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Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  ‘‘Tracts  for  the  Times, we 
have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  and  tendency  of  the  Oxford 
School.  The  men  who  told  us  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  disclaim  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  we  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
that  rightly  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  Tradition,  which  is  a  fuller  exposition  of  God’s  Revealed  Truth, 
and  that  this  tradition  is  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture  itself ; 
that  in  eveiy^  instance  our  faith  is  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  that  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  are  to  exercise  great 
reserve  in  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  by  preaching  the  Atonement,  we  are 
preaching  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  Christ  crucified,  since  all  that 
he  intended  is  the  necessity  of  our  being  crucified  to  the  world, 
our  humiliation  together  with  Christ,  the  mortification  of  our  flesh, 
the  being  made  conformable  to  His  suffering  and  death ;  that 
preaching  is  set  above  the  sacraments ;  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  only  is  nowhere  declared  in  Scripture ;  the 
men,  we  say,  who  could  thus  speak  and  write,  were  not  likely  to 
stand  at  any  point  short  of  a  purely  Negative  Theology.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  but  positive  development  of  the  principles 
involved  in  such  a  system  of  teaching.  These  writers  had  their 
disciples  and  followers.  Of  the  two  tiundred  members  of  Convo¬ 
cation  then  resident  in  Oxford,  over  a  fourth  at  least  wxre  Tracta- 
rians  —  the  Tutors  of  some  half  dozen  colleges  maintained  and 
propagated  the  same  doctrines ;  of  the  twelve  hundred  under¬ 
graduates  and  bachelors,  there  were  large  numbers  impregnated 
with  the  same  opinions,  and  what  has  been  the  consequence? 
There  is  scarcely  a  city,  or  towm,  or  village  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  wEich  these  pernicious  doctrines  have  not  their  advo¬ 
cates  and  apologists.  TheirJifiHAlejmy  is  to  Romanize  the  Church, 
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to  subvert  the  Revealed  Truth  of  God,  and  to  imperil  the  highest 
and  the  holiest  interests  of  the  people. 

( )ther  voices  have  spoken  from  (Jxford  since  the  publication  of 
the  “Tracts  for  the  Times,’’  but  the  latest  utterances  are  to  be 
found  ill  a  volume  now  before  us,*  in  which  seven  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  writers  “  attempt  to  illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  moral  truth  from  a  free  handling,  in  a 
becoming  sjiirit,  of  subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  conventional  language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of 
treatment.”  e  are  no  enemies  to  “  a  free  handling”  of  any  subject 
which  lies  within  the  wide  domain  of  Revealed  Truth,  for  the  more 
laborious  and  painstaking  our  investigations,  the  more  valuable 
will  be  the  results.  A\  e  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  pro¬ 
found  research.  The  facts  in  the  book  of  God  can  never  be  at 
variance  with  the  facts  in  the  book  of  Nature.  The  discoveries  of 
Sc'ience  can  never  contradict  the  discoveries  of  Revelation.  For 
every  law  in  the  moral  world,  there  is  a  corresponding  law  in  the 
pliysical  world,  and  between  these  two  there  is  a  perfect  harmony. 
Tiie  God  of  the  Bible  is  not  another  and  a  ditferent  Being  from 
the  God  of  Nature.  Tlie  same  Infinite  intelligence  and  perfection 
are  present  in  both,  and  in  both  the  proofs  of  the  oneness  of  mind 
and  operation  are  manifold  and  incontrovertible.  If  in  any 
instance  there  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  facts  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Nature  and  the  facts  and  the  teachings  of  Revelation,  we 
may  take  for  granted  that  we  have  failed  either  to  see  the  link  of 
connection,  or  to  lay  hold  of  the  true  principles  of  interpretation. 
And  so  we  may  say  of  the  discoveries  of  science.  Let  the  progress 
of  science  be  what  it  may,  it  can  never  but  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Book  of  God.  We  may  have  to  wait  for  additional  facts,  or 
for  some  better  interpretation  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  ultimate 
reconciliation  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  we  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt.  And  for  such  an  issue  we  can  afford 
to  wait.  The  Bible  has  already  been  subjected  to  no  common  test. 
Into  the  crucible  it  will  yet  be  put ;  and  if  the  flame  should  be 
raised  even  to  a  white  heat,  aU  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
result. 


In  the  Essay  entitled  “The  Education  of  the  World,”  whose 
object  is  to  prove  that  in  the  historv  of  man  each  successive  age 


incorporates  into  itself  the  substance  of  the  preceding,  we  are 
told — 


“  e  may  then  rightly  speak  of  a  childhood,  a  youth,  and  a  man¬ 
hood  of  the  world.  The  men  of  the  earliest  ages  were  in  many 
respects  still  children  as  compared  with  ourselves,  with  all  the 
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blcssiB^,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  belong  to  childhood. 
We  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  bear  in  our  characters  the  im¬ 
press  of  their  cultivation.  Our  characters  have  grown  out  of  their 
history,  as  the  character  of  the  man  grows  out  of  the  history  of  the 
child.  There  are  matters  in  which  the  simplicity  of  childhood  is 
wiser  than  the  maturity  of  manhood,  and  in  these  they  w  ere  wdser 
than  w  e.  There  are  matters  in  which  this  childhood  is  nothing,  and 
the  man  everything, and  in  these  w’e  are  the  gainers;  and  the  process 
by  w’hich  w^c  have  either  lost  or  gained,  corresponds  stage  by  stage 
w  ith  tlie  process  by  wdiich  the  infant  is  trained  for  youth,  and  the 
youth  for  manhood.  Tliis  training  has  three  stages.  In  childhood 
w  e  are  subject  to  positive  rules  which  we  cannot  understand,  but  are 
bound  implicitly  to  obey.  In  youth  w^e  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  example,  and  soon  break  loose  from  all  rules,  unless  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  the  higher  teaching  wdiich  example  imparts.  In 
manhood  we  are  comparatively  free  from  external  restraints,  and  if 
we  are  to  learn,  must  be  our  ow  n  instructors.  First  come  Ilules,  then 
Examples,  then  Principles.  First  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  of 
^Maii,  then  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  w^orld  was  once  a  child  under 
tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father.  Then, 
w  hen  the  fit  season  had  arrived,  the  Example  to  which  all  ages  should 
turn,  was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they  ought  to  be.  Then  the  human 
race  w'as  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
within.” 

Surely  it  did  not  need  the  Head-Master  of  Rugby,  and  the 
successor  of  Hr.  Arnold,  to  tell  us  that  the  Present  is  indebted 
to  the  Past,  and  that  the  Past  is  embodied  and  expressed  in  the 
Present.  But  what  does  he  mean  when  he  speaks  of  the  world 
being  at  one  time  “  subject  to  positive  rules,’’  and  then  at  another 
period  breaking  loose  from  all  rules,”  and  becoming  “  subject  to 
the  influence  of  examples?”  Are  not  men  as  much  under  law 
now  as  at  any  former  time  in  the  w'orld’s  history  ?  Does  not 
exam])le  itself  become  potential  and  influential,  because  it  is  the 
eiiibodiment  and  expression  of  huv  ?  Did  not  ‘‘  the  example  to 
which  all  ages  should  turn,”  come  to  be  the  world’s  Teacher  and 
the  Avorld’s  Rulet  ?  While  He  took  up  and  embodied  in  himself 
all  the  past,  and  stood  out  as  the  Pattern  not  only  of  his  own 
age,  but  of  every  age,  did  He  imt  come  to.  flood  the  mind  of  man 
with  the  light  of  higher  truth  ?  Did  He  come  only  full  of  grace, 
and  not  also  full  of  truth  ?  -Was  He  not  thf:  truth  as  well  as 
the  way  ?  And  as  the  Truth,  was  He  not  the  light  of  tlie 
world  ?  Did  He  not  in  himself  perfect  the  Revelation  of  God 
to  man  ?  Nothing  more  w^as  needed ;  and  nothing  more  could 
have  been  desired.  In  His  teaching  were  supplied  the  elements 
for  the  world’s  education,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  And  w^hat 
was  his  Example  but  only  the  practical  exemplification  of  his 
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own  doctrine  ?  He  was  a  liring  Teacher,  because  He  was  a  Imn^^ 
Exemplar ;  and  yet  the  model  which  He  presented  depended  on 
the  Truth  which  lie  taught.  If  his  life  embodied  the  truth 
then  take  away  the  truth  and  you  lose  the  life.  Nay,  more : — the 
world’s  Exemj)lar  and  Teacher  came  to  be  the  world’s  Redeemer. 
The  value  even  of  Ilis  life  depended  on  the  efficacy  of  His  death- 
and  this  again  on  the  fact,  that  his  death  was  nothing  less  than 
a  propitiation  for  sin.  He  had  to  die  and  make  exjriation  for  man’s 
guilt,  as  well  as  reveal  to  him  the  ^rill  of  God.  It  is  to  get  free 
of  this  grand  vital  truth — a  truth  to  which  man’s  deepest  con¬ 
sciousness  is  ever  bearing  testimony — that  such  a  forced  and 
unnatural  stress  is  now  being  laid  on  the  life  and  the  example  of 
the  Great  Incarnate.  Then  what  is  meant  by  ‘‘  the  human  race 
being  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
within  Does  the  Spirit  here  point  to  the  Holy  Ghost  whom 
the  Saviour  promised  to  his  disciples  to  lead  them  into  all  the  truth 
which  He  himself  for  three  long  years  had  been  presenting  in  its 
most  living  and  life-giving  forms  ?  Or  does  it  include  nothing 
more  than  the  man’s  own  riper  experience  ?  We  are  told  that 
‘‘  from  the  storehouse  of  his  youthful  experience  the  man  begins 
to  draw  the  principles  of  his  life that  the  education  by  no  means 
ceases  when  the  spirit  thus  begins  to  lead  the  soul,  since  “  the 
office  of  the  spirit  is  in  fact  to  guide  us  into  truth,  not  to  give 
truth.”  Then  comes  the  question — How  does  this  spirit  “  guide 
us  into  truth  — to  which  we  have  the  answer,  that  the  man  first 
“  leanis  unconsciously  by  the  result  of  his  inner  powers,  and  the 
secret  but  speedy  accumulation  of  experience  then  he  “  learns 
by  reflection next  “  by  mistakes,  both  by  his  own  and  by  those 
of  others;”  and  finally,  “much  by  contradiction.”  This,  it 
appears,  does  not  exempt  the  full-growm  man  fi-om  the  authority 
of  rule  or  law.  But  what  is  this  law?  Let  us  hear  these  Oxford 
teachers : — 

“  The  law  may  be  an  external  law,  a  voice  which  speaks  within 
the  conscience,  and  carries  the  understanding  along  wdth  it ;  a  law 
w’hich  treats  us  not  as  slaves  but  as  friends,  allowing  us  to  know 
what  our  Lord  doeth  ;  a  la^v  which  bids  us  yield  not  to  blind  fear  or 
awe,  but  to  the  majesty  of  truth  and  justice ;  a  law  which  is  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  another  power,  but  by  our  own  will.”  This  is 
“  the  law  which  governs  and  educates  the  man  ;  and  he  only  who 
can  control  all  appetites  and  passions  in  obedience  to  it  can  reap  the 
full  hars  est  of  the  last  and  highest  education.” 

And  this  is  the  Spirit  guiding  us  into  timth  !  Marvellous  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  height  of  the  world’s  enlightenment,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  Christian  development !  But  who  does  not 
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T)erceive  that  the  drift  of  the  Writer  is;  to  set  aside  an  outward 
^id  objective  Revelation,  except  as  a  mere  record  of  the  past  life 
f  the  world,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  presence  and  the  grace 
of  that  promised  Spirit,  who  acts  upon  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  truth,  and  to  throw  the 
man  back  on  his  own  mental  efforts  and  experience  for  his  final 
education  ?  If  the  world  is  to  be  so  educated,  the  history  of  Egypt, 
of  Greece,  and  of  other  civilized  nations  will  tell  us,  with  no 
common  emphasis,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  An  education  for 
the  world,  from  which  the  Book  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  both 
excluded,  will  leave  the  world  just  where  it  is.  The  world  by 
wisdom  has  never  knowm  God ;  and  as  for  a  man;  so  for  a  nation  to 
be  ignorant  of  God,  as  He  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  is  a 
state  for  which  nothing  can  compensate. 

The  Second  Essay  is  a  critique  on  Bunsen’s  “  Biblical  Re¬ 
searches,”  the  writer  of  which  confesses  that  he  has  not  traversed 
the  same  vast  field,  nor  sounded  the  same  depth  as  the  illustrious 
author,  but  who  says,  ‘‘  where  we  have  been  best  able  to  follow 
him,  we  have  generally  found  most  reason  to  agree  with  him 
and  who  holds  him  up  as  ‘‘a  man  who,  in  our  darkest  perplexity, 
has  reared  again  the  banner  of  truth,  and  uttered  thoughts  which 
give  courage  to  the  weak,  and  sight  to  the  blind  and  to  whom, 
“  if  Protestant  Europe  is  to  escape  those  shadows  of  the  twelfth 
century  which,  with  ominous  recurrence,  are  closing  around  us, 
will  belong  a  foremost  place  among  the  cham2)ions  of  light  and 
right,”  and  whose  “  enduring  glory  is  neither  to  have  paltered 
with  his  conscience  nor  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  the  problem, 
but  to  have  brought  a  vast  erudition,  in  the  light  of  a  Christian 
conscience,  to  unravel  entangled  records,  tracing  frankly  the  Spirit 
of  God  elsewhere,  but  honouring  chiefly  the  traditions  of  His 
Hebrew  Sanctuary.”  No  testimony  could  be  more  laudator}^  to 
the  distinguished  Baron  ;  but  whether  it  is  wholly  just  is  another 
matter,  and  'wdll  fully  appear  ere  we  have  closed  our  present 
remarks. 


Bunsen  conceives  that  our  present  chronology  is  far  too  narrow 
in  its  limits ;  and  for  the  six  thousand  years  of  the  Bible,  he  asks 
for  twenty  thousand,  so  as  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  government,  but- .still  more  of  languages 
and  the  jdiysical  features  of  race.  It  appears  that  ten  thousand 
years  are  required  to  constitute  ‘‘  the  historical  area  of  nations  and 
languages;”  and  that  ten  thousand  more  are  needed  to  allow 
the  possibilities  ”  arising  out  of  the  development  of  nations  and 
languages  ‘‘  to  take  body  and  form.”  But  how  does  this  affect  our 
Bible  ?  No  one  professes  to  belie v^e  that  the  six  thousand  years 
of  Archbishop  Usher’s  Chronolog}%  or  of  any  other  chronology, 
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is  a  part  of  Revelation ;  and  therefore  the  Chevalier  may  take 
twenty  thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  years  for  his  theory  of 
development ;  but  then  comes  the  question — Is  not  his  period 
just  as  arbitrary  and  as  wholly  without  support  as  that  of  the 
primate  ? 

l^ut  to  let  this  pass.  In  the  high  hand  with  which  Jehovah  led 
forth  His  peo])le,  in  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  their 
lingering  in  the  Peninsula,  Bunsen  sees  “  the  signs  of  a  struggle 
conducted  by  Immaii  means and  “  as  the  pestilence  of  the  Book 
of  Kings  becomes  in  Chronicles  the  more  ^dsible  angel,  so  the 
avenger  who  slew  the  first-bom  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host, 
akin  nearly  to  Jethro,  and  more  remotely  to  Israel the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  interpreted  with 
the  latitude  of  poetry ;  the  Pentateuch  is  not,  perhaps,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  one  age  and  one  hand ;  the  subsequent  books  may  have 
been  contem})orary  with  the  events,  or  the  whole  literature  may 
have  grown  like  a  tree  rooted  in  the  varying  thoughts  of  successive 
generations ;  the  spiritual  element  in  the  Mosaic  economy  gene¬ 
rated  the  ritual,  and  was  finally  overlaid  by  it ;  the  Hebrew 
Iit‘gislator  “  would  gladly  have  founded  a  free  religious  society,  in 
which  the  ])riniitive  tables  w  ritten  by  the  Divine  finger  in  man’s 
heart  should  have  been  law%  but  the  rudeness  or  the  hardness  of 
his  people’s  hearts  ^om])elled  him  to  a  sacerdotal  system  and 
formal  tablets  of  stone the  strong  position  ‘‘  that  there  w’as  a 
Bible  before  our  Bible,”  is  made  to  rest  on  the  w^ondrous  discovery 
that  se\  eral  of  the  sacred  books  w’ere  expanded  from  simpler  and 
j)re-existing  elements ;  the  throe  opening  verses  of  Genesis  arc 
nothing  more  tlian  side-clauses,  and  the  first  direct  utterance  of 


the  Bible  is : — God  said,  “  Let  there  be  light the  Psalms  of 
imprcH'ation  are  not  inspired ;  the  prophecies  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  miraculous  fore-knowdedge,  but  only  of  moral 
lessons  having  their  force  and  meaning  in  contemporaneous  history ; 
the  fact  that  “  in  Germany  there  has  been  a  pathw  ays  streaming 
wdtli  light,  from  Eichhorn  to  Ewald,  aided  by  the  practical  pene¬ 
tration  (d  Herder,  and  the  ])hilological  discoveries  of  Gesenius, 
throughout  w  hich  the  value  of  the  moral  element  in  prophecy  has 
beim  progressively  raised,  and  that  of  the  directly  predictive — 
whtdher  8tvular  or  Messianic — has  been  lowx^red,”  is  hailed  as 
indicative  of  mighty  progress  in  the  de])artment  of  human  inquiry; 
the  child  bom  (Isaiah  ix.  6 — 8)  is  a  birth  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  as  a  sign  against  the  tw^o  kings  Pekah  and  Rezin ; 
and  ‘‘  the  Mighty  God”  means  only  some  strong  and  mighty’  one, 
the  I  ather  of  an  age ;  the  period  indicated  by’  DaniePs  “  seventy 
^yeeks  ’  ended  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  those  por¬ 
tions  of  his  book,  w’hich  are  supposed  to  be  specially^  predictive. 
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arc  a  histor}’  of  past  occurrences  up  to  that  reign  ;  the  prophecies, 
as  prophecies,  are  all  melting,  “  if  they  are  not  already  melted,  in 
the  crucible  of  searching  inquiry  !  ’’ 

All  this  is  bold  enough  and  daring  enough,  but  even  this  does 
not  form  the  limit  of  the  Baron’s  destructive  effort.  He  repudiates 
and  denies  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  tifty-second  and  the 
fiftv-tbird  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  instead  of  applpng  their  inimi¬ 
table  language  to  the  Suffering  Iledeemer  of  man,  he  refers  it  to  the 
pro])liet  Jeremiah.  But  Jeremiah  entered  upon  his  prophetic 
office  some  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah,  and,  therefore, 
to  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  divides  the  Book  of  Isaiah  into  two 
parts,  and  assigns  to  each  part  a  different  author.  Up  to  the 
fortieth  chapter,  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  our  prophet,  whom 
he  designates  the  elder  Isaiah,  while  the  later  portions  of  the  work 
are  ascribed  to  Barixh,  the  disciple,  scribe,  and  biographer  or 
editor  of  Jeremiah.  These  two  chapters,  which  we  in  our  ignor¬ 
ance,  but  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  have 
regarded  in  the  light  of  pure  prophecy,  and  have  applied  to  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  in  Ilis  humiliation  and  Ilis  death,  are 
nothing  more  than  a  history,  the  record  of  a  fact,  and  the  fact — 
so  we  are  told — is,  that  Jeremiah  so  suffered  in  connection  with 
Israel,  and  for  their  sakes,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  man  of  sorrows  and  the  accpiainted  with  grief! 

AVith  such  facts  and  evidence  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  he 
sfartled  by  any  statement  put  forth  by  the  learned  foreigner. 
According  to  Clievalier  Bunsen,  if  the  Spirit,  whose  abiding  influ¬ 
ence  underlies  all  others,  ‘‘does  not  dwell  in  the  Church,  the 
Bible  would  not  be  inspired ;  for  the  Bible  is,  before  all  things, 
the  written  voice  of  the  congregation.”  That  is,  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  syllogism,  the  Churcli  is  an  inspired  body,  the  written 
voice  of  the  Church  is  the  Bible,  therefore  the  Bible  is  inspired ! 
Logic  this  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  Aristotle.  But  bold  as  such 
a  theory  of  inspiration  may  sound,  it  was,  we  are  told,  ‘‘  the  earliest 
creed  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  facts  of 
Scripture  answer so  that,  ‘‘  instead  of  objecting  that  everyone 
of  us  is  fallible,  we  should  define  inspiration  consistently  with  the 
facts  of  Scripture.and  human- nature.” —  This  we  promise  to  do  as 
soon  as  Bunsen,  or  any  other  man,  will  give  ns  a  definition  in 
harmony  ^^4th  these  facts ;  but  sooner  than  this  it  is  not  to  be 
looked  for. 

Then,  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  flippant  treatment  of  liUther’s 
grand  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church  ?  He  asks — “Why 
may  not  justification  by  faith  have  meant  the  peace  of  mind,  or 
sense  of  Divine  approval,  which  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God, 
rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer  ?  St.  Paul  would  then 
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be  teaching  moral  responsibility,  as  opposed  to  sacerdotalism  ;  or, 
that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.  Faith  would  be  opposed, 
not  to  the  good  deeds  which  conscience  requires,  but  to  works  of 
appeasement  by  ritual.  Justification  would  be  neither  an  arbi¬ 
trary  ground  of  confidence,  nor  a  reward  upon  condition  of  our 
disclaiming  merit,  but  rather  a  verdict  of  forgiveness  upon  our 
repentance,  and  of  acceptance  upon  the  oftering  of  our  hearts.’^ 
What  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ  is  here !  Does  the 
Chevalier  need  to  be  informed  that  repentance  implies  the  fact 
and  the  consciousness  of  sin,  that  sin  iniplies  the  existence  and  the 
action  of  law,  that  law  is  based  on  moral  and  immutable  principles, 
and  that  forgiveness  depends  on  these  principles  being  maintained 
in  all  their  sublime  integrity  ?  To  maintain  these  principles  in¬ 
violate  God  had  to  provide,  and  on  this  pro^dsion  rests  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  sinner  being  pardoned  and  accepted.  Justification  is 
neither  peace  of  mind  nor  a  sense  of  Divine  approval.  These  are 
the  conscious  effects  of  justification,  but  are  never  to  be  confounded 
with  it.  These  are  states  of  mind  belonging  to  the  man,  whereas 
justification  is  an  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  the  Moral  Rector  of 
the  universe. 

With  true  consistency,  the  Baron  exclaims — ‘‘  How  long  shall 
we  bear  this  fiction  of  an  External  Revelation  So  long,  we 
venture  to  think,  as  the  relation  exists  between  the  mind  and  the 
things  which  are  objective  to  it.  Are  not  the  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  science  dependent  on  an  external  revelation  ?  Would  the 
Chevalier  himself  ever  have  attained  his  present  eminence  if  there 
had  been  nothing  objective  to  himself  ?  Does  he  profess  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  every  living  contemporary,  and  of  all  the  master¬ 
spirits  who  have  gone  before  him  ?  Does  he  owe  nothing  to  his¬ 
tory,  to  existing  monuments,  to  living  agencies  and  influences  ? 
Of  course,  all  that  he  knows,  or  believes,  has  been  evolved  out  of 
his  o^^Tl  mind — is  the  fruit  of  his  owti  independent  intuition ! 
Ts  either  the  past  nor  the  present,  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead, 
have  done  anything  for  him.  The  men  who  are  everlastingly  ap¬ 
pealing  to  an  external  world,  vrith.  its  various  and  manifold  pro¬ 
visions,  would  have  us  throw  far  away  from  our  hand  the  Revela¬ 
tion  which  God  has  addressed  in  a  written  form  to  man.  We 
need  an  external  revelation  on  which  to  rest  our  philosophy  and 
our  science ;  but  any  communication  from  God  to  man  on  what 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  him,  as  a  moral  being,  vdth  an  immortal 
destiny  before  him,  is  a  mere  fiction !  Nature  may  be  relied 
upon,  but  the  Bible  may  not ;  we  may  believe  in  our  own  intui¬ 
tions,  but  must  have  no  faith  in  the  Inspired  Writers ;  we  may 
safely  confide  in  our  own  experience,  but  may  never  depend  on 
the  testimony  of  others ! 
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It  be  observed,  that  up  to  this  point  we  have  made  Baron 
Biiiiseii  speak,  rather  than  the  Writer  of  the  critique  on  his  Re¬ 
searches  ;  but  then  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David’s  Col- 
lei^o,  Lampeter,  has  altixed  his  imprimatur  to  the  Baron’s  works  ; 
and  “  where  he  has  been  best  able  to  follow  him,  he  has  generally 
found  most  reason  to  agree  with  him.”  Sucli  an  agreement  we 
have  no  doubt  is  very  Hattering  to  the  pride  of  the  Professor ;  and 
in  svinpathv  and  fellowship  with  the  Chevalier,  he  cannot  but  be 
conscious  of  a  higher  satisfoction.  I^ut  he  is  the  Vice-lVincipal 
and  tlie  Hebrew  IVofessor  of  St.  Deed’s  College  ;  and  is  this  the 
teaching  which  the  Church  of  England  is  pre])ared  and  willing  to 
give  her  sons  ?  Are  her  fountains  of  learning  to  send  forth 
such  poisoned  streams  through  the  length  and  l)readth  of  the 
land  Are  the  rising  clergy  to  form  so  many  channels  through 
whom  these  deadly  waters  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ])eople  ?  Let 
but  the  pulpit  of  England  ring  out  the  sound  that  the  Bible,  as 
an  External  Revelation,  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  day  of  England’s 
decline,  of  her  fall  and  her  ruin,  has  already  dawned.  Her  con¬ 
tinued  stability  rests  upon  her  dmne  Christianity. 

The  Evidences  of  this  Christianity  constitute  the  Third  Article  in 
this  somewhat  extraordinary  volume.  The  subject  is  as  important 
as  it  is  extensive,  and  is  one  which  has  challenged  the  reach  and 
the  effort  of  the  most  colossal  intellects,  both  in  the  present  and  in 
the  past.  If  we  once  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Christian  Testament,  it  follows  that  its  record  can  be  accredited  or 
it  can  not ;  and  on  this  are  dependent  issues  of  infinite  moment. 
AV  e  are  told  that,  ‘‘  unlike  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity 
— the  same  yesterdav,  to-day,  and  for  eyer — these  ejcternal 
mr.sso/m*  constitute  a  subject  which  of  necessity  is  perpetually  tak¬ 
ing  somewhat  at  least  of  a  new  form,  with  the  successive  phases 
of  opinion  and  knowledge ;  and  thus  it  becomes  not  an  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  nor  unimportant  object,  from  time  to  time,  to  review 
the  condition  in  which  this  discussion  stands,  and  to  comment  on 
the  peculiar  features  which  at  any  particular  epoch  it  most  promi¬ 
nently  presents,  as  indicative  of  strength  or  weakness — of  the 
advance  and  security  of  the  cause — if,  in  accordance  witli  the  real 
progress  of  enlightenment,  its  adyocates  haye  had  the  wisdom  to 
rescind  what -better  information  ■sho\yed  defectiye,  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  yiews  in  accordance  with  higher  knowledge  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  ineyitable  symptoms  of  weakness  and  inefficiency,  if  such 
salutary  cautions  haye  been  neglected.”  To  such  renewed  and 
repeated  examinations  of  the  grounds  of  our  Faith,  or  to  the 
enlightened  and  discriminating  inspection  of  the  outworks  by 
which  that  faith  is  defended,  no  one  can  object,  provided 
always  that  we  never  yield  the  ground  wEich  we  already 
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occupy,  till  that  f^round  is  no  longer  tenahle.  If  it  can  be 
conclusively  proved  that  what  has  been  hitherto  received  as  an 
e\4dence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  is  no  e^4dence  at  all — ^if,  oii  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  shown  to  militate  against  and  overthrow  the 
very  cause  we  are  sec‘king  to  defend,  it  would  bespeak  the  very 
extreme  of  folly  longer  to  adhere  to  it.  But  is  it  a  thing  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  very  proof  which  is  adduced  to  disturb  our  repose  in 
the  credibilitv  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  mav  be  based  on  a  false 
premiss  ?  From  what  jioint  does  the  argument  set  out  which  is 
to  work  such  a  revolution  in  our  thoughts  and  belief?  May  not 
our  opponent  be  himself  in  a  false  position  ?  Is  it  inconceivable 
that  he  may  have  raised  a  ghost,  and  then  is  seriously  amusing 
himself  in  the  combat  ?  According  to  the  writer  of  this  Third 
Essay,  and  he  a  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
“  it  was  long  since  perceived  that  the  argument  from  necemty  of 
miracles  is  at  best  a  very  hazardous  one,  since  it  implies  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  constituting  ourselves  judges  of  such  necessity,  and 
admits  the  fair  objection — when  were  miracles  more  needed  than 
at  the  present  day,  to  indicate  the  truth  amid  manifold  error,  or  to 
jiropagate  the  faith  ?”  This  may  sound  like  an  argument,  but  it 
has  nothing  of  its  strength.  The  AVriter  clearly  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  design  or  end  of  miracles.  A  miracle  was  never 
intended  “to  indicate  the  truth,  or  to  propagate  the  faith.’’ 
Truth  needs  no  attestation  or  confirmation.  If  it  be  truth,  we 
can  make  it  nothing  less  and  nothing  more — no — not  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  stupendous  deeds  of  power  and  love.  When  our 
Lord  and  Ilis  Apostles  appealed  to  miracles,  it  was  simply  as  the 
proof  or  eridence  of  the  Divinity  of  their  mission — that  they  were 
sent  of  God.  As  those  who  were  dirinely  commissioned,  they  had 
a  message  to  deliver,  and  having  established  the  divinity  of  their 
mission  by  the  miracles  which  they  performed,  it  was  at  the  peril 
of  their  souls  and  their  salvation  that  those  to  whom  they  spoke 
rejected  their  message.  The  only  connection  between  the  miracle 
and  the  message  was  the  authenticating  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  the  messenger.  If  any  one  were  to  appear  in  our  day  profes¬ 
sing  to  be  a  God -sent  man,  bringing  ^rith  him  a  message  from  the 
Tlirone  of  Light,  the  fii'st  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to  ask  for 
his  credentials.  If  he  established  his  claim  to  be  Dirinely  sent, 
his  message  would  still  remain  to  be  received  on  its  own  inherent 
merits.  The  mere  fact  of  his  haring  the  power  to  work  a  miracle 
would  never  ])roduce  in  us  the  moral  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
message.  Miracles  never  did  produce  such  a  conviction ;  nor 
would  they  ever  do  it.  ^liracles  have  ceased,  because  the  men 
have  for  overpassed  away  who  had  any  supernatural  communication 
to  make  known.  The  Incarnate  One  wns  in  himself  the  fulness 
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fnnd  completion  of  all  Revelation.  Ilis  Apostles  were  only  led  into 
^  the  truth  which  he  taught  them ;  and  their  Epistles  are  but  the 
develo])ment  of  those  living  germs  which  he  left  with  them.  Up 
to  this  hour,  we  have  had  no  advance  upon  the  readings  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Christian  Testament ;  nor  do  we  dre  nn  of  any 
farther  or  fuller  revelation.  We  may  have  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  Rook  of  God — we  may  go  on  to  discover,  understand,  and 
appreciate  its  deep  and  Divine  themes,  but  our  increased  know- 
!  ledge  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  new  and  su})ernatural  com- 
inuiiication  hitherto  unknown  and  unr  jvealed. 

But  let  us  listen  to  our  ^lathematical  Professor.  Speaking  of  the 
adaptation  of  miracles  to  the  age  of  our  -Lord  and  Ilis  Apostles, 
lie  says,  that  ‘‘  it  is  to  the  entire  difference  in  the  ideas,  preposses¬ 
sions,  modes,  and  grounds  of  belief  in  these  times  that  we  trace  the 
reason  why  miracles,  which  would  be  incredible  mtr,  were  not  so 
in  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  stated 
to  have  occun’cd ‘‘that  most  of  the  Christian  miracles  could  only 
be  evidential  at  the  iime  they  were  wrought,  and  are  not  so  at  pre¬ 
sent  that  the  appeal  to  miracles  “as  the  sole  or  even  the  principal 
external  attestations  to  the  claims  of  a  I)i\dne  Revelation,  is  a  species 
of  reasoning  which  appears  to  have  lost  ground  even  among  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  Christianity that  “  if  miracles  were  in  the 
estimation  of  a  fonner  age  among  the  chief  siipports  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties  and  hinder- 
ancesto  its  acceptance;’’  that  “the  more  knowledge  advances,  the 
more  it  has  been  and  will  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity,  as  a 
real  religion,  must  be  Wewed  apart  from  physical  things that  this 
has  been  rendered  necessary  by  astronomical  and  geological  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  by  the  more  recent  development  of  species,  and  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  of  creation  being  only  another  name 
for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production ;  that  “  a  Revelation 
is  most  credible  when  it  appeals  least  to  violations  of  natural 
causes that  “  an  alledged  miracle  can  be  regarded  only  in  one 
of  two  ways,  either  abstractedly  as  a  physical  event,  and  therefore 
to  be  investigated  by  reason  and  physical  eGdence,  and  referred  to 
physical  causes,  possibly  to  knoicn  causes,  but  at  all  events  to  some 
higher  cause  or  law,  if  at  present  unknown ;  it  then  ceases  to  be 
supernatural,  \^t  still  might  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  religious 
truth,  especially  as  referring  to  the  state  of  knowledge  and  aj)j)re- 
hensions  of  the  parties  addressed  in  past  ages :  or,  as  connected 
with  religious  doctrines,  regarded  in  a  sacred  light,  asserted  on 
the  authority  of  Inspiration.” 

These  sentences  prove  that  the  Professor  is  just  as  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  miracles  as  of  their  design  or  end.  A  miracle 
is  not  “  a  \dolation  of  natural  causes,”  but  is,  according  to  his 
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own  sho^villg,  the  result  of  some  higher  cause  or  law,”  of 
some  “  known  causes,”  or,  it  may  be,  “  at  present  unknown.” 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  admits  the  presence  of  a 
higher  law.  Will  he  tell  us  whether  the  operation  of  law 
does  not  imply  a  personal  agency?  Can  there  be  law  without 
a  giver  of  law  ?  We  resolve  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  into 
a  Bower  equal  to  the  effect ;  and,  instead  of  seeing  any  violation 
of  natural  causes,  we  discover  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause 
which  produces  a  new  and  corresj3onding  effect  where  and  when  we 
did  not  expect  it.  A  dead  man  is  suddenly  raised  to  life.  In  this 
instance  the  higher  law  of  life  controls  and  determines  the  law  of 
death.  As  a  general  law,  death  reigns  as  before ;  its  action  is  only 
arrested  in  this  particular  case  by  the  introduction  of  another  law, 
to  which  death  is  finallv  and  for  ever  to  \deld.  Though  Mr.  Baden 
1^0 well  lusserts,  that  ‘‘  we  neither  have,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any 
evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles that  for  this  “  we  must  go 
out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason,”  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  of 
God  in  any  circumstances  producing  a  new  and  unexpected  result 
by  the  introduction  of  some  higher  cause,  which  cause  can  be 
resolved  into  His  own  immediate  and  active  po\ver?  And  may 
not  the  fact  of  such  a  result  haGng  been  produced  and  witnessed, 
rest  on  testimony,  the  disbelief  of  wdiich  would  be  more  strange 
and  unaccountable  than  the  miracle  itself  ?  We  believe  in  testi¬ 
mony,  and  therefore  \vc  believe  in  miracles.  Nor  wns  Paley  so 
far  wTong  in  his  assertion,  “  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
Revelation  given  except  by  means  of  miracles.”  The  fact  of  a 
message  being  addressed  from  God  to  man,  implies  the  existence 
of  a  messenger,  and  he  must  first  establish  the  di^4nity  of  his  mission 
by  an  appeal  to  miracles  before  he  can  demand  the  reception  of  his 
message,  as  a  supernatural  communication,  on  the  part  of  those 
to  w  hom  it  is  addressed.  But,  wdiatever  w^eight  or  value  may  be 
assigned  to  the  External  EWdences  of  Christianity,  w^e  are  far  from 
overlooking  the  inherent  merits  of  the  Truth  Revealed,  and  of  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  moral  state  and  consciousness  of  man. 
Betw  een  the  facts  in  our  human  consciousness  and  the  disclosures 
of  Revelation,  there  is  the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  this  out- 
w'eighs  all  external  proof. 

We  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  on  these  ‘‘  Essays  and 
Review’s,”  w’hich  w’e  must  reserve  for  our  next  Number. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

A  GRAND  mystery  hangs  over  this  matchless  composition.  Its 
date,  its  author,  and  its  history  are  among  the  things  yet  to  bo 
kno^^^l.  Is  it  a  book  of  facts,  or  a  book  of  fictions  ?  Is  it 
nothing  more  than  a  mystical  allegory,  or  a  beautiful  parable  ? 
Or  is  it  a  life  and  a  reality  ?  Luther  held  it  to  be  a  genuine 
history ;  and,  in  more  recent  times,  we  are  told  that  the  most 
venerable  traditions  of  Eastern  nations  respecting  Job  forbid  and 
preclude  the  probability  that  the  narrative  is  not  founded  on  fact 
— that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  con\dnce  an  Arab  that  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Solomon  were  not  real  characters,  as  that  such  a  man 
as  Job  never  existed  i—more  than  this,  that  ‘‘  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  the  world”  doth  acknowledge,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
that  Job  was  an  Arabian  prince,  an  inspired  prophet,  and .  a 
blessed  t^'pe  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Book  is  admitted  to  be  a  genuine  Hebrew  original,  which  left 
the  pen  of  the  writer  veiA"  much  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
do>m  to  us.  But  who  that  writer  was,  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
Luther  believed  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ;  but 
Ewald  confidently  asserts  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  prophetic 
era,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  contemporar\^  of  Jeremiah.  For 
this  the  proof  is  wanting  ;  while  the  whole  structure  of  the  com¬ 
position  points  to  an  earlier  date.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  Hebrew  compositions  ;  its  idioms  and  its  allusions  are  anything 
but  Jewish ;  it  abounds  Anth  words  and  modes  of  expression  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  Bible ;  its  very  style  is 
unique ;  and  its  utterances  seem  to  carry"  us  back  to  the  close  of 
the  patriarchal  epoch.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  Je>rish  traditions  or  revealed  verities  ;  to  national  priority  and 
peculiar  privilege  ;  to  the  history  of  a  peculiar  people,  and  the 
events ‘ involved  in  that  history;  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
hero  of  the  poem  was  a  Gentile  and  not  a  Jew.  But  could  such 
a  person  as  Job  have  existed  in  the  heathen  world  ?  Is  the  book 
a  dramatic  poem  or-a  real  "liistDry  ?  Hengstenberg  says: — ‘‘If 
we  regard  Job  as  an  actual  historical  personage,  we  shift  the 
boundary  line  separating  the  heathen  world  from  the  Church  of 
God,  and  pronounce  the  redemptive  means  set  up  by  God  super¬ 
fluous.  For  depth  of  religious  knowledge.  Job  stands  higher  than 
Abraham.  If  heathendom  could  produce  such  characters — if  it 
could  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  ^\"isdom  of  God,  no  other  reve- 
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lation  was  needed.  'We  have  no  right  to  appeal  here  to  the 
example  of  ^lelehizedek ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
justly  been  described  as  the  setting  sun  of  the  primeval  revelation, 
there  is  in  Job  more  than  the  pure  monotheism  of  Melchizedek; 
there  is  a  fulness  and  depth  of  divine  knowledge  such  as  is  never 
found  except  in  the  s])here  of  Revelation,  such  as  Hows  forth  alone 
from  the  sanctuarv  of  the  Lord.  Rut  there  is  no  difticultv  in 
discerninii:  the  reason  why  the  author  should  lav  the  scene  of  his 
work  in  a  foreign  country,  if  we  regard  it  as  free  and  practical. 
It  is  the  same  reason  as  that  which  induced  him  to  go  hack 
beyond  Moses  into  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  to  avoid  the  names 
of  Jehovah,  which  were  peculiarly  dear  to  Israel,  lie  does  not 
wish  the  matter  [the  points  in  question]  to  he  decided  from  the 
law  of  God.  He  sets  aside  for  the  moment  ‘  what  is  written.’ 
lie  leaves  the  region  which  is  ruled  hy  the  law,  because  it  is  his 
vocation,  independently  and  hy  direct  revelation,  to  furnish  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  shall  accord  \Nith  the  hints  already 
given  in  the  law.  The  historical  truth  of  the  Rook  lies  in  an 
utterly  different  region  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  sought. 
The  author  must  liimself  have  been  a  J oh,  a  cross-bearer ;  he 
must  himself  have  ^vrestled  with  despair  ;  he  must  himself  have 
been  comforted  with  the  comfort  which  he  gives  to  others;  he 
must  himself  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes :  for  only 
through  his  own  personal  experience  could  a  man  write  concern¬ 
ing  a  mystery  of  God  as  tlie  autlior  of  the  Rook  of  Job  writes.” 
Granted.  Rut  why  should  not  Job  be  still  a  real  and  historical 

Cersonage  ?  Is  it  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should  reveal 

imself  immediately  to  the  mind  of  a  Gentile  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  there  was  a  type  of  virtue  in  the  Gentile  world,  as  there  was 
a  type  of  faith  in  the  Jewish  world  ?  Was  there  anything  ante¬ 
cedently  improbable  that  Job  should  become  as  enlightened  as 
Abraham,  or  even  surpass  him  in  religious  knowledge  ;  and  that 
the  virtue  of  the  one  should  be  put  to  as  severe  a  test  as  the  faith 
of  the  other  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no  necessity  arisiim  out  of  the 
nature  or  the  purpose  of  God,  which  should  lead  Him  to  confine 
the  light  of  life  to  one  single  individual.  Abraham  himself  was 
a  Gentile,  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  idolatry.  It  was  while 
a  heathen  and  an  idolater  that  God  revealed  to  him  the  truth, 
and  through  that  truth  effected  hLs  separation  from  the  whole 
Gentile  world.  So  it  was,  we  think,  \yit\i  this  Arabian  prince. 
With  a  mind  in  pursuit  of  truth,  he  was  led  into  the  way  of 
truth  ;  reached  the  highest  conclusions  regarding  the  character 
and  government  of  God  ;  broke  loose  from  the  popular  beliefs 
of  his  time ;  grew  up  strong  in  the  righteousness  of  moral  cha¬ 
racter  ;  was  not  so  separated  from  sin  as  to  be  exempt  from  suf- 
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ferin" ;  had  his  deeper  temptations,  trials,  and  conflicts  ;  \^estled 
and  a<^()iiist'd  for  life  in  God ;  and  left  the  record  of  his  mys¬ 
terious  history  to  instruct  the  ages  and  the  generations  to  come. 

This  record,  at  a  later  date,  came  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
could  fully  s\Tnpathise  with  the  suflerer ;  and,  tiiiding  in  the 
record  suflicient  materials  for  a  dramatic  poem,  such  a  poem  ho 
constructed,  and  hence  the  sublime  unity  which  pervades  the 
15cK)k.  It  has  its  central  truth,  and  until  we  come  to  discover  this, 
and  make  tliis  our  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  neither  harmony 
uor  consistency  in  the  composition. 

It  is  without  controversy  that  sin  and  suffering  are  inseparable ; 
but  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  suffering  is  no  proof  of  Divine 
abandonment.  Suffering  is  an  effect,  corresponding  more  or  less 
'srith  its  causes  ;  but  by  no  means  indicating  the  utter  distance  of 
the  creature  from  his  Creator,  nor  the  utter  aversion  and  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Creator  to  his  creature.  It  was  one  of  the  world’s 
earliest  beliefs  that  greatness  and  goodness,  virtue  and  happiness, 
went  always  together ;  that  good  and  base  men  were,  as  such, 
rewarded  or  punished  even  in  this  world ;  that  outw  ard  prospc'rity 
was  an  index  to  inwmrd  rectitude,  wdiile  adversitv,  whatever  its 


type  or  duration,  was  the  expression  of  an  infinite  anger — the 
minister  of  God’s  justice  to  inflict  some  deserved  punishment.  On 
this  hyimthesis  it  was  impossible  to  understand  or  to  solve  the 
problem  of  human  life.  Yet  it  was  the  popular  belief.  It 
entered  into  the  creed  of  both  Jew"  and  Gentile.  In  the  belief 


of  this.  Job  himself  had  been  educated.  So  had  his  three  friends. 
But  while  his  deeper  convictions  forced  him  away  from  this 
untenable  ground,  these  friends  still  continued  to  occupy  it ;  and  it 
is  fi’om  this  point  they  look  upon  the  suffeiing  prince,  and  speak 
to  him  in  w"ords  of  maddening  irritation. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  w  hole  Book.  Job  is  a  sufferer  ;  but  he  is 
conscious  of  his  uprightness.  His  friends  see  him  in  his  sufferings, 
and  they  conclude  that  he  is  emphatically  and  pre-eminently  an 
object  of  Divine  displeasure.  Ha\4ng  no  idea  of  the  true  cause 
of  these  sufferings,  they  interpreted  them  as  so  many  judicial 
inflictions — the  merited  visitations  of  an  outraged  and  awmkened 
justice;'  and  hfeiice' their  addresses  w"ere  at  perfect  variance  wdth 
the  facts  of  the  case.  His  consciousness  contradicted  their  utter¬ 


ances  ;  while  their  utterances  gave  a  still  keener  edge  to  his 
grief.  We  may  go  farther,  and  say,  that  his  consciousness  gave 
the  lie  to  his  own  creed  ;  and  thus  his  faith  w  as  shaken  from  its 
very  foundation.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  outw^ard 
dispensation  as  expressive  of  the  Divine  favour  or  displeasure,  and 
yet  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  ‘‘  that  he  feared 
God,  and  eschewed  evil.”  In  his  character  were  united  ever)- 
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lation  was  needed.  'VVe  have  no  right  to  appeal  here  to  the 
example  of  ^lelehizedek ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
justly  been  described  as  the  setting  sun  of  the  })rimeval  revelation, 
there  is  in  Job  more  tlian  the  pure  monotheism  of  Melchizedek; 
there  is  a  fulness  and  depth  of  divine  knowledge  such  as  is  never 
found  except  in  the  sphere  of  Revelation,  such  as  flows  forth  alone 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  Rut  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
discerning:  the  reason  whv  the  author  should  lav  the  scene  of  his 
work  in  a  foreign  country,  if  we  regard  it  as  free  and  practical. 
It  is  the  same  reason  as  that  which  induced  him  to  go  back 
beyond  Closes  into  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  to  avoid  the  names 
of  Jehovah,  which  were  peculiarly  dear  to  Israel.  He  does  not 
wish  the  matter  [the  ])oints  in  question]  to  he  decided  from  the 
law  of  God.  lie  sets  aside  for  the  moment  ‘what  is  written.’ 
He  leaves  the  region  which  is  ruled  bv  the  law,  because  it  is  his 
vocation,  independently  and  by  direct  revelation,  to  furnish  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  shall  accord  ^rith  the  hints  already 
given  in  the  law.  The  historical  truth  of  the  Rook  lies  in  an 
utterly  different  region  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  sought. 
The  author  must  himself  have  been  a  Job,  a  cross-bearer ;  he 
must  himself  have  wrestled  with  despair  ;  he  must  himself  have 
been  comforted  with  the  comfort  which  he  gives  to  others;  he 
must  liimself  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes :  for  only 
through  his  own  personal  experience  could  a  man  write  concern¬ 
ing  a  mystery  of  God  as  the  author  of  the  Rook  of  Job  writes.” 
Grantt\l.  Rut  why  should  not  Job  be  still  a  real  and  historical 
personage  ?  Is  it  a  thing  incredible  that  God  should  reveal 
himself  immediately  to  the  mind  of  a  Gentile  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  there  was  a  type  of  virtue  in  the  Gentile  world,  as  there  was 
a  type  of  faith  in  the  Jewish  world  ?  AVas  there  anything  ante¬ 
cedently  improbable  that  Job  should  become  as  enlightened  as 
Abraliam,  or  even  surpass  him  in  religious  knowledge  ;  and  that 
the  virtue  of  the  one  should  be  put  to  as  severe  a  test  as  the  faith 
of  the  otlier  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
nature  or  the  ])urpose  of  God,  which  should  lead  Him  to  confine 
the  light  of  life  to  one  single  individual.  A])raham  himself  was 
a  Gentile,  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  idolatry.  It  was  while 
a  heathen  and  an  idolater  that  God  revealed  to  him  the  truth, 
and  through  that  truth  eflected  his  separation  from  the  whole 
Gentile  world.  So  it  was,  we  think,  ^rith  this  Arabian  prince. 
With  a  mind  in  pursuit  of  truth,  ho  was  led  into  the  way  of 
truth  ;  reached  the  highest  e^>nclusions  regarding  the  character 
and  government  of  God  ;  broke  loose  from  the  popular  beliefs 
of  his  time ;  grew  up  strong  in  the  righteousness  of  moral  cha¬ 
racter  ;  was  not  so  separated  from  sin  as  to  be  exempt  from  suf- 
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moral  excellence.  There  was  ‘‘  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a 
perfect  and  an  upright  man  — (jne  who  had  “  kept  the  way  of 
God,  and  not  declined  wlio  had  not  ‘‘  gone  back  from  the 
commandment  of  his  li])s,  but  who  had  esteemed  the  words  of 
his  mouth  more  than  his  necessary  food who  ‘‘  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
nim  who  en  joyed  “  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish, 
and  who  caused  tlie  ^ndow^s  heart  to  sing  for  joy who  “put  on 
righteousness,  and  it  clothed  him,  and  whose  judgment  was  as  a 
robe  and  a  diadem  who  “  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  unto 
the  lame who  “  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  who  searched  out 
the  cause  that  he  knew  not who  “  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked, 
and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth  who  “  never  despised  the 
cause  of  his  man-servant,  or  of  his  maid-servant,  when  they 
contended  with  him  who  “  never  withheld  the  poor  from  their 
desire,  nor  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail who  “  never 
did  eat  his  morsel  alone,  and  never  saw  any  famish  for  want  of 
clothing,  or  any  poor  ^^dthout  covering;’’  who  never  made  gold 
his  hope,  or  the  fine  gold  his  confidence ;  who  never  rejoiced 
because  his  wealth  was  great,  or  because  his  hand  had  gotten 
much  ;  whose  heart  had  never  been  secretly  enticed ;  whose  mouth 
had  never  kissed  his  hand  ;  nor  had  suffered  his  mouth  to  sin  by 
wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul.  Rare  combinations  these  ! — charac¬ 
teristics  all  which  bespeak  true  goodness ;  and  when  viewed  hi 
connection  with  his  sim])le,  unaffected  piety,  jilace  him  far  above 
the  level  of  our  common  humanity. 

Ilis  ])iety  and  his  prosperity  are  both  asserted  in  the  opening 
verses  of  the  Rook.  Job  was  no  ascetic,  living  in  separation  and 
isolation  from  all  around  him  ;  but  a  man  of  living  sympathies 
and  generous  affections.  II  is  religion  was  not  a  system  of 
unyielding  severities  ;  and  yet  it  was  far  removed  fr-om  the  latitu- 
dinarian  indifference  which  would  confound  or  even  annihilate  all 
moral  distinctions.  lie  had  a  character  to  maintain  in  his  family 
and  in  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  while  his  children  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sigiit  of  the  higher  relations  of  life  amid  their  festivities 
and  their  sensuous  indulgences,  he  keeps  himself  in  sacred  quiet 
and  priestly  retirement.  Ilis  heart  being  right  ^^dth  God,  he 
eschewed  all  evil.  Ilis  piety  was  a  life — the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  ])ure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  Herein  lay  the  force  and  the  influence  of  his 
character. 

llow,  then,  did  it  happen  that  this  best  of  men  became  the 
subject  of  such  deep  and  crushing  suffering  ?  That  his  sufferings 
had  a  cause,  no  one  may  dispute.  They  were  the  sufferings  of  a 
righteous  man,  and  yet  are  consistent  with  the  lighteousncss  of 
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God.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  ?  How  is  it  possible  ?  It  is 
not  cnoudi  to  be  told  that  sufiering  is  the  common  lot  of  man,  and 
that  evciT  man  iniist  lay  his  account  wdtb  sharing  the  ills  to  which 
tlesh  is  heir.  AVe  must  go  deejier  far,  and  seek  the  solution  of  the 
liroblcin  in  something  better  than  in  this  commonplace  every-day 
ajdiorisin.  The  history  of  all  nations  attests  the  fact,  that  “  the 
causes  which  increase  or  diminish  suttering,  the  end  for  which  it  is 
permitted,  and  the  lessons  to  be  derivc'd  from  it — these  are  not 

Iuniversallv  kno^^^l ;  nor  can  they  be  discovered  merely  by  the  light 
of  nature.^’  Depending  on  their  o^^^l  unaided  reason,  men  have 
ever  faltered  and  failed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  The  grounds  of  this  procedure  are  among  the  deep  things 
of  God,  which  he  has  revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  as 
we  tuni  to  the  clearer  readings  of  the  Inspired  Volume  that  wo 
can  reach  a  conclusion  in  wdiich  the  soul  v  ill  calmly  and  con¬ 
fidingly  repose. 

^Vii\i  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  suffering  is  only  such  in 
ap])earance,  we  do  not  now  stay  to  grapple  ;  nor  is  it  worth  the 
ink  to  take  up  the  atheistic  notion,  that  it  is  irrational  to  be 
nnvilling  to  submit  to  circumstances  which  are  inseparable  from 
tlie  conditions  and  the  limitations  of  finite  existence.  Shall  we, 
then,  take  refuge  in  the  compensations  of  the  future  world  ?  It  is 
true  that  Scripture  reveals  to  us,  as  a  source  of  comfort,  that  ‘‘  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  vdth 
the  glory  wdiich  shall  be  revealed  in  us,  and  that  our  light  afflic¬ 
tion,  wliich  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen but  this  in  no  wise 
interferes  vdth  the  fact,  that  the  present  life  has  its  history  and  its 
meaning — that  the  future  is  l)ut  the  completion  and  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  present,  and  that,  just  so  far  as  we  live  in  the 
present,  can  we  rise  and  he  blessed  in  the  future.  Unless  we  can 
see  the  love  and  the  righteousness  of  God  in  all  that  befals  us 
here,  no  prospect  which  can  open  before  us  in  the  great  hereafter 
^rill  ever,  reconcile  us  to  suffering.  If  heaven  is  only  to  make 
amends  for  earth,  and  the  discipline  of  earth  is  not  a  maturing 
I  of  the  man  for  heaven,  then  the  realms  of  bliss  are  closed  against 
us.  If  God  has  there"  to  make"  up  for  his  conduct  here.  He  can 
never  ensure  our  love.  If  affliction  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  \rith 
i  His  fatherly  love,  then  eternity  itself  cannot  alter  the  fact,  and  the 
fact  would  estrange  our  hearts  from  heaven  for  ever.  Nor  are  we 
called  to  resign  our  will  to  His,  as  if  in  total  or  even  partial  igno¬ 
rance  of  His  righteousness  in  all  His  procedure.  Faith  is  opposed 
to.  sight ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  blind.  It  is  in  every  instance 
a  conriction ;  and  just  because  it  can  enter  a  higher  sphere  than 
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that  of  sense,  and  can  apprehend  that  wliicli  baffles  reason,  hence 
it  is  that  the  soul  is  brought  iuto  a  state  of  holy  acquiescence.  AVe 
believe  in  God,  and  we  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  all  Hh 
conduct,  and  this  it  is  which  tills  the  iniiid  with  a  peace  which  • 
deepens  into  perfect  resignation. 

To  this  perfect  resiguatioii  Job  had  come,  when  in  the  beginnin<> 
of  the  book  he  calmly  acquiesces  in  the  loss  of  every  earthly  gocKi. 
In  the  removal. of  his  children,  and  in  the  destruction  of  all  his 
property,  he  recognised  the  han4  of  God  as  the  Sovereign  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  all  wliich  he  possessed.  The  great  truth  was  present 
to  his  mind,  that  whatever  God  had  given,  he  had  a  right  to  recal 
in  any  way,  and  at  any  moment,  lienee  the  clear  ring  in  these 
his  words — ‘‘  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  awav, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  How,  then,  are  we  to  explain 
the  sudden  change  which  came  over  this  child  of  meek  submission  r 
Though  he  had  lost  first  his  property,  and  then  his  children,  he  i 
still  retained  his  integrity — firm  and  immovable  he  stood.  When 
he  was  struck  down  ^\dth  disease,  and  his  own  ^^dfe  counselled  him  ! 
to  withdraw  his  deix'iidence  on  God,  and  seek  death  rather  than  ' 
life,  his  reply  was  but  the  echo  of  his  faith — ‘‘  Shall  we  receive  ; 
good  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  accept  the  evil?”  ■ 
In  this  state  of  child-like  trust,  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  professed  faith  and  avowed  integrity.  Up  to  this  \ 
point  he  had  proved  himself  a  man  of  rock.  But,  unexpectedly, 
and  in  a  moment,  he  falls  from  this  higher  ground  into  the  vciy 
depth  of  despondency  and  despair.  When,  without  any  apparent 
change  in  his  conduct  and  disposition,  he  was  subjected  to  the  voiy 
extreme  of  persecution  and  suffering,  he  bore  it  with  a  fortitude 
more  than  human  ;  but  now  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  calls 
in  question  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  conduct ;  forgets  all  the 
blessings  of  the  past  in  the  endurances  of  the  present ;  becomes 
disgusted  with  life,  and  longs  for  the  gi'ave  ;  turns  away  from  man 
and  from  God,  and  gives  himself  up  to  a  proud  despair,  if  not  to 
a  prouder  indifference.  Strange  enigma  this — one  of  the  mysterious 
problems  of  human  life  !  It  is  when  the  crucible  with  its  precious 
ore  is  subjected  to  the  flame,  that  the  dross  rises  to  the  surface  hy 
the  very  process  and  law  of  separation  which  is  refining  the  silver. 

Still  we  are  far  from  granting  that  there  is  no  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  Satan,  the  great  accusing  spirit,  had  preferred  against 
the  patriarch  this  charge,  that  his  was  an  interested  love,  that 
selfishness  and  pride  lay  at  the  root  of  his  professed  piety,  and  that, 
if  he  were  reduced  to  other  circumstances,  his  real  princii)les  and 
character  would  soon  be  developed.  Hence  the  mastery  which  was 
given  to  him  for  a  time  over  the  person  and  the  property  of  Job; 
but  Job,  strong  in  his  faith,  was  more  than  equal  to  his  adversary. 
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ITc  loses  his  property,  his  children,  and  his  health  ;  but  the  integ-^ 
ritv  of  his  character  remains.  Why,  then,  his  subsequent  unbelief 
anil  rebellion  ?  Satan  had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  man’s  heart, 
but  as  ignorant  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  correction  and 
the  overcoming  of  its  evil  tendencies.  In  his  line  of  conduct,  he 
nierelv  touched  the  outer  elements  of  the  patriarch’s  nature. 
Temporal  losses  and  bodily  disease  were  not  likely  to  overcome  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  In  these  he  had  no  absolute  property  ;  and  it 
was  in  perfect  harmony  vdth  his  creed,  that  the  God  who  had 
bestowed  those  blessings  had  a  right  to  recal  them.  Such  a  total 
and  precipitate  fall  and  ruin  in  a  man  of  Job’s  fortune  and 
cliaraetcr,  at  the  same  time  bereaved  of  his  children,  and  the 
subject  of  loathsome  disease,  could  not  fail  to  be  reported  far  and 
wide  by  those  wandering  tribes  among  whom  he  dwelt.  Hence, 
we  are  told ,  that  three  of  his  former  ac(}uaintances  and  intimate 
friends — men  of  position  and  msdom — no  sooner  heard  of  his 
aeeuinulated  losses  and  sufferings,  than  they  agreed  to  \4sit  the 
patriarch,  and  offer  him  their  sympathy  and  condolence.  They 
are  thus  introduced : — 

“  Now  when  Job’s  three  friends  heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was  como 
upon  him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place,  Eliphaz  the 
Teinanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Na<amathite  ;  for 
they  had  made  an  appointment  together  to  come  to  mourn  with  him, 
and  to  comfort  him  ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off, 
and  knew  him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept ;  and  they 
rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads 
toward  heaven ;  so  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him  j  for  they 
saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great.” 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  these  men  were  animated  only  by  the 
best  and  the  kindest  feelings ;  that  their  endeavour  to  ascertain  and 
then  remove  the  causes  of  the  patriarch’s  calamity  may  have  been 
most  rational  and  well-timed ;  that,  however  they  erred  in  word  or 
in  deed,  their  intentions  were  just  and  sincere.  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  these  professed  friends,  who  undertook  a  journey 
h)  the  scene  of  sorrow,  and  came  for  the  ex})ress  pui'pose  of 
administering  consolation  to  this  -diild  of  sorrow,  should  have  sat 
seven  whole  days  without  ever  opening  their  lips  to  him.  Their 
silence  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depth  of  theii*  S}Tnpathy.  They 
perceived  that  his  grief  was  very  great,  .and,  connecting  liis 
suffering  with  some  great  sin,  they  Avdtlffield  their  comfort  till  they 
had  ])roduced  in  him  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt.  Their  looks 
and  their  manner  spoke  more  than  any  words ;  and  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances  the  patriarch  discovered  the  deeper  workings  of  their 
heart.  Theh  thoughts  were  busy  with  his  professed  principles  and 
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character,  and  they  only  waited  for  some  word  or  act  on  the  part 
of  Job,  which  would  reveal  the  secret,  and  then  would  be  the 
moment  for  them  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God.  It  never  entend 
their  minds  that  there  was  a  falsehood  in  their  own  creed  ;  they 
only  cared  to  detect  in  Job  the  enormous  evil  which  had  brought 
such  an  amount  of  sutfering  and  sorrow  in  its  train.  Job  perceived 
all  this  ;  and,  irritated  to  the  very  uttermost,  he  gives  vent  to  his 
indignation  in  language  the  most  vehement,  desperate,  and  reckless. 
To  all  other  modes  of  sutfering  he  had  been  equal,  but  that  this 
should  be  adduced  in  proof  of  his  guilt — that  he  should  be  robbed 
of  his  righteousness,  that  last  possession  to  which  he  had  so 
convulsively  clung,  and  concerning  which  he  thus  exclaims, 
“  my  righteousness  do  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go’’ — was 
too  much  for  him.  They  may  have  been  true-hearted  men,  filled 
the  generous  ini])ulses  of  brotherly  kindness — even  religious 
and  devout :  but  thev  had  wholly  mistaken  his  character,  and  now 
looked  upon  him  as  the  victim  of  a  righteous  retribution.  This 
exasperated  him  yet  more ;  and,  regarding  them  as  the  expositors 
of  the  Divine  procedure,  he  straightway  vents  his  indignation 
against  God,  and  upbraids  the  Power  which  before  had  inspired 
his  love  : — “  Thou  inquirest  after  my  iniquity,  thou  searchest  after 
my  sin,  yet  thou  knowest  that  I*  am  not  wicked.  Why  didst  thou 
bring  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ?  Oh !  that  I  had  given  iq)  the 
ghost,  and  that  no  eye  had  seen  me  !  Cease,  let  me  alone ;  it  is 
but  a  little  while  that  I  have  to  live ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may 
take  comfort  a  little  before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return — to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.”  What  pathos  is 
here  ;  and,  withal,  what  vehemence  !  It  is  the  cry  of  a  heart  in 
agony,  and  even  breaking  ^\dth  mortified  pride. 

This  pride,  which  plumed  itself  with  the  integrity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  was  the  evil  within  which  had  to  be  subdued  and  overcome. 
This  was  not  to  be  done  by  forcing  upon  his  belief  that  a  mau’s 
external  condition  is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  a  man’s 
internal  state; — that  misery  implies  the  presence  of  vice,  or  that 
\drtue  can  never  be  found  but  in  company  ^^dth  ha]ipincss.  The 
liistory  of  humanity  contradicts  any  such  belief.  A'lrtue  is  often 
depressed,  and  ^4ce  exalted.  A  bad  man  may  be  surrounded  by 
all  the  elements  of  an  outward  prosperity,  and  a  good  man  may 
find  himself*  stripped  of  all,  and  left  as  naked  as  the  tree  of  the 
winter’s  forest.  Job’s  friends  believed  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
a  deeper  turpitude,  because  the  child  of  many  sorrows.  On  the 
contrary,  he  asserted  his  owm  integrity.  But  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  heart ;  and  it  was  only  as  God  began  to  reveal  more  of  him¬ 
self  to  him,  that  he  had  a  deeper  insiglit  into  his  own  inner  being. 
With  the  revelation  of  the  Infinite  Holiness  came  tte  revelation 
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)f  his  o\yn  heart.  AVitli  this  growing  know’lcdge  of  himself,  he 
cea'^ed  to  answer  his  friends.  Instead  of  any  farther  effort  to 
vin  dicate  his  character,  he  becomes  tlie  subject  of  contrition  and 
ro])Ciitance.  Humility  takes  the  place  of  pride ;  the  tumult  of  his 
Wi\  subsicies;  the  stoim  w  ithin  is  hushed ;  his  faith  rises  into  the 
unseen,  and  re])oses  in  the  love  of  the  Kighteous  One ;  God 
appears  on  his  behalf,  vindicates  his  character,  and  affixes  His 
R‘al  to  the  sayings  of  Job  as  true.  It  w’as  a  painful  lesson  w  hich 
the  patriarch  had  to  be  taught,  and  he  w^as  slow’  to  learn  it.  His 
sufferings  did  not  subdue  him,  and  all  that  his  friends  could  say 
proved  ineffectual.  The  lightning  may  scathe,  and  scorch,  and 
destrov ;  but  for  life  and  perfection,  w’e  need  the  genial  influence 
of  the"  sun.  Job  having  silenced  his  three  friends,  Elihu  conies 
ill  as  a  mediating  angel  between  the  Holy  One  and  his  suffering 
servant,  turns  the  thoughts  of  the  patriarch  into  a  new’  channel; 
sliow's  him  that  in  the  family  of  God  correction  is  quite  as  needful 
as  instruction,  that  the  Father  of  spirits  afflicts  us  not  for  His 
own  ])leasiire,  but  for  our  profit,  and  that -the  divinely  proposed 
end  of  all  affliction  is  the  perfection  of  moral  character.  Newr 
light  breaks  in  upon  his  mind.  In  the  Righteous  One,  he  recog- 
7uzes  a  Reing  of  infinite  benignity  and  love,  all  wdiose  adminis¬ 
tration  is  conducted  on  fixed  and  immutable  principles ;  and  the 
conviction  flashes  upon  him,  that  His  procedure  must  correspond 
AHth  his  character.  Instead  of  arraigning  His  unerring  w’isdoin, 
and  seeking  the  cause  of  his  suffering  in  God — in  the  fact  of  His 
mere  sovereignty,  or  in  Ilis  arbitrary  arrangements — he  turns  his 
eye  in  upon  himself,  and  finds  in  the  depth  of  his  owm  heart  that 
])ride  and  self-dependence  w’hich  are  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
life,  and  wdiich  can  have  no  existence  there.  Had  his  heart  been 
as  free  from  pride  and  self-confidence  as  his  outw’ard  life  had 
been  without  blemish,  it  w’ould  be  impossible,  on  any  principle  of 
justice,  to  account  for  his  sufferings.  Conscious  of  his  integrity, 
he  could  not,  even  w’heii  urged  and  urged  again  by  his  three 
friends,  have  confessed  to  anv  mere  human  transgressions  without 
belying  his  deepest  and  truest  convictions.  Hut  now’  that  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  w’orkings  of  his  heart,  he  sees  enough 
there  to  lay  him  in  the  dust  of  humiliation,  to'  produce  godly  sor¬ 
row*,  to  prove  his^'  need~uf  correcticin,  to  convince  him  of  his 
dependence  on  Divine  mercy,  and  to  inspire  him  with  confidence 
in  the  character  and  goveniment  of  God.  Xow’  he  rises  to  the 
highest  ground.  God  asserts  his  integrity,  justifies  the  position 
which  he  took,  vindicates  his  conduct,  jironounces  him  to  have 
been  in  the  right,  while  his  three  friends  were  in  the  w’rong, 
restores  him  to  former  prosperity,  lifts  upon  him  the  light  of  His 
eountenance,  and  assures  him  of  endless  life  and  happiness. 
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With  those  facts  before  us,  we  cease  to  wonder  that,  standinjj 
as  he  did  in  the  erectness  of  conscious  uprightness,  Avith  death 
staring  him  in  the  face,  charged  with  hypocrisy  and  sin,  and 
with  no  liring  man  near  him  to  avenge  his  wrong  or  to  riii- 
dicate  his  character,  he  should  have  shrunk  from  the  prospect 
of  going  doAAm  to  the  grave  under  so  heavy  an  accusation,  and 
have  tlierefore  referred  his  case  to  another  Tribunal  and  to  a  Per¬ 
fect  Judgm^t.  Even  on  earth  God  might  appear  for  him  ;  but  if 
not,  if  the  grave  should  close  upon  him,  he  looked  joyfully  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  of  a  final  and  full  justification : — “  Oh,  that 
my  words  were  written  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book! 
that  they  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever  !  for  I  know  that  my  Yindicator  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  after  disease  has  cut 
doAMi  my  skin,  God  in  my  nature  shall  I  see,  Avhom  I  shall  see  on 
my  behalf,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him  and  not  another. 
The  thoughts  of  my  heart  are  consummated  !  ’’ 
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ZINZEXDORF CHAPTER  I. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MORAVIANS. 

“  Every  man  sees  the  world  through  his  oaati  window.”  This 
German  proverb  tells  us  that  human  life  is  differently  mirrored  in 
the  soul  of  ever}'  individual ;  and  that  each  one,  in  portraying  nature 
or  histoiy,  paints  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  mind. 

In  this  story,  a  beautiful  era  opens  before  us  in  the  historj'  of 
God’s  kingdom — the  foundation  or  reneAved  institution  of  the  Mora- 
Auan  brotherhood  hy  Count  Zinzendori.  The  Count  and  his  AA'ork 
Avere  understood  by  fcAV,  eA"en  in  his  own  times  ;  and  still  less  by 
many  in  our  oanti  day.  Those  Avho  know  the  brotherhood  merely 
by  its  external  forms,  believe  them  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
pet  of  deA'otees  or  enthusiasts ;  and  their  leader  a  crazy  fanatic. 
They  cannot  understand  Iioav  a  man  of  Zinzendorf’s  intellect  and 
position  could  choose  so  humble  a  A'oeation.  A  Count,  yet  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  rich  man,  yet  the  serA'ant  of  the  poorest ;  high  in 
AA'orldly  station,  and  yet,  for  his  faith’s  sake,  despised,  persecuted, 
and  banished  !  No  : — an  unbelicA'ing  age  cannot  comprehend  this ! 

And  yet  the  history  of  this  brotherhood  deserv'es  to  be  studied, 
that  Ave  may  enter  into  the  life  of  this  good  man  and  the  times  in 
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'^liicli  he  acted ;  and  this,  according  to  the  proverb,  “  throngli  our 
own  window.”  Close  to  my  little  village  rises  a  sunny  hill,  clothed 
from  its  base  to  its  summit  with  corn-tields  and  cheiTV-trees,  and 
crowned  with  a  beech-wood.  On  the  skirts  of  the  wood  stands  a 
modest  dwelling,  shaded  by  trees,  erected  for  the  comfort  and  re])os0 
of  the  wanderer.  The  noisy  sounds  of  busy  life  do  not  reach  that 
height ;  you  hear  nothing  but  the  joj^ous  carol  of  the  lark  and  the 
softer  murmur  of  the  breeze,  laden  with  the  scent  of  blossoms  in  the 
valley  below. 

The  eye  of  a  stranger  would  probably  be  less  attracted  by  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  than  by  an  edifice  descried  amid  the 
wood.  Ronneburg  Castle  rises  to  the  south-east,  on  a  precipitous 
hill,  and  commands  a  charming  view  of  tlie  towns  of  Hanau, 
Gelnhausen,  and  innumerable  villages,  as  well  as  of  the  road  by  which 
Napoleon  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leijizig.  The  battle  of  Hanau 
must  have  been  an  imposing  spectacle  from  this  point.  The  ancient 
castle  has  seen  many  changes,  and  has  owned  many  masters.  About 
the  year  1200,  it  was  even  destroyed  ;  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after¬ 
wards  in  its  present  form,  and  it  now  stands  as  it  stood  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  when  Diether,  Archbishop' of  Mayence,  left  it  to  his  family, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.  We  gaze  with  wonder  at  tho 
old  walls,  with  their  towers  and  turrets  ;  we  look  with  trembling 
into  the  deep  well  and  the  dreadful  vaults  ;  nor  can  we  enter  without 
secret  awe  the  arched  gateway  leading  to  the  castle  courtyard.  The 
sun  must  be  high  in  the  heavens  when  it  illumines  this  damp  and 
narrow  space.  But  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found 
between  the  outer  walls  and  the  castle  itself.  Here,  from  the  remains 
of  the  outworks,  are  built  up  a  number  of  miserable  huts,  so  squalid 
and  disgusting  that  they  remind  you  of  a  gipsy  encampment.  They 
are  the  dwellings  of  poor  Jews,  who  formerly  found  their  way  there — 
no  one  knows  how — and  whose  descendants  still  live  in  them.  Near 
them,  in  the  porter’s  lodge,  and  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  castle 
itself,  an  extraordinary  rabble  have  found  shelter,  time  out  of  mind, 
from  different  dominions,  and  of  everj"  variety  of  religious  denomina¬ 
tion,  over  whom,  as  the  lord  of  the ,  domain  was  far  away,  and  the 
ci\nl  authorities  farther  still,  a  judge  and  ruler,  chosen  from  among 
themselves,  was  placed  to  preserve  peace  and  order  as  best  he  could. 
These  Jews  went  to  and  fro  as  their  various  trades  and  occupations 
required ;  and  the  Christians,  too,  pursued  their  several  handicrafts. 
On  Saturday  nights,  and  sometimes  on  other  evenings,  the  singing 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  chosen  a  njmghbouring  building  for  their  j)lace 
of  worshq);  would  ecIuJ  with  singularly^  inharmonious  sounds  from 
within  the  walls,  penetrating  the  ceils  of  the  few  who  had  assembled 
in  twos  or  threes  for  prayer,  while  the  sepaiutists  (self-called  “  The 
Ins])ired  Ones  ”)  sitting  in  unbroken  silence,  w  aited  till  the  Sjiirit 
should  give  one  or  other  of  them  utterance. 

Such  w^as  the  Ronneburg  a  century'  ago,  and  such,  wdth  very'  little 
difference,  it  remains  to  this  day'.  In  17J6,  Count  ZinzendoH,  w'ho 
had  been  banished  from  Hernhutt,  sent  out  a  member  of  his  com- 
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munlty  to  seek  a  place  wliere  he  might  labour  in  his  Saviour’s  service. 
The  envoy,  on  his  return,  described  the  loneliness  of  the  Ronneburs’, 
and  the  singular  and  disorderly  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  Zinzendorf 
decided  that  that  was  the  spot  he  was  in  quest  of — a  place  for  work, 
with  hearts  to  whom  he  could  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviours 
love,  and  which  this  noble  spirit  consecrated  by  his  labours  and  by 
his  prayers. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Ronneburg,  where  is  a  narrow  vallev, 
thickly  wooded  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  which  has  been  opened  up 
by  culture,  you  obtain  a  lovely  view  of  !Marienborn.  In  the  middle 
ages,  when  warlike  knights  dwelt  in  the  Ronneburg,  ^larienborn  was 
the  retreat  of  a  community  of  peaceful  nuns,  who,  driven  from  their 
former  convent  by  its  dearth  of  water,  emigrated  to  what  was  then 
called  Xiedorhausen,  but  was  soon  better  known  as  Marienborn,  or 
]Mary’8  Well,  from  their  church  and  convent  being  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Till  wdthin  these  fe>v  j'ears  a  tombstone  was  to  be  seen, 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  church,  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  monk  and  a 
nun  ;  the  former  holding  a  flask,  the  latter  a  loaf  of  bread.  Tradition 
told  of  their  having  been  walled  up  as  the  penalty  of  having  broken 
their  vows  ;  and  horror  at  their  frightful  doom  fostered  the  belief 
that  their  unquiet  spirits  continued  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  guilt. 
In  1553,  the  convent  w'as  abolished,  and  a  magniticent  castle  rose  on 
the  spot,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  noble  owners  of 
■which  visited  it  occasionally,  while  at  other  times  its  spacious  apart¬ 
ments  were  used  as  store-rooms' and  granaries. 

Hither  repaired  Zinzendorf,  when  banished  from  Hemhutt.  Being 
pleased  with  the  spot,  he  took  a  long  lease  of  the  estate,  and  esta¬ 
blished  a  community  of  brethren  in  the  castle.  His  duties  frequently 
summoned  him  thence  ;  more  than  once  to  America,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Red  Indians ;  and  then  he  returned  to  strengthen  himself 
for  holier,  harder  work.  Here,  bishops  were  ordained,  preachers  were 
chosen,  and  youths  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  confided 
to  the  Brethren,  were  carefully  educated.  From  hence  were  mis¬ 
sionaries  sent  forth  to  St.  Thomas,  to  Greenland  in  the  icy  north, 
to  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  to  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  and 
even  to  the  Persian  guebres  and  the  Chinese.  And  when  they  were 
weary  or  sick,  they  were  summoned  to  recruit  themselves  in  this 
peaceful  valley,  where  their  narratives  of  God’s  mighty  dealings  among 
th«  heathen  kindled  in  many  youthful  hearts  a  zeal  as  fervent  as 
their  own. 

Pious  matrons  and  young  maidens,  unfettered  by  domestic  ties, 
pressed  eagerly  into  the  service,  anxious  to  prove  themselves  true 
servants  of  their  crucitied  Master  among  the  heathen.  Most  of  these 
converts,  whether  male  or  female,  were  of  the  artizan  class,  who, 
having  been  hiithful  in  a  few  things,  were  honoured  to  do  their  Lord 
service  in  many  things. 

Had  they  but  remained  in  this  valley  of  Marienbom,  where  their 
labours  were  so  richly  blessed,  they  would  now  have  been  the  salt  of 
the  whole  district.  .  But  the  space  was  narrow,  and  the  castle  was 
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s  service.  I  ^  overcrowded  to  tlie  very  roof.  ^Members  of  every  denomination,  indus- 
^nnebure,  I  M  trious  tradespeople,  studious  professors,  needy  people  who  yet  were 
linzendorf  jL  in  grace,  rich  merchants  who  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  the 

for  work,  I  community’s  disposal,  and  begged  for  a  resting-place  there,  contem- 
Saviour  8  f  idative  jdiilosophers,  worn-out  statesmen,  noble  maidens,  all  wished 
rs  and  by  |  ?  to*  share  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  community  of  JMarienborn. 

w.  For  these  reasons  they  gladly  accepted  the  oiler  of  Count  Budingen 
>w  valley,  8;;  make  over  to  them  by  sale  an  estate  about  two  miles  from 

pened  up  Budin^^en.  It  was  partly  cultivated,  and  not  far  from  Haag,  with  its 

c  middle  t  ;  churcir  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  its  high  grounds  to  the  east 

born  was  K  towering  above  the  woods,  though  the  Brethren’s  settlement  lay  in 

'om  their  ft  :  the  plain. 

was  then  ft  :  Zinzendorf  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  spot.  He  foresaw  the 

iborn,  or  ft  pyils  which  would  ultimately  result  to  the  congregation  from  their 
d  to  the  |E  ■  settlement  there.  In  1787,  however.  Bishop  David  Nitschmann  and 

be  seen,  ft  ^  j)i..  Priegelstein  signed  a  contract  with  the  territorial  lords  of 

nk  and  a  ft  Budingen,  in  which  the  latter  agreed,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  down 

fradition  ft  1  and  a  yearly  tax  on  the  land,  to  make  ov’er  the  estate  of  Haag  to  the 

g  broken  j  Brethren — to  be  by  them  cultivated  as  they  might  determine.  They 

he  belief  |  were  also  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  so  far  as 

eir  guilt.  ’  it  conformed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  their  own  church  disci- 

)  rose  on  ft^«  pline  was  guaranteed  to  them,  including  not  only  the  a])pointment 

wners  of  |  of  their  pastors,  but  of  their  police-officers,  and  magistrates  of  ihtnr 

IS  apart-  ft^  own  community.  As  the  vassals  or  subjects  of  Budingen  considered 

ftp  themselves  in  some  degree  ag^ieved  by  this  contract,  it  underwent 
Being  some  slight  alterations  in  1748,  during  the  Count’s  absence  in 

nd  esta-  America. 

3quently  "Wm  ^leantime,  the  barren  wild  became  a  blooming  paradise  ;  house 

3ach  the  after  house  sprang  up,  and,  among  others,  a  very  beautiful  one  for 

I  himself  ®  the  Count,  which  was  also  intended  for  congregational  purposes.  In 

erswere  a  little  time  the  population  amounted  to  a  thousan(l,  who  were 

confided  w  drawn  together  solely  by  the  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  com- 

3re  mis-  ft  munion  of  the  Brethren.  They  worked  with  their  hands  for  their 

y  north,  daily  bread,  and  wrote  and  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 

•ica,  and  munity ;  carrying  the  message  of  the  Saviour’s  love  to  all,  far  and 

ley  were  near.  Brethren  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were  originally  designed 

in  this  fe  to  be  the  sole  settlers ;  but  who  could  hinder  Ijiitherans  and 

3  among  « !  Separatists  from  joining  the  congregation  into  which  they  were  so 

vent  as  eager  to  be  received  ?  It  could  be  no  outward  advantage  that  drew 

ftl  them  .to_the  Brethren — it  could”  only  be  that  love  to  the  Saviour 

tic  ties,  which,  at  that  time,  pervaded  the  whole  country  like  a  breath  of 

es  true  Pentecost.  But  the  congregation  received  no  member  without  strict 

)f  these  ft  inquiry,  and  many  were  admonished  rather  to  remain  and  let  their 

s,  who,  ft  light  shine  in  their  own  circle. 

ir  Lord  ft  The  fact  of  their  receiving  members,  as  their  enemies  declared, 

ft  from  all  sects,  created  much  prejudice  against  them.  The  indepen- 
'  their  ft  dent  comings  and  goings  of  their  various  servants  and  ministers,  the 

salt  of  ft  truly  fraternal  union  among  themselves,  and  the  settling  their  dilfe- 

le  was  ft  rences  without  help  or  counsel  from  without,  all  conspired  so  to 
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increase  this  misunderstandino:  and  ill-will,  that  in  1750,  the  Brethren 
rt'ceived  orders  to  disperse,  and  Haag  became  once  more  a  desolate 
place. 

Wherever  mammon  has  been  the  original  bond  of  union,  whether 
in  friendship,  in  marriages,  or  in  communities,  it  generally  helps  also 
to  dissolve  it.  So  it  was  in  this  instance. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  helped  to  destroy  Hen’n- 
haag,  and  which,  to  this  day,  occasions  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
^Moravian  Brethren.  A  whole  community  possessed  of  one  general 
idea,  viz.  that  of  living  to  and  for  the  Saviour,  of  devoting  and 
sacrificing  everything  to  His  service,  naturally  fell  by  degrees  into 
peculiar  forms  and  terms  of  expression.  This  was  much  more  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  Brethren  at  that  time  than  it  is  now.  As  to  the 
breaking  up  of  Herrnhaag,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Count’s 
family  had  consented  to  it.  Zinzendorf  said,  “  I  .slnill  always  consider 
this  occurrence  among  my  especial  mercies,  and  not  among  those 
circumstances  which  are  trying  at  the  time,  and  worse  in  their 
consequences.  The  chastisement  was  hard  to  bear  at  the  moment, 
but  afterwards  it  yielded  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to 
them  that  were  exercised  thereby.  We  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it 
ultimately.” 

Such  was  the  language  of  faith  and  experience.  Yet  we  must 
regret  the  desolation  which  succeeded  active  labour  and  industry — 
the  present  loneliness  of  a  spot  where  all  had  been  life  and  energy. 
The  traveller  who  now  seeks  the  Moravian  burial-ground  is  pained 
to  find  it  a  deserted  waste  fed  dovyn  by  sheep ;  should  he  search  for 
the  tablets  of  Zinzendorf ’s  son,  Christian  Ludwig,  of  his  oldest  friends 
Rcuss  Ebersdorfi‘,  of  Count  Henry  the  29th,  and  of  Sclirautenbach’s 
beloved  Sophie  Auguste,  he  finds  a  heap  of  grave-stones  in  the  hall 
of  what  was  once  the  Brethren’s  house,  piled  one  on  another  in  a 
sjnrit  of  heathenish  sellishness,  that  more  ground  may  be  obtained 
for  culture,  and  turns  away  in  grief  or  in  tears. 

13ut  while  the  habitations  of  the  Brethren  are  desolate,  the  little 
village  of  Lindheim  .shows,  too,  what  gi’eat  changes  have  taken  place. 
W  e  can  remember  it  as  the  Brethren  must  have  known  it;  have 
wandered  through  the  little  cells  formerly  occupied  by  the  pupils, 
and  seen  the  chapel  in  which  Zinzendorf  once  exhorted  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  David  Nitschmann  prepared  young  men  for  their  Master’s 
service  ;  have  seen  the  rooms  which  Schrautenbach  inhabited,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  and  teacher — the  room  in  which 


his  wife  died,  and  where  her  picture  comforted  the  forsaken  husband. 
All  this  has  been  changed,  for  each  has  tried  to  embellish  his  own 
little  place  according  to  his  taste,  regardless  of  ])ast  associations ; 
but  nature  remains  the  same,  and  therefore  the  trees  are  still  there. 


beneath  which  the  Brethren  strolled  and  meditated,  and  their  pujnls 
played.  One  of  these,  a  stately  oak,  bears  the  inscription — “  This 
oak  was  planted  by  Bartholomew  Bruchmaur,  in  the  year  17G9.” 
He  was  Schrautenbach’s  gardener,  and  a  member  of  the  com¬ 


munity. 
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,  •  i  ^  nf  tin's  little  village  calls  for  praise  to  God,  who  has 
The  g  times  of  horror  and  Woodshed.  The  wounds 

eont  fTliirtv  Years’  War  were  healing,  people  were  growing 

caused  bj  and  the  Church  was  even  more  despised 

ashamed  of  " f  petitions  of  the  pastors  at  that 
t,,anino«ronn  dajs^  feoine^^  ^  fvom  Lindheiin  May  it 

,l„y  are  masters  to  point  out  certain  methods 

please  my  gmcious  loids  and  ma^  ^^.^1  ^ 

ply  on 

''"?t'dhrnot'rcw”tfs’uch  ministers  that  the  charges  might  in  some 
1  1  L  owing  to  themselves.  A  cold  orthodoxy  had  taken  posst^- 
of  L  ulpit  and  the  people,  who  came  hungry,  were  sent  empty 
mPccW  arose,  which  were  joined  not  only  by  the  common 
"'^e  but  by  many  of  the  aristocracy.  For  some  time  Spener  was 
t  o  cP  of  these  sects,  uniting  them  by  the  pei-suas.ve  powtm  ot 
1  •  •  i.iotv  and  bringing  more  vital  Christianity  into  the  houses 
the  noWlity.  His  chief  friends  were  two  ladies,  Bmiigna,  Countess 
%f  Solms  -  Lauhach,  grandmother  of  Countess  Zinzendorf,  and 
fhiSana,  Countess  of  Stolbcrg  Gedern,  born  Princess  ot  ^^‘-■‘^klen- 
l,  ,r"  In  Lindheim,  Spener  was  a  fn^quent  and  welcome  guest  at  e 
castle  of  Herr  von  Djmhausen,  with  whom  he  remained  in  triendship 
£r  his  departure  from  Frankfort,  though  liis  spirit  did  not  take 
I  •  Vv.o  foTTiilv  The  relioqous  element  m  it  ioimd  no  nourish- 
met  af  ^r  Sr’s  pHure,  and  various  sects  insinuated  them- 
Xs  These  were  all  such  as  had  more  or  less  made  shipwreck  of 
Iheir  faith,  and  were  seeking  for  the  philosopher  s  stone  rather  than 

fnr  the  chief  corner-stone,  even  the  Lord  Jesus. 

TWs  t  me  of  searching  for  the  truth  and  frequent  abe, rations  from 
it  had  rcffect  on  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Dynshausen,  an 

intcilectual  and  cultivated  young  lady  ."VriH  PuttrEit 
e.xeitable  temperament.  She  e  tatrat 

von  Wcitelsbach  Schrautcnbach,  Councillor  “^,^*^tl.  io  it  the 
who  had  a  similarly  restless,  searching  spirit.  1  hey  both  jointii  t  lie 
sect  known  as  “  The  Inspired  Ones,”  whose  founder  was  the  so-ca  e 
nronhet  Rock  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

^  it  eldest  st  of  this  pair  was  Ludwig  Carl  von  Schrautenbac 
whose  memory  is  precious  in  the  history  of  Moravians ^  Ab<m 

1730,  the  Schrautcnbach  fixmily  became  ^  jorf 

ofthe_United  Brethren,  especially  X?  warsLrrin- 

An  unwonted  seriousness,  a  yearmug  a  er  i  -f;  • 

the  hearts  of  the  middle  classes  ;  “^^‘"^'^X/tnls  anxious 

the  Jlorarians  was  kindling  a  flame  in  thousands  o  ' 

for  their  salvation.  When  Zinzendorf  tFeirfore  was  ban  shed  ho^ 

Saxony  in  1730,  and  took  refuge  in  le  ‘  ^.f  Ids  castle 

friend  of  Rock’s,  Schrautenbaeh  offered  him  the  sheltei 

Petiorf gratefully  declined  the  kind  offer; f 
the  Ronneburg ;  but  a  sincere  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
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families  ;  and  when  Zinzendorf  sent  liis  eldest  son,  Christian  Rcnatus  ^ 
and  his  young  friend,  Von  Schachinann,  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
Moravian  brother,  .lohannes  Nitschmann,  to  the  University  of  Jena 
Schautenbach  placed  his  Ludwig  under  the  same  guidance.  After 
some  j'cars’  study,  the  young  men  returned  from  Jena,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  their  teachers  and  fellow-students,  and  established 
a  Divinity  College  here,  at  which  many  of  the  Brethren  were  subse¬ 
quently  educated.  There  were  often  several  hundred  students  in  the 
College  :  their  fare  was  humble,  their  clothing  simple,  for  they  desired 
to  prove  themselves  real  servants  of  Him  who  knew  not  where  to  lay 
His  head. 

Young  noblemen  were  not  ashamed  in  those  days  to  seek  their 
chief  distinction  as  humble,  self-denying,  laborious  serv’ants  of  their 
Lord.  Zinzendorf  s  example — his  abnegation  of  self,  and  burning 
love  for  mankind — could  not  but  kindle  corresponding  fervour  in 
others  who,  according  to  this  world’s  judgment,  were  born  only  to 
govern  and  to  enjoy.  One  of  these,  after  his  return  from  St.  Thomas, 
was  received  into  the  congregation  at  ^larienborn  with  these  words : 

“  Thou  art  my  brother  in  nobility  and  rank ;  but,  on  entering  our 
community,  I  can  offer  thee  no  greater  privileges  or  honours  than 
the  poorest  among  us.”  And  the  other  did  not  draw  back. 

Schrautenbach  was  for  manv  vears  an  active  member  of  the  con- 
gregation.  His  mind  and  spirit  developed  wonderfully  during  his 
frequent  journeys,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  could  vie  with  him 
in  scientific  acquirtmients  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  was 
sought  out  and  esteemed  by  philosophers,  statesmen,  nobles,  and 
princes.  After  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Sophie  Auguste,  whom 
he  called  “  his  greatest  earthly  treasure,”  he  withdrew  more  and  more 
into  solitude,  and  seldom  took  part  in  the  Brethren’s  conferences; 
but  he  continued  a  staunch  member  of  their  Church  to  his  dying  day, 
as  is  proved  by  his  letters  and  his  life  of  Count  Zinzendorf. 

This  book,  which  unfortunately  remained  unpublished  from  1732 
to  1851,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  extract,  is  a  twofold  monument 
of  the  greatness  of  the  teacher  and  the  worth  of  the  scholar  ;  for  in 
this  memoir  Zinzendorf  appears  truly  apostolic  in  word  and  deed, 
and  Schrautenbach  a  man  in  power  and  a  child  in  faith. 

The  interval  between  his  wife’s  decease  and  his  own  death  was  a 
period  of  usefulness  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man.  He  was 
sought  after  by  princes  as  their  counsellor  and  ambassador,  and 
visited  by  jdiilosophers  that  they  might  di-ink  of  his  learning.  In 
1779,  he  accompanied  the  Landgravine  Wilhelmina,  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  Grand- Duke  Paul,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  honour¬ 
ably  received  there  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  Some  years  later  he 
received  at  his  castle  of  Lindheim  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time,  who  came  to  enjoy  the  society  of  one  in  whom  know¬ 
ledge  and  faith  were  so  singularly  united.  One  of  these  (who  wrote 
a  book  on  the  blessings  of  “  Solitude,”  though  he  never  experienced 
those  blessings  in  his  ovm  heart) — a  man  of  great  knowledge,  but 
who  knew  too  little  of  the  quietness  and  confidence  which  are  our 
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mrenfftli _ said  of  Schrautcnbach,  after  his  death  : — “  A  greater  head 

•ould  not  at  that  time  have  been  found  in  any  German  court.  I 
never  met  with  a  shrewder  observer  of  men  and  their  actions  ;  a  more 
list  and  exact  judge  of  those  who  lived  in  the  world,  and  played  a 
prominent  part  in  it.  I  never  knew  a  soul  more  untrammelled,  in- 
Irenuons,  strong,  and  gentle  ;  never  an  eye  that  more  faithfully  and 
correctly  saw  as  far  as  human  eye  could  see ;  never  a  man  to  whose 
lovinf^  heart  I  would  sooner  cling  in  life  and  in  death.  Simple  and 
modest  was  his  country-seat ;  his  garden  rustic,  his  meals  frugal,  and 
his  solitude  in  the  Wetterau,  where  he  lived  for  heaven,  was  a  true 


heaven  to  me  !  ” 

xVnd  where  had  Baron  Schrautenbach  learnt  all  this  ?  In  the 
school  of  the  Moldavians — in  the  service  of  the  Saviour.  lie  was  the 
pupil  of  Zinzendorf,  whose  prayer  was,  “Lord,  let  me  tell  to  all  around 
liow  sweet  it  is  to  love  Thee,  to  suffer  for  Thee,  to  weep  with  Thee, 
to  rejoice  with  Thee  !’* 

In  going  into  the  churchyard,  where  stands  the  little  chapel  erected 
to  the  dead,  and  in  which  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  bearing  tliis 
inscription — 


HERE  RESTS,  IN  UIS  SAVIOUR, 

PARON  LUDWIG  RENATUS  VON  SCHRAUTENBACH 
UlS  LIFE  WAS  A  BLESSING  TO  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES; 

HIS  MEMORY  ALSO  IS  BLESSED — 

so  many  recollections  of  “  the  good  master  ’’  crowd  upon  the  mind, 
that  nothing  which  has  yet  been  published  has  done  him  justice ; 
and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  told  about  him  and  liis  times. 
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Till  we  can  call  the  Lord  our  own, 

And,  earth  forgotten,  self-subdued. 

Sit  at  the  footstool  of  His  throne, 

With  the  right  spirit  fast  renewed ; 

Far  yet  the  narrow  pathway  lies. 

The  covenanted  goal,  how  far 

Gleams,  in  our  filmed  and  straining  eyes. 
The  radiance  of  the  morning  star. 

Into  Thy  heart  of  boundless  love. 
Uplifted  Saviour!  raise  me  still; 

Oh  !  draw  my  every  thought  above. 

Thou  Conqueror  of  the  carnal  will ! 

That  so  I  may  be  w'holly  Thine, 

And  stedfast  in  Thy  faith  abide; 

Till  I  can,  in  Thy  inmost  shrine. 

This  stricken,  laden  conscience  hide. 
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Fade,  earthly  honours,  from  my  heart  ’ 

Ye  fleeting  joys  of  earth,  farewell ! 

For  the  Lord’s  table  I  depart. 

And  in  His  savinp  pasture  dwell. 

No  crlory  hut  His  shame  ean  thrill 

This  pulse ;  no  freedom  but  His  bands 

I  deck  me  with  the  rose  which  still 
In  JSharon  blooms  for  cleansed  hands.* 

It  was  a  June  evening’  in  the  year  1 780.  The  sun  was  sheddintr 
its  departing  glories  on  the  grey  walls  of  the  Ronneburg.  The  view 
across  the  valhws  and  over  to  the  mountains  was  lovely.  Not  a 
cloudlet  was  in  the  sky ;  the  landscape  reposed  peacefully  in  the 
sunshine,  as  a  child  basks  in  the  smile  of  its  mother.  The  chimneys 
of  the  little  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Ronneburg  already  sent  forth 
their  little  blue  columns  of  smoke,  showing  where  the  housewives 
were  j^reparing  the  evening  soup.  Tired  labourers  were  returning 
from  the  hcids,  and  flocks  were  seen  slowly^  approaching  the  hamlets; 
but  the  woods  were  still  alive,  the  birds  were  carolling  their  last  song 
before  seeking  rest,  and  the  thrush  warbled  louder  than  any  of  them. 
Let  not  those  who  wander  in  the  woods  at  early  dawn,  or  in  evening 
shades,  be  unmindful  of  his  song  ;  it  is  a  reminder  to  praise  the  Lord 
of  heaven,  who  slumbereth  not  nor  sleepeth.  The  sun  shines  on 
many,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  is  heard  by  many ;  but  he  only  has 
the  right  sight  and  the  right  hearing  whose  heart  the  Lord  hath 
opened  to  see  His  wondrous  things.  Rut  there  were  few  such,  this 
evening,  on  the  Ronneburg.  As  in  the  valleys  below,  so  also  here 
on  the  heights,  the  wants  of  the  body  alone  were  being  cared  for. 
The  greater  part  of  the  castle  lay  in  deep  repose.  A  few  solitary 
Jews  were  returning  home  with  their  burdens  on  their  backs,  but 
none  cared  to  look  around,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 
Each  urgently  pressed  onward,  eager  to  gain  the  height  where  rest 
awaited  liim. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  in  the  full  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
a  large  walnut-tree  shaded  part  of  what  had  once  been  the  castle- 
garden.  Reneath  it  sat  a  man  somewhat  past  the  prime  of  life,  busily 
cutting  spoons  out  of  maple-wood.  It  was  |)leasant  to  watch  his 
industrious  fingers  shaping  them  so  readily.  When  he  had  given  the 
right  form  to  the  spoon  with  a  large  knife,  he  took  a  smaller  one 
from  a  little  three-legged  table  near  him,  and  with  it  carved  many 
pi'ctty  devices  on  the  handle,  such  as  flowers  and  leaves,  a  heart,  or 
a  bird.  Sometimes  the  devdce  was  two  hands  folded,  to  remind  him 
who  used  the  spoon  that  hearts  should  be  continually^  raised  to  the 
Lord  who  giveth  us  our  meat  in  due  season.  He  had  just  finished 
one  of  these  spoons  with  the  folded  hands,  and  held  it  up  a  few 
moments  in  the  light ;  then  he  folded  his  own,  and,  with  a  long  look 
down  into  the  valleys  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  devotion  on  his 
countenance,  he  sang  the  following  hymn,  in  a  deep  and  meUow 
voice  : — 

*  The  copy  light  of  these  hymns  is  reserved. 
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Awake  my  heart — faint  not,  but  sec 
Whence  strength  and  peace  and  shelter  come, 

Almighty  win^s  o’ershadow  thee. 

Infinite  love  entreats  thee  home. 

(lod’s  faithful  Word  shall  be  thy  shield 
Where  the  chance  shafts  of  evil  tly — 

Thy  stroll*;  rock  lie — the  Self- revealed. 

Whose  spoken  promise  cannot  lie.” 

As  ho  was  singing  tlie  last  words,  a  figure  gently  approached  him, 
in  a  listening  attitude.  It  was  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  white 
bi‘ard.  His  small  lively  eyes  rested  first  on  the  singer,  and  then  on 
the  valley  beneath.  He  wtxs  evidently  desirous  of  ojiening  a  con¬ 
versation,  but  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  begin.  Ilowever,  when 
the  other  had  ended  his  song,  and  was  resuming  his  work,  the  old 
man  hastily  walked  up  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  at  once 
betrayed  the  Jew  ; — 

“  Good  evening,  neighbour  Rothenbacher.  Does  your  work  get 
on  well  ?  ’Tis  indeed  good  for  one’s  heart  to  sit  up  here,  and  see  the 
setting  sun ;  but  still  better  to  have  the  heart  stored  with  such 
psalms.  I  have  often  listened  to  you,  and  would  have  joined  in  had 
1  known  the  words.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  I  under¬ 
stand  and  feel  as  well  as  you,  for  is  it  not  all  taken  from  the  Psalms 
and  from  the  Prophets  ?” 

“  1  am  glad  you  can  say  so.  Rabbi  Abraham,”  replied  the  other, 
without  discontinuing  his  work,  “  you  can  hardly  believe  how  they 
refresh  my  soul.  Each  one  of  us  carries  his  own  little  burthen  of  care 
about  with  him,  and  at  times  is  oppressed  by  its  w^eight ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  sweet  texts  in  God’s  Word,  and  the  sweet  songs  good 
men  have  written  on  them,  wdio  have  felt  as  we  feel ;  ah  !  how  could 
we  bear  up  at  all  ?” 

“  I  am  of  your  mind.  Master  Rothenbacher,”  returned  the  old 
man,  “  but  sing  I  cannot,  and  never  could.  How  should  a  poor  Jew 
sing  ?  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  of  us  to  open  his  mouth  in 
the  way  of  song,  for  there  is  not  a  peasant-boy  that  would  not  have 
his  stone  to  throw  at  us,  and  cry  out — ‘  Hit  him,  hit  him  !  here’s  a 
Jew  that  wants  to  sing !’  Ah,  that’s  why  our  mothers  sing  so  softly 
when  they  lull  their  children  to  sleep  ;  and  the  children  grow  up  in 
the  belief  that  they  cannot  sing.  Yet  w^e  have  lx?en  a  nation  rich  in 
song ;  and  we  might  be  so  still  if  your  people  had  a  heart  for  our 
people.  And  yet  ’tis  the  same  with  a  JeAv’s  heart  as  wdth  a  Chnstian’s 
— our  God  and  Lord  has  made  it  tender,  and  timid,  and  full  of 
-yearnings  for  His  help.  Believe  me,' Rothenbacher,  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  lying  would  ill  become  me,  many  of  our  people  are  dying  of 
broken  hearts,  for  they  are  seeking  something  they  cannot  find  !  I 
have  often  wiped  a  tear  from  my  eye  when  I  have  passed  a  church, 
and  heard  the  organ  playing,  and  voices  singing  within.  And  when 
I  have  been  alone  in  these  woods,  and  heard  the  evening  bells,  I  have 
felt  so  strangely  sad  !  Then,  I  have  said  to  myself — ‘What  ails  thee, 
Abraham  ?  What  wouldest  thou  ?  Hast  got  a  wife,  and  child,  and 
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shelter,  and  dail}'  bread,  God  be  tlianked  !  What  wouldest  thou 
more  r’  Then  liave  I  thouirlit — ‘  It  is  the  God  of  thy  fathers  who 
speaks  to  thee,  as  He  spoke  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  and  in  the 
burning  bush !’ — and  1  have  opened  my  heart, thoup:h  without  ])ravin(r. 
rhymes  ;  and  have  felt,  oli,  so  ha])py  ;  1  cannot  say  how  !  And*  thus 
have  1  often  felt  while  listening  to  vour  soncfs.” 

“Do  you  know  what  that  is,  Kabbi  Abraham?”  softly  replied 
Rothenbacher.  “  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shej)herd,  who  is  seeking 
you ;  Him  of  whom  we  read  in  Ezekiel,  ‘  Hehold  1,  even  I,  will  both 
search  my  sheej)  and  se(‘k  them  out  as  a  she{)herd  seeketh  out  his 
flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  amons:  his  sheep  that  are  scattered  ;  and 
I  will  set  uj)  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them ;  even 
my  servant  David.’  Rut  the  ])ro])het  who  sjmke  this  is  dead ;  and 
David,  to  whom  it  seems  to  ap))ly,  is  dead  also  ;  and  yet  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken,  nor  its  truths  ever  fail.  Therefore  the  Pro])het 
must  ])oint  to  him  who  called  himself,  and  truly  v:as^  the  Good 
Shepherd,  for  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  And  even  now, 
Abraham,  He  walks  to  and  fro  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  which  both 
belong  to  Him,  seeking  to  win  heai-ts  to  himself.  He  has  met  vou 
sometimes,  as  you  say,  in  the  wood,  and  also  up  here,  while  listenincr 
to  my  songs.  Harden  not  your  heart,  then,  against  Him,  for  He  is 
very  good  and  faithful,  and  of  great  loving-kindness  to  them  that 
fear  him.” 

“  What  can  He  do  for  me  ?”  said  the  Jew  in  a  still  lower  voice, 
“  I  am  old  and  ])oor,  and  shall  soon  depart  hence.  If  I  were  younger 
there  is  no  knowing  what  I  might  live  to  see  vouchsafed,  both  to 
myself  and  my  nation.  Rut  I  am  old,  and  a  stranger  and  sojourner 
in  the  land,  as  all  my  fathers  were.  What  would  now  avail  a  new 
faith  ?  As  I  wish  to  lie  with  my  people  in  the  grave,  so  I  also  wish 
to  rise  with  my  people,  for  with  them  only  shall  I  feel  at  home.  As 
it  is,  I  am  giving  a  side-look  at  the  Xazarene  and  His  j)eople,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  who  love  Him  much,  and  that  gives  me  a  divided 
heart  ;  so  let  us  drop  the  subject.” 

“As  you  will.  Rabbi  Abraham,”  said  Rothenbacher,  working 
quietly  on,  while  a  new  spoon  was  quickly  forming  under  his  fingers. 
“  I  would,  however,  just  make  this  one  remark,  that  he  who  is  con¬ 
verted  to  the  living  Saviour  is  no  longer  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  but 
a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints  of  God ;  and  wheresoever  he  may  be, 
he  feels  at  home.  1  ell  me,  I  pi'ay  you,  am  I  among  my  own  people  ? 
Where  I  was  born,  the  mountains  touch  the  clouds,  and  another 
language  is  spoken.  We  serve  the  Lord,  also,  with  different  forms ; 
and  yet,  as  1  have  often  told  you,  I  feel  at  home  here,  till  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  me  to  my  home  above.  ‘For  here  we  have  no 
continuing  city.’  Therefore,  having  our  daily  bread,  and  a  friend 
for  the  hour  of  adversity,  therewith  should  we  be  content.  That 
friend  have  you  been  to  me.  Rabbi  Almaham  ;  the  Lord  reward  you 
for  it  I  Think  not,  because  I  live  close,  and  often  pass  vou  with  a 
slight  greeting,  that  I  have  forgotten  your  kindnesses.  I  remember 
you  in  my  daily  prayers,  and  so  does  my  Magdalena.  Well  I  re- 
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monitor,  when  we  lay  in  the  little  hut  in  the  wood  yonder,  I,  wearied 
‘iliiiost  to  death,  and  my  poor  wife  sick  of  a  fever.  Ever}-  door  was 
closed  ai^ainst  us,  for  the  pastor  had  warned  his  people  to  beware  of 
the  Salzburg  heretics,  and  our  speech  bewrayed  us.  Not  even  a 
crust  of  bread  could  I  get  for  the  asking  !  It  was  just  about  tho 
time  when  the  bilberries  ripen,  so  I  brought  out  my  stricken  one,  and 
nourished  her  here  with  the  juicy  berries.  But  what  more  could  I  do? 
I  laid  mv  case  before  the  Lord,  and  besought  Him  to  help  us  as  Ho 
heliH'd  liagar  in  the  ^vilderness  and  Elijah  beside  the  brook  Cherith. 
Just  then  you  came  by,  and  opened  your  wallet,  and  gave  us  bre.ad, 
never  asking  what  creed  we  w'ere  of ;  and  you  carried  my  bundle, 
while  I  suj)ported  my  sick  wife  along,  and  you  paid  for  us  at  the  inn. 
And  as  we  emerged  from  the  mountains,  and  the  vtilley  of  Kinzig 
lay  l>efore  us,  you  said,  ‘  See  yonder,  the  Ronneburg,  where  I  dwell ! 
There,  also,  is  shelter  for  you.  They  who  live  about  there  are  all  of 
your  faith,  and  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them  will  be  kind  to  you* 
also.’  ” 

“  What  of  all  that  ?  ”  said  the  Jew,  with  a  little  impatience. 
“What  was  a  morsel  of  bread  given  to  a  hungry  wayfarer,  and  a 
word  or  two  of  comfort  spoken  to  a  sorrowful  heart  ?  I  have  not 
brought  you  here  into  very  choice  society  !  One  would  think  these 
old  walls  were  meant  to  hold  the  refuse  of  every  nation  and  language. 
I  almost  owe  you  an  apology  for  bringing  you  into  such  company, 
but  a  new  guest  has  joined  us  now,  and  a  Count  into  the  bargain  ! 
Have  you  seen  him  about  here  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Rothenbacher ;  “  when  he  came  from  Marienbom  I 

was  about  my  trade  in  the  town.  But  my  wife  tells  me  he  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  noble-looking  man,  with  such  a  kindly  look  in  his  eye  that  you 
cannot  help  being  drawm  to  him.  She  says,  that  wdien  he  first  came, 
he  spoke  freely  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  children,  about 
God’s  Word,  but  that  when  he  proceeded  to  question  them,  they  only 
stood  gaping  and  grinning.” 

“Just  like  them,”  said  the  Je\v,  with  disgust.  “  The  Count  may 
be  a  good  man,  and  an  able  one,  but  rely  on  it  that  here  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  his  place.  Just  think  !  what  could  he  do  with  lamo 
Fried  the  fiddler,  his  dragon  of  a  wife,  and  his  good-for-nothing 
children  ?  Do  you  think  the  Muscovite  will  refrain  from  drinking, 
or  have  any  respect  for  a  Count  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  ho 
would  give  his*  wife  an  extra  beating  to  prove  the  reverse.  To  say 
nothing  of  my  own  people,  who  are  notraltogether  of  the  best,  what 
IS  he  to  make  of  those  women  who  live  in  the  hole  they  call  ‘  tho 
dog-kennel  ?  ’  True,  they  are  only  at  home  by  night,  except  on 
rainy  days ;  but  when  it  does  rain,  the  whole  castle  is  ready  to  pray 
for  fine  weather !  Did  not  Schuchart,  the  magistrate,  worthy  man, 
turn  out  black  Greta  the  other  day,  wfith  all  her  goods  and  chattels  ? 
^  hat  good  was  it  ?  When  night  came  on  and  the  gates  were  shut, 
she  set  up  such  frightful  howds  that,  as  you  know,  he  was  obliged  to 
call  out  to  the  gate-keeper:  ‘  For  goodness’  sake,  let  the  jade  in,  or 
she  will  do  some  hurt  to  herself  or  others  !  ’  I’d  have  ri.sked  it, 
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though !  And  then  there  are  our  fine  gentlemen,  who  call  out  to  us 
when  we  meet  them : — ‘  Out  of  my  way,  Hebrew  !’  I  woi.der  if  their 
prophet  of  Marienborn,  Master  Rock,  has  said  this  is  the  way  we  are 
to  be  treated  ?  I  tell  you  what,”  continued  the  Jew,  bending  down, 
and  eagerly  whispering,  “  these  ‘  inspired  ones  ’  are  absolute  thorns 
in  my  side !  they  are  the  very  nails  in  my  coffin !  All  my  eighty 
years  ’  experience  of  shame  and  insult  are  as  nothing  compared  witi 
the  dishonour  I  have  to  accept  from  a  Trautmann,  an  Albig,  or  a 
fellow  like  Kaspar !  Since  Rock’s  declaration  that  this  spot  is  to  be 
‘  the  resting-place  of  the  elect,’  they  have  been  coming  up  in  swarms, 
and  driving  us  quite  into  a  corner,  not  scrupling  to  hint  that  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  turn  out  altogether.  But  no  prophet  of  them  all 
shall  turn  iiie  out  of  the  Ronneburg  !  Here  I  was  born,  eighty  years 
ago,  and  here  will  I  die.  Nor  am  I  pleased  that  this  new  comer 
should  take  up  with  such  people.  I  have  seen  them  walking  about 
together,  and  heard  them  //<ee-ing  and  //^o/t-ing  as  if  they  were  all  of 
a  sort.  But  what  matters  it  all  ?  I  have  borne  my  yoke  nearly  the 
appointed  time — my  Zadoc  may  live  to  see  how  it  all  ends.” 

“  But  who  is  this  stranger  ?  whence  comes  he,  and  what  does  he 
here.  Rabbi  Abraham  ?”  inquired  Rothenbacher.  “With  so  many 
fair  towns  and  villages  to  choose  from,  why^  should  he  pitch  on  a  spot 
like  this  ?  ” 

“  That’s  the  mystery  !  ”  returned  the  Jew.  “  There’s  something 
peculiar  about  the  man  and  his  accompaniments.  He  has  a  number 
of  fine  gentlemen  with  him,  and  heaps  of  servants ;  and,  moreover, 
is  going  to  send  for  his  wife  and  children.” 

“  To  live  up  here  ?  ”  exclaimed  Rothenbacher.  “  Nice  com¬ 
panions  the  young  Counts  and  Countesses  will  have.” 

“  Ah  !  there’s  something  in  the  wind  that  I  can’t  make  out,”  said 
the  Jew.  “  The  other  day,  as  I  was  starting  for  Marienborn,  I  just 
glanced  up  at  the  castle  as  I  passed  under  it,  to  see  if  any  one 
were  looking  out  (for  we  all  have  our  little  bit  of  curiosity) ,  when,  all 
at  once,  I  found  myself  accosted  by  a  pleasant,  lively-looking  lad, 
with  whom  I  at  once  began  talking.  He  told  me  his  name  was 
Melchior,  that  he  was  a  Moravian  Brother,  and  that  his  master  was 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who,  for  his  faith’s  sake,  was  banished  from 
Saxony,  and  that  they  were  come  here  to  win  souls  for  Christ.  Now, 
understand  that  who  can !  it  hangs  too  high  for  me.  A  Count,  and 
banished,  that  I  can  make  out ;  but,  for  his  faith’s  sake,  that  goes 
beyond  me.  Our  gracious  masters  round  about  have  something  else 
to  do,  I  fancy,  than  to  suffer  persecution  for  their  faith.  That  is  left 
for  us  poor  Jews,  and  for  ‘  the  inspired  ones.’  But  good  and  faithful 
servants  the  Count  must  at  least  have  about  him,  if  that  young 
Melchior  were  a  sample.” 

Here  the  dialogue  ceased.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  mountains 
yet  glowed  in  the  evening  light.  The  Salzburgher  laid  aside  his 
work,  and,  with  folded  hands,  gazed  pensively  at  the  glorious  sky. 
Scene  after  scene  of  his  agitated  life  rose  before  his  mind’s  eye — his 
hard,  daily  struggle  for  existence,  his  banishment  to  a  strange  land, 
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the  home  of  his  early  childhood,  all  weighed  with  unusual  heaviness 
on  his  heart  this  evening ;  and  an  indescribable  sadness  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  heart. 

i  The  sound  of  the  evening  bell  rose  from  the  valley  below ;  a  second 
'  followed,  and  then  a  third  seemed  to  answer  them  both.  The  exile 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept.  But,  through  his  tears, 
he  seemed  to  see  the  bow  of  peace  in  the  evening  clouds,  and  to  hear 
the  Lord’s  voice  saying  : — “  This  is  a  sign  of  peace  between  thee  and 
nie ;  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my 
kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  nor  the  covenant  of  my  peace 
be  removed.” 

The  promises  of  the  eternal  W6rd  returned  to  his  memory  and  his 
heart,  and  one  of  the  hymns  he  used  to  sing  in  his  mountain-home 
sprang  to  his  lips  to  comfort  and  cheer  him : — 

“  need  we  mourn,  as  in  despair, 

And  j^jrieve,  both  day  and  nij?ht  ? 

On  Him  we*ll  cast  our  every  care. 

Who  gave  us  life  and  light.*’ 

As  the  evening  star  rose  in  the  purpling  west,  and  glistened 
through  his  tears,  a  hand  was  gently  laid  on  his  shoulders,  and  a 
soft  voice  said  : — 

“  God’s  greeting  to  thee,  David  !  It  is  the  hour  of  rest.  Come 
home  and  enjoy  what  God  gives  us  in  this  strange  land.  The  sun 
sets  here  as  beautifully  as  it  does  the  Biihl  on  the  Salzach,  and  we 
know  One  who  is  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  our  heart’s  Morning 
Star!” 


IV. 

SCOTTISH  SOCIxVL  LIFE. 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  abroad  in  the  present  day  who  think 
themselves  aWe,  without  any_  special  study,  to  see  at  once  to  the 
bottom  of  whatever  subject  happens  to  emerge  into  public  notice  ; 
and  who,  in  consequence,  are  for  ever  giving  forth  their  deliverances 
about  men  and  things  with  an  air  so  oracular  that  ati  unsophisticated 
reader  can  hardly  help  now  and  then  being  taken  in  by  them.  Cer¬ 
tain  brilliant  Essayists,  who  each  week  are  good  enough  to  show  to 
the  people  of  England  their  miserable  weaknesses  and  stupidities, 
are  the  most  notable  representatives  of  this  class.  To  say  that  a 
Saturday  Reviewer  can  talk  of  all  manner  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  and  all  manner  of  men,  from 
the  king  in  his  chamber  to  the  costermonger  in  the  street,  is  to 
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say  little.  The  fact  is,  ho  knows  more  about  each  than  all  of  us 
put  together ;  and  even  the  famous  traveller  who,  ignorant  of  all 
other  things,  kept  alive  his  self-respect  by  reflecting  that  he  at  least 
knew  something  about  leather,  would  soon  have  had  it  made  plain  to 
him  by  one  or  other  of  these  young  gentlemen — who,  being  able,  let 
us  suppose,  to  “  speak  Greek,”  are  of  course  (the  greater  including 
the  less)  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  else — that  he 
laboured  under  an  entire  delusion. 

These  acute  and  wide-awake  young  men  (with  whom  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  Wisdom  will  die)  cast  an  eagle  glance  occasionally 
across  the  Tweed,  and  take  severe  though  disdainful  notice  of 
Scottish  affairs.  Our  northern  neighbours  are  to  them  “  outer 
barbarians.”  Some  of  them,  indeed,  like  the  ladies  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Bowring,  whom,  because  they  had  lived  for  a  season  in 
Canton,  certain  Chinese  gentlemen  were  willing  to  regard  as  semi- 
civilized — some  of  them  hav^ing  wandered  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and 
there  happily^  encountered  ‘‘  Us,”  haVC  taken  on  a  little  polish.  But 
the  “  wut,”  and  the  morals,  and  the  religion*  of  the  remainder  are 
such  as  to  sink  the  country  below  the  level  of  the  most  benighted 
British  dependency.  Homer  himself,  however,  is  allowed  the  pri\d. 
lege  of  nodding  occasionally.  And  in  that  case  it  need  not  be 
matter  of  great  surprise  if  the  Satimlaij  Eeview  should  now  and  then 
speak  nonsense.  The  thing,  of  course,  happens  rarely;  but,  just  to 
show  that  a  cii’cumstance  so  unlikely  may  occur,  there  can  be  no 
haiun  in  giving  an  example. 

Some  time  ago,  very  painful  disclosures  were  made  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  Scotland ;  and  these,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  was  previously  known  about  the  amount  of 
wliisky  consumption,  seemed  to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly^  hix  state  of  morality  in  the  country^  generally.  All  the  news¬ 
papers,  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Border,  immediately  came  forth  with 
leaders ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  Saturday  Ilevieiv  favoured  the 
world  with  its  reflections.  These  were  to  this  effect : — that  the 
immorality  of  Scotland  was  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  unna¬ 
tural  restraints  of  its  gloomy  religion — that  the  people,  breaking 
from  the  tyu'anny  of  the  Church,  had  run,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  into  gi’oss  excesses — and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  had 
occurred  in  the  10th  century^  what  had  happened  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when,  after  the  Puritanic  compression  of  the 
Commonwealth  time,  there  followed  the  licentious  abandonment  of 
the  era  of  the  Restoration.  The  theory  looked  wonderfully^  plausible. 
The  Scotch  used  to  get  the  character  and  credit  of  being  a  religious 
people.  How  did  it  happen  that,  as  it  seemed,  their  character  had 
become  wholly  changed  ?  The  explanation  of  the  reaction  was  just 
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®  “  A  Scotch  councillor/’  says  one  of  the  youn^  gentlemen,  in  a  late  number, 
is  an  animal  consisting  three  parts  of  a  strong  belief  in  Predestination  and  one 
art  of  a  strong  liking  for  whisky -toddy.”  Yes!  and,  of  course,  all  Scotchmen 
lave  red  hair,  wear  the  kilt,  and  feed  on  sheei)s’  heads ! 
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flic  one  to  strike  a  would-be  pliilosopliic  mind,  addicted  to  looking 
indolently  at  all  things  from  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  ascertaining  the  actual  facts  of  the  antecedent  history. 
\nd  when,  in  favour  of  such  a  theory,  so  plausible  in  itself,  there 
could  he  adduced  also  a  famous  historical  parallel,  the  case  appeared 
■  too  clear  to  require  any  array  of  additional  witnesses  ;  and,  with  all 
^  the  sublime  assurance  of  one  who  is  dealing  with  an  axiom,  “  the 
brilliant  Essayist”  laid  down  the  law,  that  John  Knox,  and  the  men 
of  like  mind  that  followed  him,  w^ere  responsible  for  the  immorality 
and  intemperance  of  their  unhappy  country. 

Now,  we  venture  to  say  that  if  the  writer  of  this  nonsense  had  put 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring  a  little  into  the  simple  facts  of  the 
case,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  not  always  unerring  intuitions  of 
his  own  mind,  he  would  never  have  put  on  paper  wdiat,  to  many, 
can  liave  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  a  suspicion, 
which  appears  to  be  gaining  increased  currency — that  the  Saturday 
licview  is  very  nearly  as  shallow  as  it  is  bitter.  The  sober  truth  is, 
that  there  has  been  in  Scotland  no  such  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
as  happened  in  Charles  the  Second’s  time.  Whatever  be  the  state 
of  society  in  the  country  now,  it  has  become  what  it  is  after  years  of 
slow  and  deliberate  growth.  And  if  it  be  asked  what  has  been  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social  disorders  which  surround  it,  we 
unhesitatingly  answer  that  they  began  and  gained  strength  with  its 
decay,  and' they  are  now  diminishing,  and  will,  wo  trust,  finally  dis¬ 
appear  as  it  attains  to  its  pristine  vitality  and  vigour.  This  is  not  a 
point  of  such  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  kind  that  two  men,  equally 
competent  to  judge,  may  honestly  differ  about  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
marked,  manifest,  surface  facts,  in  reference  to  which  all  well- 
informed  persons  are  agreed.  The  decline  of  Scottish  morality  was 
occasioned  not  by  the  people  becoming  religious  overmuch,  but  by 
the  otlier  thing  ;  not  by  the  Puritanic  grip  becoming  so  firm  as  to 
be  intolerable,  but  by  its  becoming  fatally  lax  and  feeble.  The 
covenanting  spirit  of  Scotland  died  slowly  out.  ‘  As  the  result  of  a 
secularizing  policy,  exercised  within  the  Church  itself,  its  Puritanism 
gradually  became  extinct ;  and  it  was  when  that  change  in  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  nation  had  been  achieved — when 
spiritual  life  languished,  and  when  ecclesiastical  discipline  had 
become  a  dead  letter — that  there  sprang  naturally  up  that  plentiful 
crop  of  immoralities  which  have  since- made  the  scene  of  tliem  a 
hyeword  and  a  reproach.  It  is,  however,  an  admitted  fact  that,  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  things  have  been  greatly  and  manifestly 
impro\dng.  In  eveiy  department  of  social  life'  the  tendency  is 
unmistakeably  upward.  And  how  is  this  ?  The  chanye  for  the  better 
u  mainly  due  to  a  revival  of  that  very  kind  and  style  of  religion,  to  a 
rerod  from  ivhich,  according  to  some,  is  directly  attributable  the  moral 
decay  binder  which  the  co^intry  has  long  so  severely  suffered.  In  a 
word,  however  mysterious  and  illogical  the  thing  may  be,  it  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  Scotland, 
instead  of  being  mutually  abhorrent  and  antagonistic  (as  a  Saturday 
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Beviewer  would  say,)  are  so  closely  and  vitally  allied  that  they  have 
for  ever  stood  and  fallen  together. 

Ill  considering  such  a  suliject  as  the  Social  Life  of  a  people,  a 
variety  of  things  requires  to  be  taken  an  account  of — as,  for  example  ? 
their  habits  and  circumstances  ;  the  state  of  education  among  them-  « 
their  national  character  and  history  ;  the  relation  of  the  classes ;  and  ^ 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  which  are  at  work,  whether  for  evil  or  i 
for  good.  In  what  is  to  follow  of  this  Paper,  we  shall  have  occasion 
probably  to  refer,  more  or  less  pariicularly,  to  most  of  these ;  but, 
as  all  we  can  attempt  here  is  not  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  sub-  * 
ject,  but  merely  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  its  more  salient  features, 
we  shall  notice  them  not  under  separate  heads,  but  just  as  they  may 
happen  to  present  themselves  as  we  proceed  in  our  review. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Scottish  Intemperance,  that  we  can  i 
hardly  help  speaking  of  it  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Maclaren,*  in  his 
“  Rise  and  Progress  of  Whisky  Drinking  in  Scotland,”  has  collected 
together  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  bearing  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  proves,  for  example,  that  ale  and  the  light  wines  of  the 
Continent  formed  originally  the  national  drink  norih  of  the  Border. 
In  eridence  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  latter  could  be  had  some 
three  centuries  ago,  he  mentions  that  John  Knox,  whose  stipend 
never  exceeded  £'1'1  4s.  5d.  of  our  money,  “  drew  from  his  own  pipe 
of  claret  the  day  before  he  died  and  he  gives  tables  which  appear 
to  show  that,  even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
quantity  of  ale  consumed  must  have  been  eight  times  greater  per 
head  than  the  quantity  now  consumed.  When  whisky  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  into  Scotland,  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine,  and  was 
kept  strictly  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  medical  practitioners. 
An  Act  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  dated  1st  July,  1505,  is 
still  extant,  which  declares  and  provides  “  that  na  persoun,  man  nor 
woman,  within  this  burgh,  male  nor  sell  any  aqnavltce  within  the 
samyn,  except  the  said  maisteries,  brethren,  and  freemen  of  the 
crafts  [meml)ers,  aS  we  should  now  say,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,]  under  pain  of  the  escheat  of  the  samyn.”  This  mono¬ 
poly,  how’ever,  had  a  merely  local  range,  and  probably  did  not  last 
v'eiy  long.  The  use  of  “  aqua  vita?,”  or  whisky,  became  gradually 
more  general ;  and  in  1743,  when  a  license-duty  was  for  the  first 
time  imposed,  there  were  to  be  found  8*28  persons  who  aspired  to 
the  dignity  of  retailers.  This  was  not  a  large  number.  In  Glasgow 
alone,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  twfice  as  many.  But,  few  as  they 
were,  the  tax  of  £1  per  head  ^vas  felt  to  be  intolerable ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  number  of  spirit-retailers  fell  to  34G.  During  the 
succeeding  half-centmy  the  trade  fluctuated  considerably.  In  the 
year  ot  the  rebellion — the  famous  ’45 — there  were  only  255  public- 
houses  (licensed)  in  all  Scotland;  in  1780,  there  were  as  many  as 
1,358  ;  but  up  to  the  fatal  year  of  1794,  the  condition  of  afiairs  ap- 

♦  “  Rise  and  Ih’ogress  of  Whisky  Drinking  in  Scotland,”  by  Duncan  Maclaren, 
Esq.  Glasgow. 
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rs  to  have  been  such  as  fully  to  bear  out  Mr.  Maclaren’s  assertion 
that  if  drinking  was  common  in  Scotland,  then  the  material  used 
must  have  been  something  other  than  the  fiery  element  of  whisky, 
burin"  that  year,  however,  the  fatal  change  was  made  in  the  licensing 
law  from  which  may  be  dated  the  rapid  growth  of  the  whisky-drinking 
ropensities  of  Scotchmen.  The  enactment  referred  to  permitted 
licenses  to  be  granted  to  retailers  of  aqua  vitse  alone  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  -Os.  in  the  Highlands  and  40s.  in  the  Lowlands,  instead  of 
tlie  former  graduated  high  rates  (£7  2s.  to  £4  14s.).  The  effect 
was  magical.  There  were  taken  out  during  that  year  4,397  of  these 
cheap  whisky  licenses,  in  addition  to  the  1,304  general  licenses  which 
authorized  the  sale  of  foreign  as  well  as  British  spirits.  In  this  way 
the  number  of  public-houses  in  Scotland  was  increased  to  5,701,  or 
five-fold  in  a  single  year ;  and  each  of  the  new  publicans  became  the 
centre  of  a  circle  from  which  the  people  were  taught  to  drink  whisky 
in  preference  to  all  other  exciseable  liquors.  The  melancholy  effects 
of  these  new  inffuences  soon  became  apparent.  The  craving  for  whisky 
seemed  to  become  literally  a  national  characteristic  ;  and,  with  the 
enlarging  demand,  the  supply  went  on  portentously  to  increase.  In 
1815,  the  licensed  houses  numbered  8,469;  in  1824,  there  were  11,134; 
and  in  1829-30-31,  they  exceeded  17,200.  At  this  point  things  had 
become  so  bad,  that  the  public  attention  was  forcibly  arrested. 
“  Thoughtful  people  became  senously  alarmed  at  the  increase  of 
drunkenness ;  and  great  efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to 
induce  the  burgh  magistrates,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for 
counties,  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses.”  These  endea¬ 
vours  were,  so  far,  successful.  During  the  eight  years  ending  in 
1839,  the  number  of  public-houses  decreased  to  even  16,000.  In 
1846,  they  fell  to  15,000,  and  in  1855,  they  were  reduced  to  12,591. 
The  tendency,  we  believe,  is  still  downwards  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
proofs  that,  just  as  have  been  many  of  the  reflections  made  of  late 
on  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  these  reflections  would  bo 
better  sometimes  of  being  mixed  wdth  a  little  charity  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 


To  pretend  that  drunkenness  does  not  prevail  to  an  unhappy 
extent  in  Scotland  would  be  absurd.  The  fact  is  patent,  not  merely 
from  the  Excise  returns,  but  from  the  exhibitions  w'hich  too  often 
meet  the  traveller’s  eye  as  he  passes  through  her  towns  and  cities. 
Xo  Scotchman*  even.: —  unliias  his  peculiar  amor  gjatrice  is  aroused — 
will  for  a  moment  argue  that  there  is  not  this  spot  at  least  in  his 
sun.  But  perhaps  even  the  better  charity  of  English  people  now 
and  then  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  writers  of  a  certain 
school  into  drawing  inferences  from  the  fact  wdiich  are  unjust 
alike  to  the  moral  cliaracter  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Evangelical  Religion,  wdth  the  maintenance  of  which  it  is  most 
intimately  associated.  An  intense  love  for  whisky,  and  an  intense 
zeal  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  manifest  them¬ 
selves  within  the  same  country.  “What,”  ask  Punch  and  the 
Tones,  and  for  that  matter  even  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman — “what 
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possible  conclusion  can  we  come  to  in  the  face  of  that  ?  None  else 
than  this :  that  religious  hypocrisy  must  flourish  there  like  a  green 
bay-tree.”  If  others  don’t  speak  out  (piite  so  plainly,  they  have 
probably  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  their  minds  that  a  sort  of 
antinomianism  must  prevail  in  a  certain  degree  across  the  Border. 
Now,  it  is  of  some  importance,  we  think,  that  this  matter  be  fully 
understood ;  and  we  would  ask  the  reader’s  attention  for  a  moment 
to  a  side  of  the  question,  w’hich  such  writers  as  have  been  referred 
to  generally  overlook. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unfortunate  for  themselves  that  the  national 
drink  of  the  Scotch  happens  for  the  last  seventy  years  or  so  to  have 
been  whisk (j.  If  it  had  continued  to  be  ale,  quite  as  much  money 
might  have  been  spent  upon  it,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  harm 
might  have  been  done  both  to  body  and  soul ;  but  the  intoxicat¬ 
ing  power  of  the  latter  element  being  greatly  less  than  that  of  the 
former,  its  visible  effects  w^ould  have  been  less  conspicuous,  and 
w'ould  have  attracted  less  attention.  This  remark  is  not  made,  -of 
course,  by  Avay  of  justifying  our  neighbours  north  of  the  Border; 
■we  offer  it  simply  to  bring  out  the  fact  that,  much  as  has  been  said 
about  Scottisli  Intemperance,  the  probability  is  that  the  love  of  drink 
exists  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  in  England.  Happily,  it  will  be 
said,  beer  is  our  national  drink.  We  make  ourselves  muddy  and 
stupid,  in  place  of  becoming  violent  and  obstreperous.  Very  well. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  tlie  advantage  is  so  far  on  our  side,  but  only 
Avhen  the  question  to  be  considered  is  looked  at  purely  and  simply 
from  a  moral  point  of  view^ 

Another  thing  which  ought  in  fairness  to  be  considered  is  this,  that 
wdiisky'-dnnking  in  Scotland  has  long  since  reached  its  climax.  For 
the  last  twenty  y^ears,  the  Scotch  have  been  becoming  less  and  less 
deserving  of  the  name  of  an  intemperate  people.  This  is  a  fact,  for 
w  liicli  every  sort  of  evidence  can  be  furnished.  There  is  the  evidence 
of  figures,  for  example.  The  number  of  public-houses  has  diminished. 
'I'he  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  has  greatly  decreased. 
And  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  a 
greatly  lessened  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink.  But  it  is  not 
needful  to  consult  the  Blue  Books  to  be  satisfied  that  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  Ix'en  taking  place.  That  is  patent  from  the  character  of 
file  public  sentiment,  and  from  the  changed  customs  of  ordinary 
society.  Lord  Cockburn,  in  the  “Memorials  of  his  Times,”  tells  us 
what  the  higher  classes  ■vvei’e  in  his  day.  For  a  lord  or  laird  to  get 
drunk  then  was  noble.  That  is  not  a  common  opinion  now.  A 
similar  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  among  the  middle 
classes  ;  and  if  things  are  far  from  being  satisfactory,  yet  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  their  elevation. 

But,  further,  in  judging  of  the  momle  of  a  nation,  it  is  reasonable 
to  ivmember  the  principle  on  which  you  form  as  full  an  estimate  of 
the  moral*  character  of  any  individual  man.  He  may  have  inherited 
constitutional  tendencies  of  an  evil  kind,  and  these  propensities  may 
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have  lod  liini  to  lead  a  not  altogether  consistent  life.  But  suppose 

oil  saw  a  contest  begin  in  his  nature  between  passion  and  principle, 
•iiiil  that  it  became  increasingly  obvious  that,  while  the  former  was 
availing,  the  latter  was  growing  in  strength,  you  would  no  longer 
ha\e  tlie  right  to  describe  that  man  as  essentially  immoral,  or  to 
(ItMiounce  him  as  a  h^^^ocrite,  if  in  his  progress  to  victory  some  blots 
or  blurs  still  continued  to  appear.  And  even  so  in  regard  to  a  com- 
nuinity.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  only  what  has  been 
its  character,  but  what  is  it  doing  to  get  that  character  changed  ?  If 
this  inquiry"  were  made  in  a  candid  spirit  in  regard  to  Scotland,  it 
would,  we  believe,  be  found  that  if  Intemperance  still  prevails  to  an 
unhappy  extent,  the  remedial  measures  employed  for  its  removal  exist 
hi  oi’eat  force  likewise.  We  need  only  refer,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  gi’eat  Church  organizations  of  the  country  have  their 
“  Committees  on  Intemperance  that  the  public  sentiment  demanded, 
and  still  sustains,  a  restrictive  measure  (the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act), 
which  has  lessened  considerably  the  power  of  the  public-houses  to  do 
niischief ;  and  that  in  the  much-abused  city  of  Glasgow,  there  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Temperance  Enterprise,  whose  influence  extends 
from  John  o’Groats  to  Portpatrick.  This  last-mentioned  institution, 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  was  called  into  being  some  fifteen 
years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  stemming  the  fearful  tide  of 
drunkenness,  which  threatened  to  floor  the  law ;  and  its  annual  register 
(1800,)  which  is  now  before  us,  furnishes  the  most  direct  evidence 
of  the  spread  of  a  reactionary  spirit.  It  is  an  organization  composed 
of  nearly  400  separate  societies,  scattered  over  the  entire  country. 
It  supports  three  periodicaj^ — a  quarterly  review,  a  weekly  journal, 
and  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  young — all  conducted  with  great 
tact  and  ability.  It  issues,  moreover,  an  immense  number  of  tracts, 
and  (luring  the  last  few  years  it  has  published  several  works  of  far 
more  than  ephemeral  interest ;  such,  for  example,  as  Alcohol :  its 
Place  and  Foicer,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  this  association — that  of 
entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink — it  is  impossible  to  contem¬ 
plate  its  actual  dimensions  and  the  amount  of  its  income  (£8,000  a- 
year,)  not  to  speak  of  the  notorious  energy  which  has  marked  its 
whole  proceedings,  without  coming  at  least  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
Scotland  iS  still  an  intemperate  cou^ry,  it  is  not  absolutely  destitute 
of  all  recuperative  power. 

A  far  more  painful  subject,  in  connection  with  Scottish  Social  Life, 
is  that  of  the  prevalence  of  unchastity.  It  is  more  painful,  because 
there  is  less  to  say  in  explanation  of  it,  and  less  substantial  grounds 
of  hope  in  regard  to  the  mitigation  of  the  evil.  From  an  excellent 
“  Address  upon  Illegitimacy  to  the  Working  Men  of  Scotland,  by 
John  M.  Strachan,  M.D.,  Dollar,’’  we  quote  the  following  appalling 
statement,  which  professes  to  describe  things  as  they  are : — “  In 
Scotland  9  per  cent,  of  the  births  are  illegitimate ;  in  England, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Belgium,  G  per  cent.;  in  France  and  Prussia, 
i  per  cent.;  in  Denmark  and  Hanover,  9  per  cent.;  and  in  Austria, 
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11  per  cent.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  records  of  my  own  1 
practice  for  many  years,  and  of  the  reg’isters  of  this  and  the  neigh.  1 
bouring  parishes,  I  am  convinced  that  of  the  first  children  among  the  I 
working  classes  not  fewer  than  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  are  H 


child ;  or,  to  put  this  in  other  words,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
women  of  this  class  are  unchaste.  But  as  even  among  married 
women,  one  out  of  every  ten  have  no  children,  we  are  almost  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  amongst  women  of  the  working  class  few  or 
none  preserve  their  chastity  till  their  marriage.” 

This  description  is  so  dreadful,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  it  is  professedly  a  portion  only  of 
the  specified  section  of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  many  = 
singular  facts  connected  with  this  plague-spot,  that  its  blackness 
varies  very  considerably  in  difierent  districts,  we  may  venture  to 
assume  that  Dollar,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  are  above  the  i 
average  in  respect  of  immorality.  Still,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  whole  the  per-centage  of  ille¬ 
gitimacy  in  religious  Scotland  is  higher  than  it  is  in  France ;  and. 
that  this  is  a  state  of  matters  which  is  sufficiently  deplorable  and 
perplexing. 

Dr.  Strachan  indicates  the  following  as  some  of  the  causes  which 
may  account  for  the  ])revalence  of  the  evil — limited  accommodation 
in  the  houses  of  working  men — the  coarseness  and  indelicacy  of 
language  that  is  often  permitted  even  in  the  family  circle — the  lew 
moral  tone  of  feeling  which  prevails  among  young  working  men  in 
regard  to  female  delicacy  and  chastity — ?iiul  the  manner  of  courtship 
that  is  customary  among  the  working  classes.  Some  very  plain  and 
practical  remarks  are  made  upon  all  these  points,  especially  upon  the 
last  of  these,  which  has,  we  believe,  more  to  do  with  the  point  than 
many  of  the  others.  That  is  to  say,  our  inquiry  being  not  why 
should  immorality  exist  at  all,  but  why  should  it  ])revail  to  such  an 
extent  in  Scotlaud  /  we  w  ant  to  know  the  specialities  in  the  habits 
of  the  peo})le,  w  hich  may  help  to  explain  the  excess  ;  and  this, 
the  manner  of  their  courtships,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  natural 
peculiarities  wdiieli  operate  most  pow’erfully  for  evil.  Insufficiency  of 
house  accommodation,  rough  s])eech,  and  loyv  tone  of  feeling,  are 
elements  of  corru])tioii  w  hich  are  working  in  many  lands.  But  we 
have  heard  of  no  country  in  w  hich  the  love  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
so  censurable  and  shocking.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  a 
thing  should  be,  but  we  are  assured  that,  in  agricultural  districts 
especially,  the  picture  is  to  the  very  life.  If,”  says  Dr.  Strachau, 
a  young  w'oman  has  no  acknowdedged  lover,  she  receives  the  visits, 
probably,  of  many  young  men,  wdio  may  be  courting  her,  as  it  is 
called — she  does  not  know'  whether  w'ith  serious  intentions,  or  not, 
and  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  they  have  no  serious  intentions  in  the 
matter.  She  receives  them  in  secresy,  at  late  hours,  very  probably 
getting  out  of  bed  for  the  purpose ;  she  spends  hours  w'ith  them 
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alone,  aiul  in  the  dark.”  What  can  be  expected  of  such  a  monstrous 
state  of  matters  as  this  ?  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  full  light  of 
public  opinion  shall  be  turned  upon  the  point ;  and  that  no  such 
considerations  as  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  shall  prevent  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  social  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  from 
iabonring  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  not  only  tends  to  immo- 
nditv,  but  which  is  itself  immoral  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

To  Dr.  Strachan’s  four  “  causes”  one  or  two  others  may  perhaps 
be  tairlv  added.  The  Registrar’s  returns  show  that  while  the  number 
of  births  in  England  and  Scotland  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  one 
another,  the  number  of  marriages  do  not  do  so.  Why  should  tliere 
be  fewer  marriages  (in  proportion)  in  Scotland  than  in  England  ? 
tVe  have  heard  several  reasons  suggested.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
greater  poverty  of  the  people.  But  this  (supposing  it  to  be  true  that 
the  working  classes  of  the  one  country  are  poorer  than  those  of  the 
other)  can  hardly  be  taken  by  itself  as  settling  the  matter ;  for 
j)Overty  alone  does  not  always  ensure  celibacy,  as  witness  the  Irish, 
who  many  of  them  marry  on  sixy)ence  a-day.  The  other  element, 
however,  which  from  the  days  of  Sir  Richard  ^Moniplies  downward 
has  been  held  to  comydete  the  Scottish  national  character — pride, 
or  we  shall  say,  to  put  it  in  a  less  objectionable  form,  prudence,  may 
have  something  also  to  do  with  it.  Poverty  and  ])rudence  !  It 
is  at  least  possible  that  these  may  in  part  explain  why  the  working 
men  of  Scotland  do  not  marry  so  generally  as  their  brethren  on  this 
side  of  the  Border.  If  this  be  true,  we  can  only  add,  alas  !  that 
}H)verty  ^lould  so  often  show  that  it  is  not  allied  to  principle  ! 
Alas !  that  prudence  should  so  frequently  give  ydace  to  passion  ! 

•  AVe  have  heard  another  exy)lanation,  however,  of  the  comparative 
fewness  of  Scottish  marriages.  It  is  that  in  country  districts  there 
is  a  positive  scarcity  of  houses.  Clearances  are  not  contined  entirely 
to  the  Highlands.  A  friend  of  our  own,  who  lives  in  a  Lowland 
rural  district,  with  which,  in  earlier  days,  we  were  ourselves  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted,  mentioned  to  us,  within  the  last  two  months,  the 
names  of  three  small  hamlets  which,  within  our  own  recollection, 
had  been  inhabited  by  a  number  of  families,  but  which  the  proprietor 
had  suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  “  The  young  people  of  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,”  added  my  friend,  “  literally  cannot  now  find  places  in  which 
to  begin  housekeeping.”  Now,  the  hindrances  which  exist  to  mar¬ 
riage  form  no~  jiisfiftcatiori~bf  immorality  ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  such  statements  as  these,  we  may,  at  least  to  some  extent,  account 
to  ourselves  for  its  prevalence  in  Scotland. 

What  hope  is  there  for  the  future  in  regard  to  this  matter  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  anything  vefy  positive  is  concerned, 
not  much  can  yet  be  said.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  per-centage 
of  illegitimacy  has  as  yet  sensibly  decreased ;  nor  have  we  heard  of 
any  such  decided  measures  being  taken  as  might  promise  speedy  re¬ 
formation  :  still  we  expect  much  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  eye  of 
the  country  has  now  been  fairly  turned  upon  the  blot.  We  expect 
much,  for  two  reasons  :  firsts  because  it  can  be  proved  that  an  elevated 
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public  sentiment  in  any  community  tells  most  powerfully  upon  tlii? 
department  of  its  morals  ;  and  second,  because  for  very  shame  the 
Churches  must  become  more  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  which 
cannot  but  in  time  have  its  effect  also.  The  influence  of  public 
o})inioii  in  diminishing'  illegitimacy  is  strikingly  illustrcated  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  fishing  com- 
munities,  not  remarkable  otherwise  for  good  behaviour,  female  un- 
chastity  is  exceedingly  uncommon ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  there 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  contiguous  parishes,  in  one  of  which 
births  are  constantly  occurring  out  of  wedlock,  while  in  the  other 
such  births  occur  rarely,  and  at  long  intervals.  And  when  you  come 
to  inquire  why  this  difference  should  be,  you  can  find  no  deeper  ex- 
planation  of  it  than  just  this,  that  in  one  place  the  fall  of  a  woman  “is 
nothing  thought  of,”  while  in  the  other  it  is  reckoned  a  burning  dis- 
gi'ace.  The  Scottish  people  ought  to  be  thankful  that  this  blur  in 
their  escutcheon  has  lx)en  so  thoroughly  exposed.  However  severely 
the  rejiresentatives  of  the  press  have  spoken  out  upon  the  subject, 
they  have  just  been  subserving  the  very  same  end  as  that  which  Dr. 
Strachan  has  in  view  in  his  excellent  address — the  creation  of  a  state 
of  public  feeling  which  shall,  we  may  hope,  ultimately  tell  even  upon 
the  districts  where  the  tone  of  morality  is  lowest  and  most  debasing 
Hut  we  hope  much,  also,  from  the  growing  fidelity  of  the  Churches. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  the  cause  of  illegitimacy 
should  be  clas.sified  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  connections  of  the 
parties  concerned.  The  thing  could  be  easily  done  ;  and  we  can 
conceive  of  various  useful  purposes  which  might  be  served  therehy. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  instructive  to  mark  that  in  countries  where 
Evangelical  Religion  has  long  prevailed  (as  Ross  and  Sutherland,  for 
exam])le,)  the  per-centage  of  immorality  is  lowest,  while  in  those 
districts  xvhich  have  been  for  generations  the  strongholds  of  modem- 
ti<m  (as  Banff  and  Bute,)  the  per-centage,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  reaches  its  maximum.  The  power  of  the  Churches  to  breathe 
a  purer  life  into  the  social  system  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
We  have  at  this  instant  in  our  eye  a  parish  in  which,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  a  pure  marriage  w'as  seldom  or  ever  solemnized, 
yet  in  w  hich  now',  very  much  through  a  judicious  exercise  of  tlie 
divine  ordinance  of  discipline,  an  illegitimate  birth  seldom  occurs. 
While,  therefore,  w'e  w'ould  in  the  most  kindly  spirit  call  upon  the 
country  at  large  to  arouse  itself,  that  this  foul  blot  on  the  nationri 
honour  may  be  removed,  w'e  w'ould  call  upon  the  Scottish  Churches 
especially  to  do  their  part  also  in  the  matter. 

Another  great  social  question  w  hich  has  of  late  especially  excited 
much  attention  in  Scotland,  respects  the  condition  generally  of 
agricultural  labourers.  “  The  Rev.  Harry  Stuart,  Minister  of  Ow'th- 
low',  read  some  years  ago  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Forfarshire  Agricultural  Association ;  that  paper  w'as  aftenvards 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  produced  ajiparently  a  very  good 
impression — so  much  so,  that  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  it  there  wiis 
shoidly  after  organized  a  most  influential  Association  for  promoting 
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[t  irovement  in  the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricul- 
It uni  Labourers  in  Scotland.”  We  are  unable  to  report  particularly 
^  \4rclin‘'  the  operations  of  this  Society.  We  can  fancy  that  it  is 
ikU  the  less  busy  in  good-doing,  because  it  is  not  foisting  itself  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  Our  only  fear  respecting 
its  utility  arises  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  just  a  little  too 
lii(r]i  and  mighty — for  its  ha\dng — one  prince,  four  dukes,  five  earls, 
ton  baronets,  not  to  speak  of  one  marquis,  three  barons,  and  no  end 
of  squires  among  its  office-bearers. 

Outside,  however,  of  this  aristocratic  Association,  the  same  subject 
has  been  taken  up  in  an  earnest  spirit  by  other  bodies.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  social  papers  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  is  a  report 
referring  mainly  to  this  matter,  given  in  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Regg,  of 
Kdinburgh,  to  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  By 
both  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Stuart,  what  is  reckoned  the  grand 
curse  of  the  Scottish  rural  districts  is  what  is  called  the  Bothy  Sys¬ 
tem  the  plan  of  lodging  a  number  of  ploughmen  and  other  labourers. 


assigned  in  the  returns  for  the  introduction  of  Bothies  at  first.  In 
many  of  them  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been  the  introduction  of 
improved  farming,  the  throwing  of  sevei’al  farms  into  one,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  old  cottages,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  under 
the  new  system  of  husbandly — nay,  as  being  likely  to  harbour  a 
population  that  might  become  burdensome  in  the  way  of  poor-rates, 
bothies  for  unmarried  men  supplied  the  lack  of  cottages,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  less  dangerous  in  respect  to  pauperism.  It  is  also 
frequently  filleged  in  the  returns  that  the  cause  of  the  Bothies  has 
been  the  elevation  of  the  social  position  of  the  farmer  and  of  his 
family,  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  impossible  for  master  and 
man-servant  any  longer  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  as  in  more  primi¬ 
tive  times.  And  some  allege  that  the  cause  has  been  the  unreason¬ 
able  and  discontented  spirit  of  the  servants  themselves,  who  became 
in  consequence  disagreeable  inmates  of  the  farmers’  houses,  and 
required  to  be  thrust  out  into  a  separate  place.  There  is  probably 
truth  in  all  the§e  suggestions.” 

The  effects  of  this  system  are  shown  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
demoralizing.  Dr.  Begg’s  report  is  made  up  of  returns  sent  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  countrjv  and  ho-says:—‘^ The  nearly  unanimous  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  returns  is  to  the  effect  that  almost  every  fonn  of 
moral  evil  has  sprung  from  the  Bothy  System — and,  especially,  that 
it  has  been  a  great  foster-parent  of  Sabbath-breaking,  drunkenness, 
and  illegitimacy  in  the  districts  in  which  it  prevails  !” 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  lies  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  tho 
proprietors.  Farm  libraries,  newspapers.  Bothy  teachers,  and  other 
moral  appliances  may  help  to  lessen  the  evil,  but  they  can  never  euro 
it.  There  must  be  Letter  hoitses  as  the  basis  of  all  thorough  improve¬ 
ment.  And  on  the  10th  of  January,  1854,  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
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tlemen  forming  tlie  Association  above  referred  to  seemed  to  be  verv  i 
fully  aware  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Stuart  gives  in  an  Appendix  to  tlie  i 
Second  Edition  of  his  p]ssay,  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Public  f 
fleeting  held  in  Ivlinburgh  on  that  day ;  and  from  it  we  learn,  that  ■ 
the  Duke  of  ihiccleuch,  who  was  in  the  chair,  gave  expression  to  a  j 
good  deal  of  strong  and  wholesome  language.  “  I  confess,  for  my  j 
own  ])art,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  that  I  can  show  as  bad  sped  ' 
mens  of  cottages — I  believe,  also,  in  some  cases,  as  bad  specimens  of  I 
Bothies,  as  can  be  found  in  any  ]iart  of  Scotland.  I  say  that  to  my 
shame.  But  at  the  same  time,  1  will  not  blink  the  question.  If  J 
attack  others  for  the  state  that  their  houses  are  in,  I  will  not  allow 
any  person  to  say  that  1  have  concealed  the  condition  of  my  own.  AVe 
must  consider  the  effect  this  has  on  the  moral  condition  of  our  pea¬ 
santry.  ^lany  of  them  are  very  well  educated,  and  some  of  them 
have  considerable  natural  refinement  of  mind.  But  really,  when  a 
man  has  a  feeling  of  refinement  and  is  well  educated,  if  he  lives  in  a 
house  that  any  ])erson  might  hesitate  to  put  his  pigs  in,  yau  cannot 
expect  that  he  can  be  otherwise  than  discontented  with  his  lot.” 

“  1  appeal  to  any  landlord,  factor,  or  tenant,  if  what  I  am  stating  is 
not  the  case.  How  can  you  expect  that  when  men,  women,  and 
children  are  all  huddled  together  in  one  apartment,  or  in  two  apart¬ 
ments,  it  should  be  otherwise  than  that  all  self-respect  is  lost,  and 
that  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  ought  to  exist  is  destroyed?” 

“  Gentlemen,  we  shall  do  nothing  with  this  Association,  if  it  be  merely 
an  Association  for  puffing  and  extolling — for  giving  premiums  to 
this  man — and  puffing  that  man — for  extolling  this  man  and  extol¬ 
ling  the  other.  We  must  look  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  straight  in  the 
face.”  “  I  am  afraid  1  have  said  several  things  which  are  very 
unpalatable,  and  which  will  not  be  liked;  but  I  cannot  help  it — I  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  but  state  what  I  feel !”  These 
are  strong  and  healthy  words  from  the  premier  duke  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the  earnest  feelings  manifested  on  this 
occasion  by  him  have  not  evaporated  in  smoke.  Improvements  of 
an  extensive  nature  have,  we  understand,  been  made  in  the  houses 
of  his  large  estates  ;  and  the  one  regret  is,  that  his  example,  and  that 
of  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  have  been  so  little  gene¬ 
rally  followed.  Still  things  are  tending,  although  slowly,  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  we  trust  that  by  and  bye  public  opinion  may 
become  so  influential  and  constraining,  as  to  compel  even  the  most 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  among  the  lairds  to  think  as  much  of  the 
comfort  of  their  cottages  as  of  the  ventilation  of  them  byres  and 
their  stables. 

We  had  intended,  in  conclusion,  to  have  noticed  at  some  length 
what  is  intimately  and  vitally  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  paper 
— the  State  of  Religion  and  Education  in  Scotland;  but  our  space  has 
been  so  fully  occupied  b\'  a  review  of  other  relative  matter,  that  we 
must  be  content  with  merely^  setting  down  one  or  two  of  the  facts 
which  were  brought  out  at  the  census  of  1851. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  Scotland  there  are  upwards  of  tliirty  diffe- 
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t  Relif^ious  Sects,  a  number  of  them,  however,  being  so  small  as  to 
r  e  no  more  than  one  congregation  each.  The  three  most  powerful 
bodies  are  the  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United 
Pifsbytcrian  Church;  the  first  containing  34  per  cent.;  tlie  second 
‘^0  per  cent. ;  and  the  third  18  per  cent,  of  the  Church-going  popu- 
iuion.  From  the  Census  Returns,  it  would  appear  that  the  church 
accommodation  is  consideruhlj/  greater  than  can  he  used,  and  that  not 
niore  than  one-half  of  it  is  actually  made  use  of.  This  singular  state 
of  atfairs,  however,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  disruption  of  1843, 
<;ince  when  nearly  a  thousand  new  places  of  worship  have  been 
erected.  And  this  statement  must  not  be  regarded  as  if  it  proved 
that  nowhere  are  new  ecclesiastical  buildings  urgently  required ;  for 
in  many  a  rural  parish  there  are  now  two  churclies,  any  one  of  which 
would  i)e  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  inhabitants, 
while  in  districts  of  growing  cities  and  new  manufacturing  villages, 
there  are  no  church  edifices  of  any  description.  On  the  Census 
Sunday,  the  proportion  of  persons  who  attended  church  to  papula- 
tion,  was  less  than  a  third  in  the  morning,  and  rather  more  than  a 
fifth  in  the  .afternoon.  This  proportion  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
England.  But  it  reveals  a  state  of  things  not  altogether  flattering 
to  a  country  where  at  least  the  profession  of  religion  was  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  nearly  universal.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  figures  do  not  always  convey  an  accurate  impression 
either  of  the  soci.al  or  religious  condition  of  the  district.  Regard 
must  be  had  also  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  those  who  make  the 
reforming  element  in  the  mass ;  and,  looked  at  in  this  light,  the 
religious  future  of  Scotland  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  unhopeful. 
The  Free  Church  is  the  only  body  whose  whole  income  and  expen¬ 
diture  are  submitted  to  public  inspection,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
speak  so  definitely  of  the  life  and  energy  of  the  other  denominations  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  significant  fact,  indicative  of  the  presence  in  the 
heart  of  the  Scottish  people  of  a  decided  re-actionary  tendency,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  from  religious  indifference,  that  that  one  sect  has 
for  nearly  twenty  years  raised  voluntarily  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  the  Gospel  the  large  annual  sum  total  of  £30t),000. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Educational  reputation  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  still,  to  a  very  great  extent,  merely  traditional.  The  number 
of  its  schools  may,  indeed,  bear  still  a  fair  enough  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  them  is,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  vastly  improved.  But,  along  with  the  moral  and  religious 
deterioration  of  the  people,  there  appeared  a  change  in  their  senti¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  the  'advantage's^  of  book-learning  and  mental 
training ;  and  it  is  no  longer  so  certain  as  it  was  once  that,  among  a 
miscellaneous  company  of  working  men  of  all  nations,  the  Scotchmen 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  read. 
As  it  is,  not  more  than  one  in  seven  of  the  population  are  at  school, 
and  not  only  in  the  large  towns,  but  even  in  the  country  villages, 
children  are  growing  up  without  being  taught  at  all.  If  the  Social 
condition  of  Scotland  is  to  be  materially  improved,  this  great  evil  will 
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have  to  Iw  remeelied.  How  it  is  to  be  done,  is  another  question, 
if  some  ])lan  is  not  soon  discovered,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  other 
reformatoiy  measures  will  be  seriously  hampered  and  obstructed. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  without  satisfiiction  that  ^^e  con.  a 

template  the  history  and  present  aspect  of  Social  Life  in  Scotlaml.  1 

There  are  many  painful  things  al>out  it — many  things  which  ought  ^ 
to  excite  the  deepest  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  honestly  | 

interested  in  that  country’s  religion.  But  there  are  rays  of  liglit  \ 

also  thrown  across  the  picture,  which  do  much  towards  relieving  its 
darkness  and  gloom.  And  among  these  rays  there  is  that  especially 
of  hope,  that,  with  the  spirit  of  religious  earnestness  revived  in  the 
hearts  of  many,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  evils  now 
thoroughly  exposed,  such  remedial  measures  shall  be  taken  as  will 
hold  out  the  certain  assurance,  as  years  roll  by,  that  every  part  of  the 
Social  System  will  undergo  a  process  of  thorough  renovation. 


V. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  EDINBURGH. 


“The  grt‘y  Metropolis  of  the  North  ”  was  verj'  grey  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  A})ril  last.  A  slumbrous  mist  stealing  up  the  Firth; 
a  thin,  half-perceptible  haze  swathing  the  ribs  and  battlements  of 
Arthur’s  seat ;  the  gloom  of  the  old  town  and  the  brightness  of  the 
new,  toned  dovui  into  an  amicable  neutrality  by  the  unsubstantial 
and  aerial  veil  between  ;  the  sunshine  playing  deceitfully  upon  your 
hice,  while  the  east  wind,  blending  vnth  it  in  subtle  and  mysterious 
intercom jtoictnit ion,  searched  your  bones; — all  these,  familiar  enough 
to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  were  on  that  day  enjoyed  also  hy 
hundreds  of  strangers  gathered  to  an  Academical  Celebration.  Tlie 
students  of  the  University,  during  the  Session  then  closing,  had 
enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  which  other  Scotch  Universities 
have  always  had,  of  electing  a  Rector ;  and  this  privilege  they  had 
exercised  with  the  perfervid  enthusiasm  of  their  age  and  race.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  brought  forv^ard*  and  after  a  contest  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  local  literary  celebrity,  was  declared  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
amid  a  tempest  of  howling  and  huirahs  worthy  of  an  Academic 
Donnybrook.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  undeterred  by  the 
prospect  of  a  budget  of  vast  difficulty  to  be  prepared,  and  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  campaign  upon  it  in  which  he  should  have  to  “keep  the 
bridge”  with  his  single  arm,  at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and  fixed  this 
day  for  his  installation.  The  College  of  Edinburgh,  a  large  square 
in  the  old  town,  black  and  grimy  outside,  but  presenting  a  stately 
and  symimetrical  quadrangle  within,  has  yet  no  hall  suited  for  such  a 
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coltMnnitv;  and  the  members  of  the  University,  ^aduate  and  nnder- 
irridiiate,  trooped  on  this  forenoon  to  the  Music  Hall,  a  building  of 
nioilest  dimensions,  from  whose  platform  oi-ators  love  to  sway  tho 
oolisbod  and  critical  democracy  of  the  modern  Athens. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  are  crowded  the^  students  who  have 
clcctcil  the  Rector.  Some  of  them  are  mere  lioys,  rejoicing  in  tho 
first  enjovment  of  their  BnrfU'liruht^rrlichkeif,  and  forgetting  (what 
the  address  to  which  they  are  about  to  listen  will  be  sure  to  remind 
them  (d*)  how  much  of  this  first  Session  they  have  In'en  content  gaily 
and  irladlv  to  lose,  and  not  a  little  of  it  in  the  excitement  of  tho 
contest  aiid  canvass  for  this  very  ofiice.  Others  are  older  and  gi-aver 
men,  who  have  had  to  wrestle  with  the  world  year  after  year,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  little  leisure  to  ])rosecute  a  higher  but  not  more 
iK.ble  stiaiggle  with  the  difficulties  of  philosophy  and  science  during 
the  short  six  months  Session  at  College.  Almost  all  of  them  seem 
older  than  they  are  ;  the  Scotch  feeling  of  has  left  its 

mark  u])On  the  young  faces,  and  they  look  like  those  who,  though  for 
the  jmesent  apart  from  the  world,  have  yet  looked  the  world  in  the 
face,  and  felt  the  practical  importance  even  of  the  most  abstract 
studies.  On  either  side  of  them,  in  the  two  wings  of  the  Hall,  sit  the 
members  of  the  general  Council  of  the  University,  a  body  called  into 
existence  by  the  recent  Act,  giving  the  Scotch  Universities  an  inde¬ 
pendent  constitution,  and  which  meets  half-yearly  to  take  into  its 
consideration  “all  questions  concerning  the  well-being  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.”  There  are  already  about  fifteen  hundred  members  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Council,  all  graduates  or  men  who  have  gone  through  a 
course  entitling  to  graduation,  and  they  thus  form  a  very  important 
Academical  Parliament.  They  have  elected  Lord  Brougham  as  tho 
first  Chancellor  in  October  last ;  to-morrow  they  are  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  for  University  business,  with  !Mr.  (Iladstone  in  the  chair, 
and  to-day  they  wait  with  a  keen  critical  attention  for  his  address, 
every  sentence  of  which  will,  before  nightfall,  be  discussed  and 
debated  over,  with  sarcastic  disa])proval  or  fierce  and  logical  appro¬ 
bation.  In  the  gallery',  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  on  the  orchestra 
rising  behind  it,  are  placed  the  ladies,  who,  with  a  magnanimous  for¬ 
giveness  of  the  somewhat  obscure  position  into  which  their  learned 
lords  have  thrust  them,  take  a  noble  revenge  by  shining  the  brighter, 
and  make  an  unexpected  sunshine  in  the  shadier  part  of  the  Hall. 
Sydney  Smith  has  characterized  the  Edinburgh  ladies  as  meta- 
pbysical ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  they'  do  not  look  so,  and  as  Hy'patia 
in  a  blue  ribbon  smiles  across  to  Sappho  in  those  golden  curls,  they 
seem  almost-to  forget  “that  they'  aiT"lissisting  at  a  grave  Academical 
solemnity',  and  the  liquid  laughter  of  the  (hdee  loquerttes  above  dis¬ 
tracts  the  attention  of  the  ingenuous  but  impatient  y'outh  below. 

For  a  wild  uproar  is  beginning  to  arise  throughout  the  Hall.  Old 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  waiting  half  an  hour  already',  regard  their 
unoffending  watches  with  a  fixed  and  reproachful  frown  ;  and  y'oung 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  looking  round  in  vain  for  some  incident 
to  justify  a  clamour,  give  up  the  fruitless  search,  and  proceed  to 
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“  make  the  happiness  they  do  not  find”  by  thumping  the  floor  below 
and  hurling  interjections  towards  tlie  roof  above.  The  tumult 
infectious.  Every  one  rises  from  his  seat,  and  everything  is  laid  hold 
of  to  keep  up  the  row.  New  comers  especially  provoke  it.  One  man 
entering  has  a  long  no.se  —  it  were  insufferable  dulness  not  to  be 
amused  at  that.  The  next  nose  is  rather  short — it  were  manilest 
injustice  to  let  it  pass  more  favourably.  The  third  man  is  hot 
remarkable  in  either  or  in  any  way ;  but  that,  in  our  present  dis- 
position,  appears  the  most  exquisite  jest  of  all.  Uproar  begets 
uproar,  and  tumult  gives  occasion  to  tumult — the  whole  Hall  is 
rocking  in  a  gentle  storm,  when  lo  !  Vir  pietate  gravis  !  Sir  David 
Brewster  enters,  leading  the  procession  as  Principal,  and  all  sinks 
into  rest. 

Sir  David  looks  well,  and  his  gown,  of  rich  purple  silk  (for  he  is 
Vice-Chancellor  as  well  as  Principjil),  relieved  by  the  crimson  and 
scarlet  hood  of  a  D.C.L.,  contmsts  nobly  with  the  aged  face  and 
snow-white  hair.  .  13ehind  him  enter  the  Professors,  in  the  robes 
appropriate  to  the  different  Faculties,  and  we  recognize  some  of  the 
better-known  faces: — Professor  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform, 
with  his  leonine  head  and  mane,  and  bluff,  good-humoured  smile; 
Professor  Syme,  the  trenchant  surgeon,  who  cuts  with  more  weapons 
than  one,  but  “  never  wastes  a  word,  or  a  drop  of  ink,  or  a  drop  of  ^ 
blood  ;  ”  Dr.  James  Robertson,  one  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  ‘ 
planted  on  the  platform  like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  though  for  this 
day  tlie  audience  is  safe  from  its  thundering  reverberation;  the 
grizzled  head,  and  form  more  than  erect,  of  Dr.  Christison,  the  well- 
known  Toxicologist,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  energetic,  and  most 
respected  men  connected  with  the  College,  and  looking  as  if  he  was 
quite  awmre  of  it ;  Professor  Blackie,  his  long  hair,  already  blanched, 
covering  that  keen  and  restless  brain  fed  from  a  wmrm  and  honest 
heart ;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  with  his  ruddy  German  face,  the  latest 
acquisition  of  the  University,  and  who  promises  to  make  not  a  few 
enthusiasts  in  chemistry  among  its  students ;  Professor  Aytoun, 
buried  in  beard,  and  looking  like  a  Scottish  Cavalier  after  seventeen 
years  of  exile  in  a  desolate  and  razorless  land ;  Professor  Goodsir, 
feeble  and  palsied  in  body,  but  great  and  eloquent  in  comparative 
anatomy  ;  Professor  Miller,  a  high  peace  resting  on  his  broad  brow, 
who,  besides  being  a  skilful  surgeon,  is  what  he  calls  a  Nephalist, 
and  what  mortals  call  a  Teetotaller,  and  seduces  day  by  day  the 
University  youth  to  join  him,  “  for  pure  auld  Scotland’s  sake”  rather 
than  for  their  o>vn ;  and  after  these  and  the  other  professors, 
Alexander  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  University  {f actus),  and  poet 
{natus),  the  honey-dropping  mouth  hid  in  a  rich  and  fulvous  beard. 
Besides  these  are  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  University,  as  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  or  otherwise; 
the  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  whose  haughty  but  frank  bearing  does 
not  interfere  with  his  popularity  as  a  legislator;  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  Inglis,  whose  English  readers  remember  as  the  defender  of 
Madeleine  Smith,  and  who  is  to-day  recognized  as  having  carried 
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through  Parliament  the  late  University  Enactment;  Mr.  Murray 
Dunlop  a  useful  M.P.,  and  admirable  ecclesiastical  lawj’er,  wdio 
thrt‘w  tiie  hi^h  claims  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  the  struggle  with  the 
state  before  1843  into  forms  worthy  of  the  earnestness  and  gravity 
of  the  contest ;  Lord  Ardmillan,  w’ho  delivered  the  most  eloquent 
and  lieartiest  of  the  innumerable  orations  on  the  day  of  the  Burns’ 
Centenarv,  and  others  whom  we  have  no  time  to  notice. 

Sir  David  Brewster  rises,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  inarticulate 
request,  the  lieverend  Professor  Crawford  invokes  the  Divine  bless- 
iiitr  on  the  meeting  of  the  University,  and  that  not  in  Latin,  but  in 
well-chosen  and  classical  English.  The  Scotch  assemblage  standi^ 
mute  and  unresponsive  during  the  prayer,  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  pro¬ 
nouncing  at  its  close  a  solemn  Amen.  Then  rises  the  Dean  of  the 
Facultv  of  Law,  the  sonorous  Professor  Campbell  Swinton,  prouder 
to  be  descended  from  the  Swintons  of  Kinmerghane  than  to  teach 
in  the  legal  capital  of  Scotland  the  magnificent  jurisprudence  of 
Rome,  llis  function  as  Dean  is  to  present  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
those  who  are  to  be  created  Doctors  of  Laws,  and  as  each  thus  honoured 
rises  to  his  feet,  he  thunders  out  an  energetic  but  discriminating 
eulog}".  ^Ir.  Gladstone  he  characterizes  as  “  a  consummate  orator, 
a  most  accomplished  scholar,  a  statesman  of  eminent  distinction,  and 
a  faithful  and  laborious  servant  to  a  con  fiding  sovereign  ”  (perhaps  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  this  last  epithet,  for  Mr.  Swinton  is  an  utter 
Tory),  “who  has,  with  a  brilliancy  of  success,  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  venerable  Chancellor  of  this  University,  is  probably  un¬ 
rivalled  in  modern  times,  combined  the  character  of  the  man  of 
action  and  the  man  of  letters.”  Among  the  other  Doctors  of  Laws, 
two  attract  especial  attention.  Professor  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  who  is 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  as  the  representative  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (a  name  greater  than  any  left  to  the  University,  which 
rises  unbidden  to  many  a  mind  when  Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards 
refers  to  the  few  who  possess  a  “princely  gift”  of  teaching,  and 
whom  “the  young  follow,  as  soldiers  follow  their  leader,  when  he 
waves  the  banner  of  their  native  land  before  their  eyes  ;  ”)  and 
James  D.  Forbes,  the  distinguished  Natural  Philosopher,  who  has 
for  twenty-seven  years  adorned  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
now,  broken  in  health,  and  one  more  of  the  martyrs  of  science, 
takes  the  honourable  but  less  active  duties  of  Principal,  vacated  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  at  “  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard's,”  at  St. 
Andrew’s.  And  now  the  Doctors  are  all  capped,  and  every  one, 
grateful  to  Professor  Swinton  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has 
discharged  the  combined  duties  of  University  Orator  and  Praeco,  is 
yet  thankful  that  the  perils  of  eulogy  are  past.  Mr.  Hall,  one 
of  the  students,  the  Rector’s  constituents,  introduces  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  an  excellent  little  speech,  modestly  claim¬ 
ing  his  aid  in  “  the  new  era  on  which  the  University  is  entering,  to 
raise  her  to  the  position  which  we  would  have  her  hold  among  the 
great  schools  of  Europe.”  The  Rector  rises  to  his  feet  amid  a  roar 
of  acclamation,  and,  when  it  subsides,  delivers  his  address. 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  appropriate  and  eloquent  speech  was  a  ■ 
boon  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  but  his  personal  presence  was  • 
still  greater.  Xo  one  who  witnessed  his  inauguration,  and  the 
meeting  ot*  the  University  Council  at  which  he  presided  on  the 
following  day,  is  likely  to  forget  the  earnest  dignity  of  his 
demeanour,  the  careful  conscientiousness  with  which  he  went  into 
every  detail  of  the  working  of  the  new  University  Constitution 
which  he  had  evidently  thoroughly  studied  beforehand,  and  the 
stately  courtesy  with  which  he  offered  all  the  assistance  that  his 
experience  in  University  matters  might  enable  him  in  future  to  give, 
either  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  machinery  or  smoothing  the 
working  of  the  machine.  That  such  an  influence  and  such  assist- 
ance  will  be  needed,  there  can  be  little  doul)t.  The  recent  “  Uni- 
versities  Act”  for  Scotland,  has  thrown  open  many  questions 
connected  with  the  modest  academies  of  the  Xorth,  and  has,  in  fact, 
given  opportunity  for  a  reconstruction  of  them  which  may  be  more 
or  less  complete  just  as  it  seems  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 
While  large  legislative  powers  are  in  the  meantime  vested  in  the 
University  Commissioners,  a  new  machinery  is  pro\dded  henceforth 
for  all  the  Universities.  A  governing  body,  called  the  University 
Court,  is  appointed  for  each,  and  a  new  Council,  in  which  all 
graduates  have  a  right  to  sit,  meets  half-yearly  to  initiate  improve¬ 
ments,  to  improve  or  reject  proposed  alterations,  and  generally  to 
deliberate  on  evervthing  that  concerns  the  Universities  as  the  organs 
of  the  higher  education  and  intellectual  life  of  Scotland.  Scotch¬ 
men  are  not  likely  to  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  ])ass  unimproved. 
Among  the  subjects  already  largely  discussed  at  Edinburgh  and  the 
other  seats  of  instruction  are — the  institution  of  examinations  before 
and  at  entering  College,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  define  as  well  as  elevate 
the  work  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  University  ;  the  more  efficient 
examination  for  degrees,  though  the  jtftss  in  these  has  already  for 
many  years  been  more  severe,  at  Edinburgh  at  least,  than  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  the  still  larger  and  more  interestins: 
proposal  of  giving  more  of  yvhat  ^Ir.  Gladstone  calls  “  a  just  free¬ 
dom  to  teaching,”  so  as  to  “  approach  more  closely  to  the  primitive 
spirit  and  system  of  Universities,  by  introducing  the  element  of  a 
wdiolesome  competition”  between  the  Professors  and  those  of  the 
general  body  of  graduates  whose  acquirements  and  reputation  may 
enable  them  to  cope  with  them.  In  such  circumstances  it  was 
appropriate  that  ^Ir.  Gladstone’s  speech  should  turn  very  much 
on  the  nature  and  history  of  Universities  ;  and  we  know  no  more 
noble  or  comprehensive  definitions  of  these  great  institutions  than 
are  to  be  found  in  this  address.  Starting  jfrom  “  the  broad  and 
universal  canon,  that  every  generation  of  men,  as  they  traverse  the 
vale  of  life,  are  bound  to  accumulate,  and  in  divers  manners  do 
accumulate  new  treasures  for  the  race,  and  leave  the  world  ncher, 
OTi  their  departure,  for  the  advantage  of  their  descendants,  than,  on 
their  entrance,  they  themselves  had  found  it,”  he  argues  that,  “  of 
the  mental  portion  of  this  treasure  no  small  part  is  stored,  and  of 
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‘vork  of  the  Univ’crsity  as  such  covers  the  whole  liekl  of  knowledge 
human  and  Divine  ;  the  whole  field  of  our  nature  in  all  its  powers  ; 
the  whole  field  of  time,  in  binding  together  successive  generations 
as  thev  pass  in  the  prosecution  of  their  common  destiny ;  aiding 
each  to  sow  its  proper  seed  and  to  reap  its  proper  harvest  from  what 
has  been  sown  before  ;  storing  up  into  its  own  treasure-house  the 
sj)oils  of  every  new  venture  in  the  domain  of  mental  enterprise,  and 
ever  binding  the  present  to  pay  over  to  the  future  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  at  least  of  the  debt  which  for  itself  it  owes  the  past.  If  the 
work  of  improvement  in  human  society  under  Christian  influences 
be  a  continuous  and  progressive  work,  then  w'e  can  conceive  why  the 
KimT's  Daughter,  foreshadowed  in  Holy  Writ,  has  counted  the  Uni¬ 
versity  among  her  handmaids.  If,  apart  from  what  may  be  the 
counsels  of  Providence  as  to  ultimate  success,  it  lay  essentially  in 
the  nature  of  Christianity  that  it  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  regeneration  of  human  nature  and  society,  such  a  con¬ 
ception  as  that  of  the  University  was  surely  her  appropriate  ally. 
Think  as  we  will  upon  the  movement  of  man's  life,  and  the  course  of 
his  destiny,  there  is  a  fit  association,  and  a  noble  and  lofty  harmony, 
between  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  our  race  on  the  one 
hand,  and. the  subordinate  hut  momentous  ministries  of  those  chief 
institutions  of  learning  and  education,  the  business  of  one  among 
which  has  gathered  us  to-day.” 

The  original  idea  of  the  University  being  thus,  as  he  re-states  it, 
to  '‘^  methodize,  perpefiiafe,  and  opphj  all  knoivJedfje  irhich  e.vAstedy  a)td 
to  adopt  and  take  up  into  ihelf  every  new  hrancli  as  it  came  successively 
into  exintence,'^  the  Rector  went  on  to  bear  witness  to  the  sincerity, 
and  sagacity,  and  energy  of  purpose  of  their  founders  in  the  middle 
aue,  and  to  the  vast  and  vjirious  good  which  they  achiev'ed,  un¬ 
balanced  by  any  characteristic  evils.  “  What  the  castle  was  to  the 
feudal  baron,  wdiat  the  guild  was  to  the  infant  middle-class,  they  were 
to  knowledge  and  mental  freedom.  Nor  was  it  only  that  there  local 
culture  received  local  shelter,  and  enjoyed  through  them  an  immu¬ 
nity  from  the  assaults  of  barbarism  in  its  vicinity ;  they  established, 
so  to  s])eak,  a  telegraph  for  the  mind,  and  all  the  elements  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  scattered  throughout  Europe  were  brought  by  them 
into  near  communion.  Without  a  visible  head,  or  a  coercive  law,  or 
a  perilous  tendency  to  aggression,  thj^"  did  for  the  mind  of  man  what 
the  unity  of  the  Romish  Church  aimed  at  doing  for  the  soul.  They 
did  it  by  the  strong  sympathy  of  an  inward  life,  and  by  a  common 
interest  and  impulse,  almost  from  their  nature  incapable  of  being 
dii'ected  to  perverse  or  dangerous  ends. 

^Ir.  Gladstone  did  not  grapple  with  the  question  which  might 
naturally  seem  to  present  itselt  at  this  point,  whether  Universities, 
so  admirably  fitted  for  the  age  which  gave  them  birth,  are  necessary 
in  the  greatly  changed  and  more  complete  system  of  modem  times. 
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Much  might  be  said,  and  much  that  lies  very  near  the  surface,  in 
favour  of  such  an  objection.  The  world  is  widening  in  e\evy  dire^;. 
tion,  and  the  influences  that  make  and  mould  the  world  are  increa^,. 
ing  and  intertwining  and  ramifying  in  ways  that  our  fathers  dreamed 
not  of.  The  Social  System  has  become  wonderfully  complete,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  very  familiar  paradox,  has  greatly  gained  in 
unity.  Of  old  “  Universities  were  a  great  mediating  power  between 
the  high  and  the  low,  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  specu* 
lation  and  action,  between  authority  and  freedom.”  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  these  days  this  particular  function  of  theirs  has  very 
much  ceased  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
old  and  the  new,  speculation  and  action,  authority  and  freedom,  are 
no  longer  so  distinctly  and  strongly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
great  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  the  communis  scnsus  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  encompasses  and  harmonizes  all  tilings  in  our  modern  times. 
To  our  eyes,  the  old  is  not  so  very  old,  nor  the  new  so  very  new 
The  world  itself  is  now  becoming,  what  the  rigid  barriers  of  the 
middle-age  refused  to  let  it  be  then,  a  real  universitus,  ever  consen- 
ing  the  old  and  absorbing  and  assimilating  the  new.  If,  therefore, 
we  desire  a  pledge  for  the  future  existence  and  prosperity  of  Univer¬ 
sities,  we  shall  probably  find  it  not  so  much,  or  not  so  visibly,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  without,  as  in  the  unchanging  conditions 
of  the  development  of  the  individual  man.  The  University  is  not 
an  arbitrary  institution.  It  has  a  root  in  human  nature,  and  its 
work  is  appropriate  to  a  particular  and  well-defined  period  in  the 
history  of  the  youthful  mind.  There  comes  a  time  when  school  no 
longer  satisfies  the  intellect,  and  when  it  demands  not  merely  some¬ 
thing  wider,  but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  something  deeper. 
It  asks  to  think;  and  the  function  of  the  University  is  to  teach  it  to 
think.  So  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  world  stands  the  ahm 
mater,  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  idea,  to  give  all  knowledge,  but 
to  give  us  the  key  to  all  knowledge,  by  rooting  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  what  true  scientific  knowledge  is,  and  because  this  work  is  done 
in  the  sunshine  of  youth,  at  the  time  when  all  hopes  are  brightest 
and  strongest ;  and  done,  too,  not  solitarily,  but  among  many, 
inspired  and  united  by  the  same  generous  ardour,  the  University 
becomes  to  all  who  have  passed  through  it  a  name  venerable  and 
dear — Semper  sit  injiore  ! 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  address  was  that 
in  which,  leaving  the  general  subject  of  Universities,  he  addressid 
the  students  upon  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  they  should  prose¬ 
cute  their  studies.  The  moral  power  which  distinguishes  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speaking  came  out  here,  with  memorable  and,  to  a 
listener,  almost  painful  impressiveness.  The  robed  form,- the  slow 
harmonious  gesture,  the  deliberate  and  well-poised  enunciation, 
the  large  utterance  and  lofty  tones,  the  stern,  sad  face,  lit  up  by  a  rai*e 
and  genial  smile,  the  deep-set  and  solemn  eyes,  flashing  with  an 
internal  lights — each  contributed  to  tlie  power  with  which,  amid 
profound  silence,  he  urged  upon  the  youth  before  him  to  “  believe 
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iM'fore  experience — believe  until  you  may  know,  and  that  you  may 
know  *”  and  assured  them  that  “  the  thrift  of  time  will  repay  you  in 
alter  life,  with  an  usury  of  profit  beyond  your  most  sanguine  dreams, 
and  tlie  waste  of  it  will  make  you  dwindle,  alike  in  intellectual  and 
nioral  stature,  Ixwond  your  darkest  reckonings.”  And  when,  leaving 
his  manuscript,  he  turned  to  the  students,  and,  standing  in  his 
crimson  vestments,  with  uplifted  hands,  like  a  high-priest  of  old  in 
solemn  adjuration,  he  warned  them  against  worshipping  success,  and 
temporary  idolising  fame,  and  many  remembered  that  the  speaker  was 
that  moment  the  most  popular  minister  in  England,  and  had  been 
gouirht  and  followed  by  that  success  which  he  has  never  deigned  to 
seek. 

“  And,  gentlemen,  the  hope  of  an  enduring  fame  is  without  doubt 
a  powerful  incentive  to  virtuous  action,  and  you  may  suffer  it  to  float 
before  vou  as  a  vision  of  refreshment,  second  always,  and  second  with 
long  interval,  of  your  conscience  and  the  will  of  God.  For  an  endu¬ 
ring  fame  is  once  stamped  by  the  judgment  of  the  future,  that  future 
wiiich  dispels  illusions,  and  smashes  idols  into  dust.  Little  of  what 
is  criminal,  little  of  what  is  idle,  can  endure  even  the  first  touch  of  tho 
ordeal ;  it  seems  as  though  this  purging  power  following  at  the  heels 
of  man,  and  trying  his  work  were  a  witness,  and  a  harbinger  of  the 
great  and  final  account.  So,  then,  the  thirst  of  an  enduring  fame  is 
near  akin  to  the  love  of  true  excellence.  But  the  fame  of  the  moment 
is  a  dangerous  possession  and  a  bastard  motive ;  and  he  who  does 
his  acts  in  order  that  the  echo  of  them  may  come  back  as  a  soft  music 
in  his  ears,  plays  fajse  to  his  noble  destiny  as  a  Christian  man,  places 
himself  in  continual  danger  of  dallying  with  wrong,  and  taints  even 
his  virtuous  actions  at  their  source.  Not  the  sublime  words  alone  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  His  apostles,  but  heathenism  too,  even  while  its 
vision  is  limited  to  this  passing  scene,  testifies  with  an  hundred 
tongues  that  the  passing  scene  itself  presents  to  us  virtue  as  an  object, 
and  a  moral  law,  graven  deeply  in  our  whole  nature  as  a  guide.  But 
now,  when  the  screens  that  so  bounded  human  vision  have  been 
removed,  it  were  sad  indeed,  and  not  more  sad  than  shameful,  if  that 
being  should  be  content  to  live  for  the  opinion  of  the  moment,  who 
has  immortality  for  his  inheritance.  He  that  never  dies,  can  he  not 
atibrd  to  wait  patiently  a  while  ?  And  can  he  not  let  faith,  which 
iiiterj)rets  tliQ  present,  also  guarantee  the  future  ?  Nor  are  there 
any  two  habits  of  mind  more  distinct  than  that  which  chooses  success 
for  its  aim,  and  covets  after  popularity,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  values  and  defers  to  the  judgmemts  of  our  fellow-men  as  helps 
in  the  attainment  of  truth. 

“  But  I  would  not  confound  with  the  sordid  worship  of  popularity 
in  alter  life,  the  graceful  and  instinctive  love  of  praise  in  the  uncritical 
period  of  youth.  On  the  contrary,  I  say,  avail  yourselves  of  that 
stimulus  to  good  deeds,  and  when  it  proceeds  from  worthy  sources, 
and  lights  upon  worthy  conduct,  yield  yourselves  to  the  warm  satis¬ 
faction  it  inspires ;  but  yet,  even  while  young,  and  even  amidst  tho 
glow  of  that  delight,  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  yourselves,  refer  the 
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Lonour  to  Him  from  whom  all  honour  comes,  and  ever  be  inwardly 
ashamed  for  not  being  worthier  of  His  gifts.” 

In  one  respect  ^Ir.  Gladstone  has  well  requited  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  They  went  out  of  their  way,  as  Scotchmen  and  Presby. 
terians,  to  choose  for  their  Rector  one  who  had  no  party,  or  political 
or  ecclesiastical  connection  with  them,  attracted  not  more  by  the 
academic  reputation  than  by  the  moral  consistency  and  Christian 
purpose  of  the  man.  He  met  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  with 
no  bated  breath  or  cowardly  reserve  discoursed  of  the  University  in 
those  highest  relations  which  no  man  and  no  human  institution  can 
ignore,  ever  since  that  Divine  voice  was  first  heard,  which  has  come 
sounding  down  these  later  centuries. 

“  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  fact  highly  instructiye 
and  suggestive,  that  the  University,  as  such,  is  a  Christian  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  had  the  very  largest  ideas  upon  the 
training  of  man,  and  produced  specimens  of  our  kind  with  gifts  that 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Rut  the  nature  of  man,  such  as  they 
knew  it,  was  scarcely  at  all  developed ;  nay,  it  was  maimed,  in  its 
supreme  capacity — in  its  relations  towards  God.  Hence,  as  in  the 
visions  of  the  prophet,  so  upon  the  roll  of  history,  the  imposing 
fabrics  of  ancient  civilization  never  have  endured.  Greece  has 
bequeathed  to  us  her  ever-living  tongue,  and  the  immortal  productions 
of  her  intellect.  Rome  made  ready  for  Christendom  the  elements  of 
solid  polity  and  law ;  but  the  brilliant  assemblage  of  endowments 
which  constitutes  civilization,  having  no  root  in  itself,  could  not  brook 
the  shocks  of  time  find  vicissitude ;  it  came  and  it  went ;  it  was 
seen  and  it  was  gone  ;  Hunc  tantuni  terris  osteiidenf  fata  ;  neijue  nlira 
easn  sinent.  We  now  watch,  gentlemen,  with  a  trembling  hope,  the 
course  of  that  later  and  Christian  civilization  which  arose  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  old  heathen  world,  and  ask  ourselves  whether,  like  the 
Gosj)el  itself,  so  that  which  the  Gospel  has  wrought  beyond  itself  in 
the  manners,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  of  men,  is  in  such  manner 
and  degree  salte<l  with  perpetual  life,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
jmevail  against  it  ?  Will  the  civilization,  which  was  springing 
upwards  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  now,  over  the 
face  of  Europe  and  America,  seems  to  present  to  us  in  bewildering 
conflict  the  mingled  signs  of  decrepitude  and  of  vigour,  perish  like 
its  older  f  vpes,  and  like  them  be  known  thereafter  only  in  its  frag¬ 
ments  ;  or  does  it  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  will  it  give  shade  from 
the  heat  and  shelter  from  the  storm  to  all  generations  of  men  ?” 

Mr.  Glad  stone  did  not  venture  to  answer  his  own  question,  so  elo¬ 
quently  put.  Perhaps  he  shrunk  from  stating  the  strong  truth, 
that  mere  Chnstian  civilization,  when  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  has 
died  out  of  it,  is  just  as  precarious  as  that  of  heathendom  ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  ensure  the  progi’essive  improvement  of  the  race  is  by 
the  moral  salvation  of  the  individual  man.  We  can  hardly^  accept 
printing,  commerce,  «and  the  other  phenomena  of  modern  times  ^W^ch 
he  mentions,  as  guarantees  for  the  future ;  but  we  may,  with  him, 
regard  them  as  “  witnesses,  and  but  a  few  among  many  witnesses,  to 
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tlie  vast  change  which  has  been  wrought  since  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
ill  tlie  state  of  man.  Perhaps  they  re-echo  to  us  the  truth  that,  apart 
tVoiu  sound  and  sure  relations  to  its  ^laker,  the  fitful  efforts  of  man¬ 
kind  must  needs  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  chance  and  change ; 
hut  tliat,  when  by  the  dispensation  of  Christianity  the  order  of  our 
moral  nature  was  restored,  when  the  rightful  King  had  once  more 
taken  His  place  upon  His  throne  in  the  heart  of  man,  then,  indeed, 
civilization  might  come  to  h.ave  a  meaning  and  a  vitality  such  as  had 
before  been  denied  it.  There,  at  length,  it  had  obtained  the  key  to 
all  the  mvsteries  of  the  nature  of  man,  to  all  the  anomalies  of  its  con¬ 
dition.  Thus  it  had  obtained  the  ground  plan  of  that  nature  in  all 
its  fulness,  which  before  had  been  known  only  in  remnants  or  in 
fraLTments — fragments  of  which,  even  as  now  in  the  topj)ling  remains 
of  some  ancient  church  or  castle — the  true  giTindeur  and  the  ethereal 
beauty  were  even  the  more  conspicuous  because  of  the  surrounding 
ruins.  But  they  were  fragments  still,  and  they  were  fragments  only, 
until,  by  the  bringing  of  life  and  immortality  to  light,  the  parts  of  our 
nature  were  re-united,  its  harmony  was  re-established,  the  riddle  of 
life,  heretofore  unsolved,  was  at  length  read  as  a  discipline,  and  so 
ol)tained  its  just  interpretation.  All  that  had  before  seemed  idle  con¬ 
flict,  wasted  energy,  barren  effort,  was  seen  to  be  Init  the  preparation 
for  a  glorious  future ;  and  death  itself,  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
last  hopes  of  man,  became  the  means  and  the  pledge  of  His  per¬ 
fection.” 

.Mr.  Gladstone  has  struck  a  high  key-note  for  a  University  which 
claims  to  be  entering  on  a  new  era ;  and  it  is  now  for  it  to  respond 
to  it.  There  is  much  need  that  it,  and  the  other  Universities  of 
Scotland — undergraduates  and  graduates — should  do  so.  Scotchmen 
have  been  remembering  of  late  that  this  year  is  the  Tricentenary  of 
their  Reformation.  Much  has  come  and  gone  since  that  era. 
‘‘  There  is  confusion  in  the  little  isle.”  Their  holy  and  beautiful 
House,  where  their  fathers  praised  God,  is  divided  against  itself. 
Whv  should  not  the  Universities  resume  their  old  function  of  mediat- 
ing  and  harmonizing,  as  well  as  elevating  ?  Why  should  they  not 
send  forth  year  by  year,  men,  united  not  so  much  in  name  as  in  true 
heart  and  true  faith,  to  work  together  side  by  side,  till  they  work  into 
that  outward  unity  which  is  the  seemly  and  appointed  sign  of  the 
bond  of  charity  within  ?  For  though  much  is  broken,  yet  much 
abides,  for  them  and  for  all.  Thev  piRy  still  cast  anchor  where  the 
stern-faced,  tenderdiearted  old  Ileformer  cast  his,  ere  he  and  his 
fellows  turned  to  the  work  of  building  a  system  which  should  last  for 
centuries,  and  which  remains  in  s])irit  to  this  hour,  though  torn,  and 
broken,  and  divided.  If  many  things  are  displaced  and  shaken,  it  is 
that  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  And  Univer¬ 
sities,  as  institutions  which  havx*  a  continued  and  perpetuated  exi.st- 
ence,  which  rest  ever  upon  the  rich  and  treasured  j)ast,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  pregnant  future ;  which  deal,  not  with  the  transient 
objects  and  strivings  and  interests  of  the  hour,  but  with  those  things 
winch  belong  to  all  men  and  to  all  times ;  which  receive  each  new 
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generation  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  send  it  forth  to  influence 
and  guide  the  age — such  institutions  have  manifestly  a  special  work 
and  call  at  such  a  time.  Whether  and  how  far  that  call  shall  be 
obeyed,  and  to  what  unexpectedly  large  results  it  may  possibly  lead 
we  do  not  know ;  but  all  who  take  a  true  interest  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  must  rejoice  that  it  has  been  so  distinctly  echoed  from 
its  chair  of  authority  on  this  occasion,  and  can  hope  nothing  higher 
than  that  their  University  may  never  decline  from  the  temper  and 
tone  of  the  Rector’s  address  of  1860. 

Interesting  as  was  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  installation  of 
!Mr.  Gladstone  as  Lord  Rector,  it  was  a  yet  more  interesting  spectacle, 
only  one  short  month  later,  to  see  Lord  Brougham  inaugurated  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  His  former  connection  with  that  seat 
of  learning  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  alumini,  his  subsequent 
long  and  brilliant  career,  his  prodigious  powers  and  labours,  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  stores  of  knowledge,  his  versatility  of  genius,  his  philo¬ 
sophy  and  his  oratory,  with  a  riper  old  age,  invested  the  first  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  this  University  with  a  dignity  which  belongs  to  but  few  living 
men.  His  election  to  this  highest  distinction  reflects  infinite  honour 
on  the  University  itself.  Nor  has  our  modern  Athens  ever  presented 
a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  when,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord — the  man  who  was  once  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  whose  whole  life  luis  been  devoted  to  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  liis  race,  stood,  surrounded  by  Scotia’s  best  and 
most  accomplished  sons,  by  the  members  of  the  Senate,  by  numbers 
of  the  lay  and  clerical  graduates  of  the  University,  and  by  thousands 
of  deeply-interested  persons,  eager  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  in¬ 
auguration.  The  appearance  of  the  man,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one,  was  itself  a  study ;  and  one’s  whole  nature  thrilled  with 
delight  as  he  passed  in  his  discursive  address  from  point  to  point  in 
the  wide  domain  of  literature,  science,  and  religion,  and  poured  forth 
his  still  fresh  and  vigorous  eloquence. 

His  reference  to  the  great  men  whom  the  University  had  produced 
in  his  own  day ;  his  delicate  allusion  to  the  wider  basis  on  which  the 
Scottish  Universities  are  known  to  rest ;  his  high  estimate  of  classical 
and  mathematical  studies ;  his  continued  strong  attachment  to  in¬ 
tellectual,  political,  and  religious  freedom,  are  points  in  his  address 
on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  at  any  length;  but  it  is  to  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Revealed  Truth  that  we  turn  with  peculiar 
delight.  Animadverting  on  the  tendency  of  Hume’s  writings,  he 
said : — 


“  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  injury  to  the  cause  of  Truth  lias 
been  done  by  a  very  eminent  person,  in  whose  great  capacity  and 
celebritv  this  city  takes  a  just  pride,  how  much  soev'er  his  talents 
may  have  been  misapplied  ;  and  it  well  becomes  the  instructors  of 
youth  strenuously  to  counteract  the  influence  of  David  Hume,  both 
on  account  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he 
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was  misled,  and  also  in  respect  of  a  far  less  material  circumstance — 
the  disposition  of  ignorant  persons  in  other  countries  to  represent 
him  as  having  founded  an  infidel  school  or  sect  in  Scotland.  It  is 
tit  that  on  this  point  the  truth  should  be  plainly  spoken — Mr.  Hume 
was  not  a  sceptic  either  in  his  political  or  religious  errors.  His 
oninions  were  perfect — decided  when  they  could  be  held  upon  positive 
or  atlirmative  positions,  and  as  decided  as  any  that  could  be  held 
upon  mere  negation.  He  was  the  adversary  of  popular  rights,  and 
the  ally  of  the  English  High  Church  party  against  those  rights, 
widely  as  he  differed  from  all  Churchmen  upon  the  grounds 
o(  their  belief  and  the  foundations  of  their  power.  He  was 
upon  all  Reli^on,  Natural  and  Revealed,  a  disbeliever  rather 
than  an  unbeliever,  rejecting  the  evidence  of  the  former,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  Deity  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  holding  the  state¬ 
ments  upon  which  the  latter  rests  to  be  not  only  false  but  im¬ 
possible.  This  is  not  scepticism,  but  dogmatism.  It  is  the 
assertion  that  of  a  miracle  there  can  be  no  proof ;  that  of  a  God 
and  future  state  there  is  no  proof — no  reason  whatever  to  believe  it. 
This,  then,  is  atheism  as  much  as  any  person  of  sound  mind  can  hold 
the  opinion,  and  this  ought  constantly  to  be  exposed  as  such,  and 
refuted.  Fortunately  there  are  the  means  of  triump)hant  refutation  ; 
for  upon  Natural  Religion  the  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Hume  rests  upon 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  if  he  had  ever  attended  to  any  branch 
of  Natural  Philosophy  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  so  manifest  an 
error.  There  is  no  one  part  of  the  argument  which  would  not 
destroy  all  inductive  science  ;  all  generalization  would  be  put  an  end 
to ;  experimental  inquiry  must  stand  still ;  no  step  could  be  made,  no 
conclusion  drawn,  beyond  the  mere  facts  observed  ;  and  the  science 
must  be  derived  from  the  process  or  general  reasoning  upon  particular 
facts,  into  the  bare  record  of  those  particular  facts  themselves.  The 
late  discoveries  in  Fossil  Osteology  afford  additional  proofs  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  hasty  assumptions,  both  on  the  question  of  a  Providence  and 
that  of  miracles.  It  is  now  proved  by  evidence  which  he  must  have 
admitted  to  be  sufficient,  that  at  one  remote  period  in  the  history  of 
our  globe  there  was  an  exertion  of  creative  power  to  form  the  human 
and  certain  other  races  not  before  existing ;  so  that  he  must  have 
believed  in  the  miracle  of  creation ;  that  is,  the  interposition  of  a 
Being  powerful  enough  to  suspend  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  make" a  new  one.  “The  argument  rests  on  the  same  grounds  as 
to  a  future  state,  in  so  far  as  he  denies  the  proof  of  a  power  to  con-  * 

tinue  the  soul  apart  from  the  body.  But  there  is  this  material  differ¬ 
ence  m  the  evidence — that  an  induction  is  conclusive  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  independent  and  separate  nature  of  the  soul, 

but  only  proves  the  probability  of  its  continued  existence.  Its  en¬ 
tirely  different  nature  from  matter,  as  shown  in  the  quickness  of  its 
operations,  its  independence  of  the  body,  proved  by  the  faculties  some¬ 
times  becoming  stronger  as  the  body  decays — above  all,  its  surviving 
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tlie  complete  change  of  the  body,  so  that  hardly  a  particle  of  the  cor. 
poreal  frame  remains  while  the  mind  continues  unchanged,  unless 
perhaps  by  gaining  strength — all  demonstrate  its  different  constitn. 
tion  and  its  independent  existence  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  one  example 
of  annihilation  in  the  universe — what  is  termed  destruction  beinc^ 
oidy  dissolution  and  new  combination,  and  the  soul,  from  the  single, 
ness  of  its  nature  without  ])arts,  being  incapable  of  such  destruction 
— we  are  left  to  infer,  from  the  j)revalence  of  benevolent  design  in  all 
the  Creator’s  works,  that  He  will  continue  what  He  has  formed,  and 
so  largely  endowed,  and  so  bountifully  cherished.  Greatly  as  this 
celebrated  writer  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  rashness  of  his  speculations, 
and  his  yielding  to  the  bias  which  appears  to  have  influenced  him  in 
these  and  other  inquiries,  he  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  eliarge 
justly  made  against  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries — some  of  whom, 
as  Voltaire  himself,  were  deists — of  treating  these  matters  with  ridi. 
cule,  or  with  ribaldry,  or  with  a  levity  wholly  unsuited  to  the  sacred 
subject,  and  fitted  only  to  inflict  pain  upon  conscientious  believers. 
'With  the  exception  of  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  ‘  Essay  on  Miracles,’ 
his  writings  preserve  the  most  unbroken  gravity,  and  indeed  tlie 
seriousness  which  is  so  becoming.  The  same  praise  belongs  to 
Rousseau,  who,  indeed,  was  a  reluctant  unbeliever;  but,  having  none  of 
that  reasoning  jxjwer  which  Hume  possessed  and  abused,  his  unbelief 
is  less  to  be  censured.  It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  state  these 
things  respecting  iMr.  Hume  in  order  that  his  authority  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  its  just  dimensions,  and  especially  with  young  men,  led 
away  by  his  great  name,  and  his  incontestably  gi’eat  merits  in  some 
important  particulars.  Rut,  besides  counteracting  that  influence,  the 
studies  themselves  in  which  he  has  been  the  promoter  of  error  are  of 
such  vast  importance — one  of  them  the  most  important  of  all — that 
no  pains  can  be  deemed  too  great,  no  care  too  unremitting,  to  exclude 
false  doctrine  and  ineulcate  sound  opinions.” 

On  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Natural  Theology,  he  is  equally 
clear  and  ex})licit : — 


“  Xor  is  it  only  in  teaching  Divdnity,  technically  so  called,  in  un¬ 
folding  the  truths  of  Revealed  Religion,  that  this  duty  can  be  dis¬ 
charged.  The  great  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  demand  the  closest 
attention,  and  afford  the  most  valuable  support  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Revealed  Word.  Nothing  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  jealousy 
sometimes  felt,  but  oftener  professed,  of  Natural  Religion  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  Revealed ;  Racon,  who  had  his  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
final  causes,  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  that  doctrine,  describes 
Natural  Religion  as  ‘the  key  of  Revealed,  which’  he  says,  ‘opens  our 
understanding  to  the  genuine  spiilt  of  tlie  Scriptures,  unlocking  our 
belief,  so  that  we  may  enter  upon  the  serious  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Power,  the  characters  of  which  are  so  deeply-  engi*aven  in  the 
works  of  the  ci'eation.’  Newton  has  said,  ‘  de  Deo,  de  quo  ex  phee- 
nominis  disserere  ad  philosophiam  naturalem  pertinet.’  Locke  de- 
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lares  ‘  that  he  who  would  take  away  reason  to  make  way  for  Revela¬ 
tion  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  as  if  we  should  persuade  a  man  to  put 
out  his  eyes  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star 
hv  a  telescope.’  And  Tillotson,  in  his  great  sermons  preached  before 
the  kiiiiT  and  queen  upon  the  occasion  of  the  naval  victory  in  ir>r*2, 
atlirnis  diat  ‘the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  the  foundation  of 
that  which  is  Revealed.’  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  a  line 
of  demarcation  should  not  be  drawn  by  the  teachers  of  Revealed  Reli- 
'rion  so  as  to  exclude  from  their  province  the  great  truths  of  Natural 
heliirion,  as  the  subject  of  deep  and  continual  attention ;  and  tlie 
teachers  of  the  latter  and  of  moral  philosophy^  generally"  ought  to  be 
less  shy  than  they-  too  often  are  (not  Paley%  however)  of  a  reference 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  That  dispensation  may  bo 
safely  rested  upon  its  own  proofs;  but,  should  the  weight  of  authority 
be  required  in  its  favour,  we  may-  assuredly"  ask  if  any- one  can  pretend 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  phy^sical  and  mathematical  evidence  than  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  of  moral  evidence  than  ^Ir.  Locke,  of  legal  evidence 
than  Lord  Hale,  all  of  whom,  and  after  full  inquiry",  were  fii’m  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  Gospel  Truths.  But  not  only  is  tlie  habit  to  be  deplored 
of  drawing  a  line  between  Theology  and  the  other  branches  of  learning, 
it  is  equally"  necessary"  that  no  line  should  be  drawn  between  these 
and  Natural  Religion.  There  is  hardly-  any  head  of  philoso])hy  which 
is  not  connected  with  it ;  and  these  Sciences,  as  well  as  Natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  must  gain  by-  keeping  this  connection  constaiitly"  in  view,  and 
not  considering  that  to  treat  of  the  one  subject  we  must  go  out  of  the 
other.  The  wonders  of  the  natural  world  have  in  all  ages  been  dwelt 
upon  as  showing  the  hand  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  at  every-  step 
of  our  inquiries  ;  and  each  new  discovery-  has  added  to  the  devout 
confidence  of  the  student.  For  instance,  the  late  proof  of  the  stability 
of  the  universe,  so  little  suspected  before  our  day",  that  men  argue  on 
the  necessity  of  interference  to  retain  the  planets  in  their  path,  has 
thus  afforded  a  very-  striking  illustration  of  the  rational  optimism 
which  is  the  best  solution  of  the  ancient,  but  constantly-  recurring 
question.  Flower  to  KaKov,  Thus,  then.  Natural  Theology-  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  sciences,  from  the  sublime  and  elevating  nature  of 
its  objects.  It  tells  of  the  creation  of  all  things,  of  the  mighty-  power 
that  fashioned  and  sustains  the  univ-erse,  of  the  exquisite  skill  that 
contrived  the  wings,  and  beaks,  and  feet  of  insects,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of  day-,  and  launched  into  space* 
comets  myriads  of  times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirling  ten  thousand 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  two  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red-hot  iron.  'It  passes'  the  bounds  of  material  existence,  and  raises 
us  from  the  creation  to  the  Author  of  Nature.  Its  office  is  not  only 
to  mark  what  things  are,  but  for  what  purposes  they  were  made  by 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  an  all-powerful  Being,  with  whose  existence 
and  attributes  its  high  prerogative  is  to  bring  us  acquainted.  If  we 
prize,  and  justly-,  the  delightful  contemplations  of  the  other  sciences  ; 
it  we  hold  it  a  marvellous  gratification  to  have  ascertained  exactly 
the  swiftness  of  the  remotest  planets,  the  number  of  grains  that  a 
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these  and  other  m.piiries,  he  is  almost  entirely  free  fron?  tW  e 

seriousness  whieli  is  so  ^  indeed  tlie 

Cl..... rv.‘r 

false  doctrine  and  inculcate  sound  opinions.”  exclude 

clearViilTexld^/;- ' 

drf 'fV'' Tl*'"''*'  t'  1  Z 

Kevealed  Wnn]  '  ‘**iiauie  sujijuut  to  the  teachers  of  the 

Xatural  Heliirion  as  Mlie  kevof  KevenlPtl  xl  /'  iloctrine,  describes 

,w;.,  ,,,e  e£.:r^ 

works  of  the  ci.eation.’  Xewton  has  sai.l  ‘,1„  n  '  V  , 

n.„i„is  di.«rare  ..I  naturik^  “tfS: 
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clarCS  tiltlt  ne  Wliu  wumu  lu  iiiuis-c:  lur  AVfvt'iii- 

tion  puts  out  the  light  of  lx)th,  as  if  Ave  should  persuade  a  man  to  put 
out  liis  eves  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star 
bv  a  telescope.’  And  Tillotson,  in  his  great  sermons  ])reached  before 
the  king  and  queen  upon  the  occasion  of  the  naval  victory  in  lb”-, 
qtlinns  that  dlie  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  the  foundation  of 
that  which  is  Revealed.’  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  a  line 
of  demarcation  should  not  be  drawn  by  the  teachers  of  Revealed  Reli- 
^rioii  so  as  to  exclude  from  their  province  the  great  truths  of  Natural 
Religion,  as  the  subject  of  deep  and  continual  attention  ;  and  the 
tea(*iiers  of  the  latter  and  of  moral  philoso])hy  generally  ought  to  be 
less  sliv  than  they  too  often  are  (not  Paley,  however)  of  a  reference 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  That  dispensation  may  be 
safelv  rested  upon  its  own  proofs;  but,  should  the  weight  of  authority 
he  required  in  its  favour,  Ave  may  assuredly  ask  if  any  one  can  ])retend 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  physical  and  mathematical  eAudence  than  Sir 
Isaac  XcAvton,  of  moral  eAudence  than  ^[r.  Locke,  of  legal  eA'idenco 
than  Lord  Hale,  all  of  Avhom,  and  after  full  inquiry,  Avere  firm  be¬ 
lievers  of  the  Gospel  Truths.  But  not  only  is  the  habit  to  be  deplored 
of  drawing  a  line  betAveen  Theology  and  the  other  branches  of  learning, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  no  line  should  be  draAvn  betAveen  these 
and  Natural  Religion.  There  is  hardly  any  head  of  philoso])hy  Avhich 
is  not  connected  Avith  it ;  and  these  Sciences,  as  AA’ell  as  Natural  Reli¬ 
gion,  must  gain  by  keeping  this  connection  constantly  in  vieAv,  and 
not  considering  that  to  treat  of  the  one  subject  we  must  go  out  of  the 
other.  TheAvonders  of  the  natural  AA'orld  luwe  in  all  ages  been  dAA’clt 
upon  asshoAving  the  hand  of  the  Creator  and  Preseiwer  at  eA^ery  step 
of  our  inquiries  ;  and  each  ncAV  discoA^ery  has  added  to  the  cleA'out 
confidence  of  the  student.  For  instance,  the  late  proof  of  the  stability 
of  the  universe,  so  little  suspected  before  our  day,  that  men  argue  on 
the  necessity  of  interference  to  retain  the  planets  in  their  path,  has 
thus  afforded  a  A^ery  striking  illustration  of  the  rational  optimism 
which  is  the  best  solution  of  the  .ancient,  but  constantly  recurring 
question,  llo^er  to  kukov.  Thus,  then.  Natural  Theology^  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  sciences,  from  tlie  sublime  and  eleAmting  nature  of 
its  objects.  It  tells  of  the  creation  of  all  things,  of  the  mighty  poAA^er 
that  fashioned  and  sustains  the  uniA^erse,  of  the  exquisite  skill  that 
contriATd  the-Avihgs,  .and  beaks,  and  feet  of  insects,  inAusible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of  day,  and  launched  into  space 
comets  myriads  of  times  larger  than  the  earth,  AA'hirlingten  thousand 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  tAvo  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red-hot  iron.  It  passes  the  bounds  of  material  existence,  and  raises 
us  from  the  creation  to  the  Author  of  Nature.  Its  office  is  not  only 
to  mark  Avhat  things  are,  but  for  Avhat  purposes  they  Avere  made  by 
the  infinite  Avisdom  of  an  all-powerful  Being,  Avith  AAhose  existence 
and  attributes  its  high  prerdgatiA^e  is  to  bring  us  acquainted.  If  aa^g 
prize,  and  justly,  the  delightful  contempl.ations  of  the  other  sciences  ; 
it  we  hold  it  a  marA^ellous  gratification  to  haA’e  ascertained  exactly 
the  SAviftness  of  the  remotest  planets,  the  number  of  gi-ains  that  a 
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piece  of  lead  would  weigh  at  their  surfaces,  and  the  degree  in  which 
each  has  become  flattened  in  shape  by  revolving  on  its  axis,  it  i^ 
surely  a  yet  more  noble  employment  of  our  faculties,  and  a  still 
higher  privilege  of  our  nature,  humbly  but  confldently  to  ascend 
from  the  universe  to  its  great  First  Cause,  and  investigate  the  unity 
the  personality,  the  intentions,  as  well  as  the  matchless  skill  and 
mighty  power  of  Him  who  made,  and  moves,  and  sustains  those 
prodigious  l>odies,  and  all  that  inhabit  them.  The  thorough  ex. 
posing  of  these  truths,  and  dwelling  incessantly  upon  them,  is  not 
required  for  supporting  the  character  of  this  famous  University,  but 
it  must  afford  j)ure  delight  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  student. 
Above  all,  is  the  necessity  of  making  upon  the  mind  of  early  youth 
an  impression  which  never  can  wear  out  by  lapse  of  time,  or  be  effaced 
bv  the  rival  influences  of  other  contemplations,  or  be  obliterated  by 
tlie  cares  of  the  world.  The  lessons  thus  learned,  and  the  feelinjjs 
engendered  or  cherished,  will  shed  the  auspicious  influence  over  the 
mind  through  life  ;  protection  against  the  seductions  of  prosperous 
fortune,  solacing  in  affliction,  preparing  for  the  great  change  that 
must  close  the  scene  by  habitual  and  confident  belief  in  the  Kincr 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  and  in  the  humble 
hope  of  immortality  which  the  study  of  His  works  has  inspired,  and 
which  the  gracious  announcements  of  His  Revealed  Will  abuudantlv 
contirm.” 

This  homage  to  Revealed  Truth  was  well-timed,  and  fell  with 
more  than  usual  effect  from  his  lordship’s  lips.  The  theologian  is 
not  so  much  in  danger  of  rejecting  the  lights  which  are  supplied  by 
either  physical  or  moral  science,  as  the  moral  philosopher  is  in  danger 
of  turning  away  from  the  sublime  disclosures  of  the  Book  of  God. 
Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  Revelation,  and  Revelation  never  con¬ 
tradicts  the  teachings  of  Nature.  The  Ibble  begins  to  speak  only 
where  Nature  is  silent ;  and  what  was  never  the  province  of  Nature  to 
reveal,  the  Book  discloses  with  infallible  certainty.  Men  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  that  truth  is  a  grand  unity ;  and  this  conclusion 
once  reached,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  discrepancies  and  the 
contradictions  between  the  facts  of  Nature  and  the  truths  of  Revelation. 
The  opposition  is  in  neither  Nature  nor  the  Bible,  but  in  the  darkness 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  mind  of  man,  who  is  but  the  interpreter 
of  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God.  There  is  a  clear  rinjr  in  the 
Chancellor’s  words ; — let  the  University  listen  attentively  to  it. 


CLAREMONT. 
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CLAREMONT,  AND  THE  TRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 

(Continued  from  page^Vl.) 


Is  less  than  two  years,  on  the  2ncl  of  May,  181G,  the  Pnncess 
Charlotte  was  married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Clare¬ 
mont  was  bought  of  Mr.  Ellis  for  their  residence  ;  and  here,  for 
about  eighteen  months,  they  tasted  what  might,  perhaps,  be  truly 
termed  uninterrupted  happiness.  As  they  drove  slowly  past  our 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  fine  summer  evenings,  quietly 
chatting  together,  I  can  recollect  being  struck  with  the  contrast  in 
her  face  and  mien  from  her  appearance  as  she  came  out  of  the 
Chapel- Roval.  1  was  child  enough  to  be  glad  to  have  a  scrap  of 
her  Court-train  from  my  pp'andmother’s  milliner :  it  was  of  gold 
brocade,  with  a  pattern  of  rose-buds. 

With  the  exception  of  a  drawing-room  or  two,  and  a  fe^v  State- 
halls  and  dinner-parties,  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  their  life  at 
Claremont.  They  attended  the  little  parish  church  of  Esher ;  and 
the  Princess,  in  straw  bonnet,  grey  duffel  cloak,  aud  thick  shoes, 
took  an  active  interest  in  laying  out  her  flower-garden,  where  there 
still  are  azaleas  planted  by  her  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  w’ho 
visited  Claremont  in  October,  1817,  has  left  an  account  of  his  stay 
there  which  gives  a  graphic  likeness  of  the  domestic  group.  He 
says : — 

“  The  Princess  is,  as  y'ou  know,  wanting  in  elegance  of  deport¬ 
ment,  but  has  nothing  of  the  hoyden,  or  of  that  boisterous  hilarity 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  her.  Her  manner  is  exceedingly  frank  and 
sim])le,  but  not  rudely  abrupt  nor  coarse  ;  and  1  have,  in  this  little 
residence  of  nine  days,  witnessed  undeniable  evidence  of  an  honest, 
just,  English  nature,  that  reminded  me,  from  its  immediate  decision 
between  the  right  and 'wrong  of 'a  subject,  and  the  downrightness  of 
the  feeling  that  governed  it,  of  the  good  King,  her  grandfather.  If 
she  does  nothing  gracefully,  she  does  everything  kindly. 

“  She  already  possesses  a  great  deal  of  that  knowledge  of  the  past 
history  of  this  country,  that  ought  to  form  a  part  of  her  peculiar 
education. 

“  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  that  she  both  loves  and  re¬ 
spects  Prince  Leopold,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  and  character  seem 
justly  to  deserve  those  feelings.  From  the  report  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  he  is  considerate,  benevolent,  and  just,  and  of  very 
amiable  manners.  My  owm  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  in 
his  beha\dour  to  her  he  is  atfectionate  and  attentive,  rational  and 
discreet;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  is  sometimes 
brought  in  opposition  to  some  little  thoughtlessness,  he  is  so  cheerful 


This  homage  to  Revealed  Truth  was  well-timed,  and  fell  with 
more  than  usual  effect  from  his  lordship’s  lips.  The  theologian  is 
not  so  much  in  danger  of  rejecting  the  lights  which  are  supplied  by 
either  physical  or  moral  science,  as  the  moral  philosopher  is  in  danger 
of  turning  awav  from  the  sublime  disclosures  of  the  Book  of  God. 
Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  Revelation,  and  Revelation  nev^r  con¬ 
tradicts  the  tecachings  of  Nature.  The  Bible  begins  to  speak  only 
where  Nature  is  silent ;  and  what  was  never  the  province  of  Nature  to 
reveal,  the  Book  discloses  with  infallible  certainty.  Men  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  that  truth  is  a  grand  unity ;  and  this  conclusion 
once  reached,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  discrepancies  and  the 
contradictions  between  the  facts  of  Nature  and  the  truths  of  Revelation. 
The  opposition  is  in  neither  Nature  nor  the  Bible,  but  in  the  darkness 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  mind  of  man,  who  is  but  the  interpreter 
of  the  works  and  the  wavs  of  God.  Tliere  is  a  clear  ring  in  the 
Chancellor’s  words ; — let  the  University  listen  attentively  to  it. 


piece  of  lead  would  weigh  at  their  surfaces,  and  the  degree  in  which 
each  has  become  flattened  in  shape  by  revohdng  on  its  axis,  it  i^ 
surely  a  yet  more  noble  employment  of  our  faculties,  and  a  still 
higher  privilege  of  our  nature,  liumbly  but  confidently  to  ascend 
from  the  universe  to  its  great  First  Cause,  and  investigate  the  unity 
the  personality,  the  intentions,  as  well  as  the  matchless  skill  and 
mighty  power  of  Him  who  made,  and  moves,  and  sustains  those 
prodigious  bodies,  and  all  that  inhabit  them.  The  thorough  ex¬ 
posing  of  these  truths,  and  dwelling  incessantly  upon  them,  is  not 
required  for  supporting  the  character  of  this  famous  University,  but 
it  must  afford  pure  delight  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  student. 
Above  all,  is  the  necessity  of  making  upon  the  mind  of  early-  youth 
an  impression  which  never  can  wear  out  by-  lapse  of  time,  or  be  effaced 
by-  the  rival  influences  of  other  contemplations,  or  be  obliterated  by 
the  cares  of  the  world.  The  lessons  thus  learned,  and  the  feelings 
engendered  or  cherished,  will  shed  the  auspicious  influence  over  the 
mind  through  life ;  protection  against  the  seductions  of  prosperous 
fortune,  solacing  in  affliction,  preparing  for  the  great  change  that 
must  close  the  scene  by-  habitual  and  confident  belief  in  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God,  and  in  the  humble 
hope  of  immortality  which  the  study-  of  His  works  has  inspired,  and 
which  the  gracious  announcements  of  His  Revealed  Will  abundantly 
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CLAREMOXT,  AXD  THE  PRTXCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mary  Powell.” 

(Continued  from  pageQVl.) 

lx  less  than  two  years,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1816,  the  Pnncess 
Charlotte  was  married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Clare¬ 
mont  was  bought  of  Mr.  Ellis  for  their  residence ;  and  here,  for 
about  eighteen  months,  they  tasted  wdiat  might,  perhaps,  be  truly 
termed  uninterrupted  happiness.  As  they  drove  slowdy  past  our 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  fine  summer  evenings,  quietly 
chatting  together,  I  can  recollect  being  struck  with  the  contrast  in 
her  fiice  and  mien  from  her  appearance  as  she  came  out  of  the 
Chapel- Royal.  1  was  child  enough  to  be  glad  to  have  a  scrap  of 
her  Court-train  from  my  grandmother’s  milliner  :  it  was  of  gold 
brocade,  wdtli  a  pattern  of  rose-buds. 

With  the  exception  of  a  drawing-room  or  two,  and  a  few  State- 
balls  and  dinner-parties,  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  their  life  at 
Claremont.  They  attended  the  little  parish  church  of  Esher  ;  and 
the  Princess,  in  straw'  bonnet,  grey  duffel  cloak,  ;ind  thick  shoes, 
took  an  active  interest  in  laying  out  her  fiower-garden,  wdiere  there 
still  are  azaleas  planted  by  her  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Law'rence,  w'ho 
visited  Claremont  in  October,  1817,  has  left  an  account  of  his  stay 
there  which  gives  a  graphic  likeness  of  the  domestic  group.  He 
says : — 

“  The  Princess  is,  as  you  know,  wanting  in  elegance  of  deport¬ 
ment,  hut  has  nothing  of  the  hoyden,  or  of  that  boisterous  hilarity 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  her.  Her  manner  is  exceedingly  frank  and 
sim])le,  but  not  rudely  abrupt  nor  coarse  ;  and  1  have,  in  this  little 
residence  of  nine  days,  witnessed  undeniable  evidence  of  an  honest, 
just,  English -natur-e,  that-reminded -me,  from  its  immediate  decision 
between  the  nght  and  wrong  of  a  subject,  and  the  downrightness  of 
the  feeling  that  governed  it,  of  the  good  King,  her  grandfather.  If 
she  does  nothing  gracefully,  she  does  everything  kindly. 

“  She  already  possesses  a  great  deal  of  that  knowdedge  of  the  past 
history  of  this  country',  that  ought  to  form  a  part  of  her  peculiar 
education. 

“  It  is  exceedingly'  gratify'ing  to  me  that  she  both  loves  and  re¬ 
spects  Prince  Leopold,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  and  character  seem 
justly'  to  deserv'e  those  feelings.  From  the  report  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  he  is  considerate,  benevolent,  and  just,  and  of  very 
amiable  manners.  My  ow'n  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  in 
his  behav'iour  to  her  he  is  afiectionate  and  attentive,  rational  and 
discreet;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  w'hich  is  sometimes 
brought  in  opposition  to  some  little  thoughtlessness,  he  is  so  cheerful 
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and  slyly  humorous,  that  it  is  evident  (at  least,  it  appears  to  me 
so)  that  she  is  already  more  in  dread  of  his  opinion  than 
displeasure. 

‘‘  Their  mode  of  lift*  is  very  rcirular  :  they  breakfast  together  alor*e 
about  eleven  ;  at  half-past  twelve  she  came  in  to  sit  to  me,  aecom. 
panied  by  Prince  Leojudd,  Avho  stayed  "“reat  part  of  the  time.  Ahjut 
three,  she  would  leave  the  ])aintinLr-room,  to  take  her  airing  rouml 
the  grounds,  in  a  low  phaeton,  with  the  Prince  always  walkincft,^ 
her  side.  At  live,  she  would  come  and  sit  to  me  till  seven.  At  six 
or  before  it,  he  would  pro  out  with  his  pfun  to  shoot  either  hares  or 
rabbits,  and  return  about  seven  or  half-past ;  soon  after  which  we 
went  to  dinner,  the  Prince  and  Princess  appearing  in  the  drawinc^. 
room  just  as  it  was  served  up.  Soon  after  the  dessert  appeaixul,  tie 
Prince  and  Princess  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  whence  we  soon 
heard  the  pianoforte  accomjianying  their  voices.  At  his  own  time, 
Colonel  Addenbroke,  the  Chamberlain,  proposed  our  going  in; 
always,  as  1  thought,  to  disturb  them. 

After  coffee,  the  card-table  was  brought.  .  ,  .  You  know 

my  su])eriority  at  whist,  and  the  unfairness  of  my  sitting  down  with 
unskilful  jdayers.  I  therefore  did  not  obey  commaiid  ;  and,  from 
ignorance  of  the  delicacy  of  my  motives,  am  recommended  to  study 
Hoyle  before  1  ])ay  my  second  visit  there  next  week.” 

This  was  written  only  a  month  before  the  Princess’s  death.  The 
next,  written  after  that  melancholy  event,  says : — 

‘‘  Her  manner  of  addressing  Prince  Lco})old  was  always  as  atfec- 
tionate  as  it  was  simple — ‘^lylove;’  and  his,  always  ‘  Charlotte.’ 
I  told  you  that,  when  we  went  in  from  dinner,  they  were  generally 
sitting  at  the  pianoforte,  often  on  the  same  chair.  I  never  heard  her 
play,  but  the  music  they  had  been  playing  was  always  of  the  finest 
kind. 

“  I  was  at  Claremont,  on  a  call  of  inquir\%  the  Saturday  before 
her  death.  Her  last  command  to  me  was,  that  I  should  bring  down 
her  picture,  to  give  to  Prince  Leopold  on  his  birth-day,  the  IGth  of 
next  month.” 

And  in  his  next  he  writes  : — 

“It  was  my  wish  that  Prince  Leopold  should  see  the  picture  on 
his  first  entering  the  room  to  his  breakfast  ;  and,  accordingly,  at 
seven  o’clock  I  set  off  with  it  in-  a  coach.  I  got  to  Claremont,  un¬ 
covered  it,  and  ]daced  it,  in  good  time.  Before  1  took  it  there,  I 
carried  it  to  Colonel  Addenbrooke,  Baron  Hardenbroke,*  and  Dr. 
Short,  who  had  been  her  preceptor.  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  came  in, 
and  went  out  immediately.  Dr.  Short  looked  at  it  for  some  time 
in  silence,  but  I  saw  his  lips  trembling,  and  his  eyes  tilled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  He  said  nothing,  but  went  out ;  and,  soon  after  him. 
Colonel  Addenbrooke.  The  BiU*on  and  1  then  placed  the  picture  in 
the  Prince’s  room. 

“  When  I  returned  to  take  my  breakfast.  Colonel  Addenbrooke 
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in  He  said,  ‘  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  these  fellows  ; 
^h^’s  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  swears  he  can’t  stay  in  the  room  with 
it— that,  if  be  sees  it  in  one  room,  he’ll  go  into  another  !  Then, 
there's  Dr.  Short :  I  said  to  liim,  “  I  supjiose,  by  your  going  out  and 
snim’’  notliiinr,  yen  don’t  like  the  picture.”  Like  it?”  said  he 
'/  *  1  ^vas  blubbering)  ;  “  ’Tis  so  like  her,  and  so  amiable,  that  I 


jlke  it?”  said  he 
so  amiable,  that  I 


could  not  stay  in  the  room. 

••  ]^foi*e  iiassed  on  the  subject,  not  woHli  detailing. 
*  1 


learnt  that 


the  Prince  was  very  much  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  picture,  and 
the  train  of  reflections  it  brought  with  it.  Colonel  Addenbrooke 
went  ill  to  the  Prince,  and,  returning  shortly,  said,  ‘  The  Prince 
I  desires  me  to  say  how  much  obliged  to  you  he  is  for  this  attention ; 

I  that  he  shall  always  remember  it.  He  said,  “  Do  you  think  Sir 
I  Thomas  Lawrence  would  wish  to  see  me  ?  If  he  would,  I  shall  be 
verv  trkad  to  see  him.”  I  replied  that  I  thought  he  would  ;  so,  if 
YOU  like,  lie  will  see  you  whenever  yon  choose,  before  your  departure.* 
Soon  after,  1  went  in  to  him.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  Dr. 
Short  came  ii})  to  me  (he  had  e\ddcntly  been,  and  was,  crying),  and 
thanked  me  for  having  painted  such  a  picture.  ‘  No  one  is  a  better 
judge  than  I  am.  Sir - and  lie  turned  away. 

“  The  Prince  was  looking  exceedingly  pale,  but  he  received  mo 
with  calm  tirnmess,  and  that  low,  subdued  voice  that  you  know  to 
be  the  etf'orf  at  composure.  He  spoke  at  once  about  the  picture,  and 
of  its  value  to  him  more  than  to  all  the  world  besides.  From  tlio 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  inteiwiew,  he  was  greatly  affected.  Ho 
checked  liis  first  hurst  of  affection,  by  adverting  to  the  public  loss, 
and  that  of  the  royal  family.  ‘  Two  generations  gone — gone  in  a 
moment !  I  have  felt  for  myself,  hut  I  have  also  felt  for  the  Princo 
Regent.  ^ly  Charlotte  is  gone  from  the  country — it  has  lost  her. 
She  was  a  good,  she  was  an  admirable  woman.  None  could  know 
my  Charlotte  as  I  did  know  her.  It  was  my  study,  my  duty,  to 
know  her  character,  but  it  was  also  my  delight.’ 

“  During  a  short  pause,  I  spoke  of  the  impression  it  had  made 
on  me. 

“  ‘  Yes — she  had  a  clear,  fine  understanding,  and  very  quick ;  she 
was  candid,  she  was  open,  and  not  suspecting ;  but  she  saw  clia- 
racters  at  the  glance — she  read  them  so  true !  You  saw  her — you 
saw  sometliing  oTns  ;■  yon  saw  ns  for  some  days — you  saw  our  year  ! 
Oh !  what  happiness  !  And  it  was  solid — it  could  not  change,  for 
we  knew’  each  other.  Except  when  I  went  out  to  shoot,  we  were 
togetlier  aUvays ;  and  we  could  be  together — we  did  not  tire.’ 

“I  tried  to  check  this  current  of  recollection  that  was  evidently 
overpowering  him  (as  it  was  me,)  by  a  remark  on  a  part  of  the 
picture,  and  then  on  its  likeness  to  the  youth  of  the  old  King. 

‘  ^Vli !  and  my  child  was  like  her,  for  one  so  young  (as  if  it 
could  really  be  said  to  have  lived).  .  .  .  She  was  ahvays  thinking 
of  others,  .lot  of  herself ;  no  one  so  little  selfish — ahvays  looking  out 
tor  comfort  for  others.  She  had  been  for  hours,  for  many  hours,  in 
^at  pain — in  that  condition  in  which  selfishness  must  act  if  it 
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exists — when  good  people  will  be  selfish,  because  pain  makes  th 
so — and  my  Charlotte  was  not  !  Attg  j?rief  could  not  make  her^ 
She  thought  our  child  was  alive ;  1  knew  it  was  not,  and  could  n 
support  her  mistake.  I  left  the  room  for  a  short  time ;  in 
absence,  tliey  took  courage,  and  informed  her.  When  she  recover^’d 
from  it,  she  said,  “  Call  Prince  Leopold ;  there  is  none  can  comtnn 
him  but  me  !”  My  Charlotte  !  my  dear  Cliarlotte  !’  .  .  . 

now  lookinof  at  the  pictui'e,  he  said,  ‘  Those  beautiful  hands,  that  a: 
the  last,  when  she  was  talking  to  others,  were  always  looking  out 
for  mine  !  ’  .  .  . 

“  More  passed  during  our  interyiew,  but  not  much  more— chiefly 
my  part  in  it.  At  parting,  he  pressed  my  hand  firmly,  held  it  Wg 
— I  should  almost  say  atfectionately.  1  Iiad  been,  by  all  this  cfic. 
versatioii,  so  im])ressed  with  esteem  for  him,  that  an  attem])t  to  khs 
the  hand  that  held  mine  was  resistless,  but  it  was  checked  on  both 
sides.  1  but  bowed,  and  he  drew  my  hand  towards  him  ;  he  then 
bade  me  good-bye,  and,  on  leaving  the  room,  turned  back,  to  cnve 
me  a  slow,  j^arting  nod ;  and,  though  half-blinded  myself,  I  was 
struck  with  the  exceeding  ])aleness  of  his  look  across  the  room. 
His  bodily  health,  his  youthfulness,  cannot  sink  under  this  heanest 
afiiiction.  .  .  .  And  his  mind  is  rational ;  but,  when  thus  learn? 

th.e  room,  his  tall,  dark  figure,  pale  face,  and  solemn  manner,  for  the 
moment  looked  a  melancholy  presage. 

“  Prince  Leopold's  voice  is  of  a  very  fine  tone,  and  gentle ;  and 
its  articulations  exceedingly  clear,  accurate,  and  impressiye,  without 
the  slightest  aftectation.  You  know  that  sort  of  reasoning  emphasis 
of  manner  wdth  wdiich  the  tongue  conv'eys  whatever  deeply  interests 
the  mind.  His  ‘My  Charlotte’  is  afiecting  :  he  does  not  say ‘Me 
Charlotte,’  but  simply  and  evenly,  ‘  Mg  Charlotte.’  ” 

Surely,  we  owe  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  best  pen-and-ink 
sketch,  as  well  as  oil-colour  portrait,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The 
mournful  presage  he  spoke  of  was  happily  not  fulfilled :  the  Prince, 
after  a  vision,  perhaps,  of  a  crowui-matrimonial,  and  another  “  like¬ 
ness  of  a  kingly  crown  ”  in  Greece  actually  proffered  for  his  accept¬ 
ance,  assumed  yet  a  third — not  one  of  them  coming  to  him  in  the 
way  of  inheritance — and  has  liyed  to  proye  himself  the  wd.se  Ulysses 
of  Europe.  The  senseless  cry  of  a  few  ignorant  people,  that  has 
occasionally  been  heard,  of  his  “  drawing  so  much  money  out  of  the 
country,’'  is  simply  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  his  having  always 
laid  out,  or  laid  by,  his  £.50,(j()()  a-year  in  the  country,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate  wdiich  was  the  nation’s  gift.  Tliat  estate  was 
the  favourite  country-seat  of  his  niece,  our  beloved  Queen,  till  yet 
nearer  ties,  and  the  claim  of  misfortune,  made  it  the  asylum  of  the 
ex-royal  family  of  France — Louis  Philippe  being  the  father  of  the 
second  wife,  who,  dving  untimely,  left  Leopold  again  a  w'idower. 
Tliough  her  name  was  Louise,  their  only  daughter  was  named 
Charlotte. 

Since  that  first  short  glimpse  of  Claremont,  I  have  spent  many 
snatches  of  time  in  and  about  it,  chiefly  while  “the  land  was  yet 
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'n(r  its  Sabbaths,”  and  the  house  unoccupied  except  by  servants 
I  have  strayed  at  early  dawn  and  dewy  eve  among  the  flower-beds 
iliutecl  bv  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  shaded  by  funereal  cedars — 
vliile  the*  twenty  gardeners  were  busy  at  their  work — and  sat 
in  the  alcove,  with  royal  initials  made  in  its  rustic  wood- 
i^ork  splaslied  now  and  then  by  the  spray  of  the  little  fountain — 
iMiiulered  past  the  Observatory,  where  royal  breakfasts,  a  la  Watteau, 
h  ive  sometimes  taken  place  on  the  gi\ass,  to  the  “  upland  lawns,” 
and  leatV  glades,  and  tangled  thickets,  up  to  the  peaceful  little 
mausoleum  that  commemorates  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and  thence, 
amid  manv  sounds  of  insect  and  animal  life,  but  apparently  miles 
awav  troni  human  footfall,  down  to  the  shining  lake,  with  its  decayed 
old  puiit  moored  beneath  overhanging  trees,  and  its  tiny  cottage, 
where  an  old  woman  used  to  boast  a  Bible  that  had  been  giv'en  her  by 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Thence,  whichever  way  I  turned,  I  was  sure 
to  tind  ravself  soon  parallel  with  the  outer  park  paling,  soon  to  lose 
it  again,  amid  wild  brushwood  and  tangled  thickets,  and  just, 
perhaps,  as  I  was  beginning  to  find  myself  almost  too  lonely,  and  to 
wonder  would  my  wanderings  ever  come  to  an  end,  or  was  I  really 
lost,  a  w  aggoner  talking  to  his  horses  close  at  hand  in  the  high-road 
would  make  me  start,  and  remove  mv  fears  of  the  endlessness  of  the 
mazes  woven  by  Capability  thrown  within  a  girdle  of  four  miles. 

I  Ill  the  adjoining  shadowy  lanes,  and  on  the  skirts  of  old  commons, 

I  frequently  came  upon  the  cottages  of  pensioned  retainers  of 
royalty,  retired  from  service.  One,  on  the  sheltered  edge  of  a  lone 
heath,  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  nurse,  of  whom  a 
tragic  tale  was  told.  Another,  close  on  the  village,  w'as  occupied  by 
a  grey-liaired,  venerable,  sw’eet-looking  old  man,  table-decker  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  whose  only  office  had  been  to  set  out  the 
dessert,  but  wdio  was  pensioned  off  by  his  benevolent  master. 
“  Well,  .Air.  T.,  so  you  have  ladies  lodging  wdth  you,  I  see,”  said  the 
king,  cheerfully^  under  his  window  one  morning.  He  had  come 
over  unexpectedly  from  Belgium,  and  one  or  two  of  us,  straydng 
along  the  lane  the  preceding  evening,  had  been  startled  to  see  his 
well-remembered,  keen,  handsome  face,  as  his  carriage  rapidly  passed 
us.  The  old  man  bustled  about,  and"  made  himself  look  quite 
gentlemanlike  before  he  posted  up  to  the  great  house  on  his  errand  of 
duteous  and  loyml  affection,  to  deck  the  table. 

Another  time,  when  the  old  table-decker  w’as  dead  and  gone,  a 
friend  wdth  w-hom  I  was  staying  took  me  into  the  cottage  of  an  old 
nnin  living  on  a  breezy-  common.  He  was  evidently-  a  character  ;  had 
neither  child  nor  wife  ;  lived  quite  by^  himself,  except  that  an  old 
woman  came  to  clean  up  the  house  on  Saturday's. 

‘‘  Air.  B - said  my  friend,  after  some  chat,  “  I  want  you  to  let 

this  lady'  see  y^our  clock — Pope’s  clock,  y'ou  know,  that  y'ou  bought 
at  the  sale  at  Tw'ickenham.” 

Oh,  she’s  w'elcome  to  see  it,”  said  he,  stumping  off  to  his  little 
utehen  “  there’s  the  clock,  and  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  to  Prince 
bert  some  of  these  days — ’cause  he  and  the  Queen  admired  it  so.” 
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“  Oh,  come,  Mr.  B - ,  tell  us  all  about  that  affair — mv  frip  4 

will  like  to  hear  it.” 

“  Oh,  well,  there  isn’t  much  to  tell.  One  Saturday  afternoon 
smart  spring-shower  came  on,  and  as  I  was  going  by  the  window  i 
see  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  run  pretty  fast  for  slielter  into 
my  outhouse,  so  I  goes  to  the  front  door  and  hollers  out,  ‘I 
you’d  better  come  in  here.’  So,  U})on  that,  in  they  come,  andi 
was  a  going -to  show  them  into  the  parlour,  when  the  young  ladv  sav« 

‘  Oh,  I’d  rather  go  into  the  kitchen,  for  I  see  you’ve  a  tire,  amlinr 
shoes  are  rather  wet.’  Well,  I  let  her  do  as  she  liked  ;  and  as  the 
fire  was  not  an  over  good  one,  the  young  gentleman  he  befdns 
to  make  it  up  by  putting  on  some  turf  that  lay  by ;  and,  just  bv 
way  of  something  to  say,  you  know,  good-natured-like,  savs  he 
‘  This  is  nice  turf  you’ve  got.’  ‘  That  just  shows  how  littfe  voii 
know  about  it.  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘  for  they’v^e  cut  it  too  deep — quite  down 
into  the  earth.’  Well,  on  this  he  looks  about  him  for  somethin^  else 
to  notice  ;  and,  seeing  those  cups  and  saucers  on  the  mantel-  shelf, 

‘  You’ve  got  some  old  china,’  says  he.  ‘  Not  old  china  at  all,’  savs  I. 

‘  That’s  (JeJft ;  and  before  you  w'ore  born.  Sir,  people  thought  a  ^ood 
deal  of  eating  off  delft,  which,  being  the  best  w'are  they  could  get.  I 
they  valued  as  much  as  we  value  china  now.’  So  then  the  youn^ 
lady  says,  ‘You’ve  a  curious  clock.’  ‘Yes,’  says  I,  ^  that  really  a 
curiosity,  for  it  was  Pope’s,  and  1  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  at 
Twickenham.’  ‘  Is  it  just  as  it  wms  wdien  Pope  had  it  ?’  says  she.  ‘0 
no,’  says  I,  ‘  I’ve  had  it  cleaned  and  done  up.’  ‘  Ah,  that’s  a  pity,’  sail 
she,  ‘  for  otherwise  I  w'ould  have  bought  it  of  you.’  Well,  I  thought 
this  funny;  but  just  then  the  gentleman,  wiio  had  gone  to  the  front 
door,  called  out,  ‘  It  has  left  off  raining  now\’  ‘  You  can’t  justly  tell 
wiiether  it  has  or  not.  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘  because  the  wind  sets  agin  the 
back  of  the  house.  If  you  go  to  the  back  door,  you’ll  be  likely  to 
see.’  Well,  he  goes  to  the  back  door;  and,  directly  he  opens  it,  out 
darted  tw^o  dogs,  a  big  and  a  little  one,  and  began  rolling  them¬ 
selves  on  my’  peppermint  bed.  ‘  Hallo,  Sir,’  says  I,  ‘  do  you  know  I 
sell  my’  peppermint  r’  So  he  laughs,  and  w’histles  them  off’,  and  says 
to  the  lady’,  ‘It  really’  has  left  off’  raining  now’,’  so  away’ they  go, 
after  thanking  me  for  giving  them  shelter ;  and  I  stand  at  the  door 
looking  after  them,  and  see  them  cut  across  the  common  to  a  little 
gate  in  the  park-paling.  So  I  stood  thinking  to  myself.  Whoever 
could  they’  be  ?  Going  into  the  park,  too  !  Why^,  then,  ten  to  one, 
it’s  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert !  To  think  of  that  never  having 
struck  me !  Yes,  y’cs,  I  dare  say  it  was,  for  he’s  tall  and  she’s 
short ;  and  they’  do  go  about  with  tw’o  dogs.  But  I  didn’t  know 
they’  were  expected  dow  n  here  just  now.  How’ever,  I’ll  just  go 
up  to  the  house  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  then  I  shall  hear.’  Sol 
w’ent  up  w’ith  my  basket  of  eggs ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  servants 
told  me  they’  had  come  dow’ii  unexpectedly’,  and  had  gone  out  to  walk 
directly’  after  luncheon,  and  had  been  caught  in  the  rain.” 

“  Well,  but,  Mr.  B.,  that  is  not  all.” 

“  Oh,  no ;  that’s  not  all.  The  next  day,  as  they  tell  me,  tlia 
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0  een  and  all  her  party  were  going  out  on  horseback,  when  she 
‘Have  any  of  you  any  money?’  ‘How  much  does  your 
M  iiestv  'vant  r’  says  one  of  the  equerries.  ‘  Oh,  five  or  ten  pounds.’ 

‘  I  have  five  pounds,  your  Majesty.’  ‘  Oh,  that  will  do.’  So  they 
rode  alon"  here  ;  and,  as  they  went  by,  the  Queen  said  to  him,  ‘  Go 
in  and  irive  the  poor  man  in  that  cottage  fiv^e  pounds  for  me  ;  and 
tell  liiiR  I  thank  him  for  having  given  us  shelter  yesterday.’  So,  of 
course,  I  was  very  much  pleased ;  but,  you  know,  I  didn’t  know 
who  he  was  ;  so,  seeing  him  come  in  and  leav’e  the  gate  open,  I 
thought  I  should  be  having  the  dogs  in  again ;  so  I  bawled  out, 

‘  Shut  the  gate  after  you  !  ’ 

“  Well,  every  autumn  since,  she  has  sent  me  five  pounds.  Yes, 
it's  verv  good  of  her ;  and  I’ve  no  way  of  showing  her  what  I  think 
of  it  but  l)y  taking  her  a  basket  of  cherry-pippins,  which  is  not 
what  everybody  can  do,  for  I  don’t  know  of  any  others  hereabouts 
but  mine.  1  have  but  one  tree,  and  I  always  save  its  pippins  for 

the  Queen.  You  shall  have  one,  though,  ma’am  !  Here’s  one  for 

» 

ye . 

Old  Mr.  13.  is  now  dead  ;  and  before  he  died  he  made  his  will,  and 
left  Pope’s  clock  to  the  Prince-Consort.  I  dare  say  dozens  of  such 
stories  as  these  of  the  Queen’s  benevolence  might  be  picked  up  in 
that  neighbourhood,  'where  she  and  the  Prince  spent  much  of  their 
time  during  their  early  married  life,  and  were  deservedly  popular. 

At  length  came  the  year  1848,  when  “  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms,  powers,”  experienced  strange  revej’ses ;  and  Louis 
Philip})e  and  his  family,  after  a  flight  attended  by  romantic  perils, 
escaped,  like  birds  out  of  the  fowler’s  net,  to  hospitable  England — 
so  recently  called  by  one  of  them  perfide  Albiou''  Well,  they 
arrived,  with  little  or  no  baggage  or  equipage,  with  their  lives — 
and  that  was  all ;  Louis  Philippe  making  his  way  to  our  coast  under 
the  convenient  travelling  name  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  the  scattered  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  and  suite  making  their  way  after  him  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Directly  the  news  of  the  fugitives’  arrival  at  Claremont 
reached  Windsor  Castle,  Prince  Albert  hastened  to  them  by  rail, 
taking  the  little  yellow  fly  at  the  Esher  station,  which  ordinarily 
awaited  chance  customers,  to  convey  him  to  Claremont.  The  Queen 
did  not  forget  the.friendl^^  recejHien  recently  given  her  in  France, 
nor  her  recent  visit  to  Esher,  with  Louis  Philippe  as  her  guest, 
seated  beside  her  in  the  char-a-banc  he  had  given  her,  and  holding 
in  hisliand:  a  sprig  he  had  gathered  in  his  old  home  at  Twickenham. 

liatever  they  could  want  for  immediate  use  was  at  their  service. 
All  that  the  most  delicate,  sympathizing  kindness  could  do,  was  done 
to  make  them  comfortable  in  the  asylum  which,  in  fact,  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  earthly  home  of  more  than  one  of  the  fugitives. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor,  harassed  ex-Queen  was  gradually  recovering 
from  the  fatigue  and  agitation  of  her  journey,  and  cree{)ing  slowly 
Uito  the  pleasure-grounds  with  her  husband  ;  the  lost  Duchess  de 
-  ontpensier  was  found ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville,  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Nemours,  Duke  and  Duchess  d’Aumale,  with  their 
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’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success. 

But  weTl  do  more,  Sempronius — we’ll  deserve  it 


The  ladies  plaited  straw  for  their  own  bonnets,  seated  on  the  grass- 
while  the  Princes  read  aloud  to  them,  and  the  children  sported 
around ;  the  terrible  Prince  de  Joinville,  late  Admiral  of  the  Frencli 
fleet,  breathing  Are  and  slaughter  whenever  he  spoke  of  Albion,  now 
concentrated  his  energies  on  preventing  the  afore-named  old  punt 
from  foundering,  while  he  rowed  his  small  children — the  little 
Prince  Pierre,  and  the  tiny  Princess  Fran^oise — on  the  lake  ;  the 
Dukes,  his  brothers,  no  longer  the  admired  of  all  observers  at  Long, 
champs,  might  be  seen  side  by  side  on  the  box  of  the  old  j’ellow 
fly,  driving  about  tlie  park.  In  a  little  while,  some  of  their  own 
horses  and  equipages  enabled  them  to  make  a  Ixdter  figure ;  for, 
when  things  had  shaken  down  a  little,  there  was  a  sufficient  residue 
of  property,  from  one  source  and  another,  really  and  lawfully  their 
own,  to  enable  them  to  live  quite  becomingly  on  a  par  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  Till  this  could  secured,  however, 
they  were  in  anxiety  and  straits  ;  and  they  boi*e  their  trials  with 
meritorious  patience  and  fortitude.  It  Avas  imj^ressive  to  see  the 
fallen  King  and  dejected  Queen  tottering  along  together ;  the  gratx'fiil 
Princesses,  wdiose  slightest  notice  had  lately  been  so  prized,  gliding 
through  green  shades,  or  flitting  under  porticoes,  accompanied  hv 
their  little  children ;  in  the  background,  the  faithful  Swiss,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  sleep  at  his  master’s  eloor,  and  declared  that,  if  anybody 
forced  an  entmnce  there,  it  should  be  through  his  body. 

Doubtless,  hopes  were  long  cherished  that  something  would  tnni 
up — that  Providence,  fortune,  chance,  a  happy  turn  of  affairs, 
patience,  good  generalship,  would  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  break  in  the  clouds,  and  regain  somewhat  of  their  lost 
position.  Even  the  failure  of  one  or  twm  schemes  of  this  kind  was, 
perhaps,  better  to  them  than  the  intolerable  monotony,  the  complete 
blank,  the  absolute  'want  of  occupation,  motive,  or  hope.  Ex-states- 
men,  fallen  ministers,  tided  adherents,  came  and  went.  There  must 
have  been  little  family  councils,  closetings,  embassies,  voluminous 
correspondences — all  coming  to  nothing,  yet  held  better  than  nothing. 
I  chanced  to  see  them  all,  one  evening,  descend  the  dimlv-lighted 
grand  staircase  to  dinner ;  the  household  being  drawn  up  in  the 
liall,  almost  in  the  dark,  though  gleams  of  bright  light  no'sv  and 
then  streamed  from  the  dining-room.  As  each  Prince  noiselessly 
descended,  leading  his  Princess — one  of  them  the  Infanta,  wdiose 
hand,  almost  in  her  childhood,  had  been  so  sharply  contested — they 
seemed  like  figures  in  a  dream,  or  a  silent  pageant  in  a  theatre. 

Another  interesting  figure  was  soon  added  to  the  scene — Helen, 
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the  InVh-miiuled  Duchess  of  Orleans  :  not  beautiful,  but  good,  pious, 
eiiewn’c,  dignified,  Protestant ;  differing  in  some  of  her  opinions 
trom^her  husband’s  family,  but  casting  in  her  lot  among  them,  and 
loved  bv  them  all  for  her  unaltered  sweetness.  She  soon  took  a 
fiiniily  house  on  the  skirts  of  the  park,  where  she  quietly  super- 
iiitended  the  education  of  her  two  sons.  Then  came  the  tleath  of 
that  biisv-headed,  clever,  broken-hearted  old  King — once  held  as 
the  subtlest  monarch  in  Europe.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchess  deXemours  were  not  long  following  him.  Claremont  seemed 
to  keep  up  its  old  reputation,  ever  since  the  days  of  Lord  Clive,  of 
k'iiiir  fhtal  to  those  who  became  its  occupants  ;  and  now,  a  bereaved, 
cles])oiled,  diminished  circle  gathere  within  its  walls,  with  nothing  to 
hope,  nothing  to  fear — subdued  to  take  meekly  and  with  fortitude 
the  blighted  lot  God  apportions  them ;  and,  with  true  French 
philosophy,  affording  noteworthy  examples — 

“  What  liberty  He  gives  when  we  do  fall 
Within  the  compass  of  an  outward  thrall ! 

And  what  contentments  He  bestows  on  them 
Whom  others  do  neglect,  or  else  contemn  !”  ♦ 


VII. 

ERRORS  IN  FEMALE  TRAINING. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  told  of  an  Irish  lad,  who  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  his  tardy  appearance  at  school  one  slippery  morning,  that 
for  every  step  he  had  taken  forward,  he  had  slidden  two  ste[)s  buck  ; 
and  who,  when  asked  how"  at  that  rate  he  could  ever  have  reached  the 
school-room  door  at  all,  was  shrewd  enough  to  give  the  equally  ready 
reply  that  he  had  bethought  himself  at  last  to  turn  round  and  go  the 
other  way.  _ Fable. or  noJl^ble,  it.wdl  emblems  the  frequent  course  of 
social  progress.  We  take  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  i)rove3 
in  some  respect  or  other  a  false  step  ;  and  ere  long  we  find  that  in 
very  deed  our  motion  has  been  a  retrograde  one,  that  we  have  lost  im- 
nieasureably^  more  than  we  have  gained,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
resource  than  to  turn  us  right  round,  and  let  our  future  borrow'  from 
what  there*  w'as  of  good  in  the  past. 

The  proverbial  difficulty  of  keeping  to  the  via  media  is  by  no  means 
diminished  even  in  what  we  are  so  j)rone  to  think,  if  not  to  call,  this 
wiser  age.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  folly  of  extremes  more  manifest 
at  the  present  time  than  in  respect  to  female  education  and  female 
manners.  The  discipline  of  former  days  w’as  characterized  undoubtedly 
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l)y  far  too  nincli  of  the  precise  and  the  unreasonahly  methodical.  \[ 

•was  too  stiff  and  starclied.  It  prescribed  laws  which  were  burden, 
somely  minute,  and  observances  bitterly  j^rievous  to  be  borne.  It 
a  crushing  hand  on  the  buoyant  sj)irit  of  youth,  and  sternly  resti'ained 
all  the  ebullitions  of  spontaneous  impulse.  Its  highest  aim  was  to 
niouhl  every  character  alike,  with  the  same  heavy-handed  pressiiie,  into 
the  same  unmeaning  monotony  of  form.  This  aim  was  not  always 
realized  ;  else  the  world  had  sooner  grown  weary,  and  shaken  off  tie 
tyrant’s  yoke.  The  evil  was  at  length  palpable,  and  its  cause  ulti-  1 
mately  discerned.  Kemedies  were  vigorously  and  determinately  | 
applied.  Xew  theories  of  tuition  were  propounded,  new  plans  were  L 
tried,  and  new  results  secured.  The  old  reifimc  is  all  but  exploded  r 
AVe  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Scylla  is  now  avouh'd ;  we  clear  t 
the  rock  ;  we  are  in  no  danger  of  striking.  lUit  meanwhile  we  forget  i 
Charybdis,  and  are  rapidly  nearing  its  destructive  vortex. 

In  our  laudable  efforts  to  relax  disci})line,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  *f' 
entirely  renouncing  it.  AVe  have  eased  the  over-tightened  rein,  but  we 
liave  well  nigh  lost  the  power  to  guide,  and  to  check,  and  to  suppon 
our  onward-bounding  steed.  AVe  have  rightly  learned  to  consult  the 
liappiness  of  the  young,  but  we  are  going  too  far  when  we  end  hy 
indulging  every  cai)rice.  “  I  like  slang  words,”  says  a  juvenile  who  has 
yet  a  twelvemonth’s  course  to  com])lete  ere  entering  on  her  teens  ;  and  |B 
forthwith,  because  forsooth  she  likes  it,  she  is  allowed  to  enrich  her  M; 
vocabulary  with  every  solecism  that  may  b(‘  imj)orted  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  or  every  vulgarism  that  she  finds  uttered  by  the  hero  of  K 
some  favourite  tale.  Aot  content  to  have  discarded  the  forcing-system,  ® 
we  withhold  our  hand  from  training,  we  let  the  branches  grovel  in  a  K' 
tangled  mass,  and  we  idly  call  it  a  wild  and  beautiful  luxuriance.  But  ||| 
it  is  a  delusive  flattery  with  which  we  thus  beguile  ourselves.  The  |  ■ 
rank  growth  of  weeds  and  flowers  may  beseem  and  adorn  the  uncul-  J  I 
tured  forest ;  but  the  neglected  parterre  presents  no  scene  of  beauty  to  I 
the  eye,  no  sense  of  refreshment  to  the  heart.  Those  who  are  to  move  I 
in  civilized  society,  are  not  liktdy  to  fill  their  station  in  it  the  more  t 
creditably  for  being  suffered  to  grow  up  under  the  dominance  of  | 
unchecked  preferences  and  self-regulated  habits.  “  Chacun  selon  son  | 
may  be  a  comfortable  doctrine  to  ensure  peace  on  easy  terms  | 
between  the  instructor  and  the  instructed,  but  it  becomes  a  pernicious  j 
motto  when  it  is  the  watchword  of  slothfulness  in  the  teacher,  or  of 
permitted  recklessness  in  the  pupil. 

The  far  niente  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded.  There  are  posi¬ 
tive  influences  at  work  which  have  a  disastrous  effect.  Not  only  is  there 
too  little  done  in  the  way  of  culture,  l)ut  what  is  done  ju-oceeds  for  the 
most  part  on  wrong  principles.  A  worthy  couj)le  from  the  North  ^ 
came  up  to  the  Aletropolis  some  few  y'ears  back,  and  consulted  an  emi¬ 
nent  Londoner  as  to  the  best  school  for  the  finishing  of  their 

daughters  education.  “Send  her  to  the  Aliss - es’,”  was  the  reply; 

“  they  will  make  a  man  of  her.”  It  was  a  dubious  compliment.  Taken 
according  to  their  intent,  the  words  simply  pointed  to  an  educational  pro-  | 
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whicli  M'oiiUl  serve  to  stn^iigtlien  the  iiiiiul,  to  expand  the  intellect, 
tiT  store  the  ineinory,  to  solidity  the  character ;  hut  taken  literally, 
the  i)hrase  expressed  only  too  well  the  danj^^erous  tendency  of  the 
iiioderii  system.  Let  a  young  girl  he  “  made  a  man  of,”  and  she  is 
mule  what  lier  Creator  never  intended  her  to  become  ;  yet  such  we  are 
too  surely  striving  to  make  her,  or  at  least  to  make  her  appear.  L"n- 
(leiiiablv  we  are  allowing  the  feminine  graces  to  die  out  around  ns, 
Avhile  our  vounger  sisters  are  delibcu’ately  setting  themselves  to  assume 
manlike  airs  and  to  act  a  manlike  part.  To  assume — ami  to  act  :  the 
voids  are  used  advisedly.  The  (jaucherins  wTiich  daily  offend  the  eye  have 
iDUch  of  the  unnatural  about  them.  They  are  like  an  ill-made  garment, 

I  vhicli  neither  sits  \vell,  nor  sutlers  the  wearer  to  be  at  ease.  There  is  at 
times  an  actual  forcefulness  aliout  them,  wTiich  bespeaks  them  the 
result  of  purpose  rather  than  of  nature.  It  Avould  be  a  grievous  thing 
to  feel  assured  that  such  manners  are  a  true  index  to  the  mind.  It 
seems  a  charitable  supi^osition  w  hich  regards  them  as  a  veil,  a  garb,  a 
something  exterior,  a  concealer  rather  than  a  revealer  of  the  mental 
leatur(‘S.  T1  le  kind  of  affectation  prevalent  in  former  years  is  hapj)ily 
obsolete.  Silly  w^eaknesses,  and  so-called  pretty  invalidism,  and  lan¬ 
guorous  sentimentalities  have  almost  ceased  to  exist  since  tliey  ceased 
to  attract  attention  or  to  win  sympathy.  None  would  desire  to  revoke 
the  spell  w  hich  has  spirited  them  aw’ay  ;  yet  none  can  dare  to  say  that 
their  actuating  cause  has  been  exorcised.  The  masquerader  can  w’ear 
s*  rge  as  well  as  satin.  The  vanity  which  can  stooj)  to  affect  what  is 
ritliculous,  wdll  timl  no  dilliculty  in  atfecting  the  ungraceful,  wdieii  once 
the  ungraceful  becomes  the  ])opular.  There  may  be  just  as  much 
coipietry  in  the  swmggering  midsliij)manlike  gait,  as  in  the  mincing  tip- 
tot*  treatl ;  just  as  much  pretence  in  the  bold  look  of  fearlessness  as  in 
the  terrors  of  a  feigned  timidity  ;  just  as  much  hollowmess  in  the 
tokens  of  proud  independence  as  in  the  clingings  of  a  mock  help¬ 
lessness. 

Kven  where  there  is  no  designed  hypocrisy  in  the  case,  there  may  . yet 
bean  unconscious  seeking  after  elfcet.  There  will  ahvays  1)e  a  majority 
who,  from  the  simi)le  and  amiable  desire  to  please,  will  float  wTth  the 
ti  le  wdiichever  wmy  it  sets,  and  will  adoj)t  w  hatever  chances  to  be  in 
vogue,  without  once  questioning  wTiether  it  is  reconcilable  wdth  the 
dictates  of  a  soiiml  judgment  or. an _approved  taste.  And  it  so  happens, 
ju’obably  by  reason  of  the  very  thoughtlessness  w  ith  which  they  take 
up  with  what  is  new',  they  invariably  exaggerate  its  peculiar  feature, 
until  that  wiiich  may  have  been  well-intentioned  and  well-judged  at 
the  outs(*t  has  been  reduced  to  the  utterest  caricature  of  the  principle  it 
was  designed  to  embody.  When  retinement  had  become  a  mere 
varnish,  and  polished  manners  no  better  than  a  gilding,  it  w'as  high 
time  that  the  taw’dry  kicker  should  be  torn  aw'ay,  and  the  coat  of  j»aint 
rubbed  off.  The  wisest  course  w’ould  then  have  been  at  once  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  genuine  material,  and  to  inlay  it  wTth  w'orkmanship  of  purest 
g'»ld.  But  this  w'ould  have  been  a  costly  restoration.  A  decree  seems 
to  have  gone  forth  against  it.  The  order  of  the  day  is  masculinity.  It 
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is  an  unbecoming  fasliion,  but  no  doubt  it  is  (to  unrefined  n,;.  a 
fasbion  easy  to  l)e  Hdojded.  It  can  cost  comparatively  little  com  * 
e  fort  o  altain  the  art  of  being  rough  and  awkwanl,  unpolishlr'’"! 
uiigentle.  Assume  any  ungainlv  iiostuie  that  is  easiest  ,i,i  f 
ciiu.;  ,i„„  „„k„  i,„k  ,i:  "t'lr 

the  ^olce  sound  harshest,  walk  in  any  style  that  deyelons  t'ho 
vigour  ot  muscle,  toss  the  head,  swing  the  arm  fively  use  a  m  a  T' 
a  walking-stick  or  shoulder  it  as  a  musket,  indulge  in  any'tHckrtl“! 
our  grandmothers  would  have  denounced  as  unfcminine  or  uiin  i 
and  \  on  are  a  lady  quite  a  la  mo,le.  Hefinement  is  out  of  date'’  (■!! 
tleness  is  votes!  common-i, lace,  (.tuietness  is  set  down  as  a  snio  n 
for  dulness  and  insiiiidity.  <  >iir  minstrels  must  leave  off  tuniiu,  t ' 
la.\  s  in  cedebration  of  woman’s  charms,  or  they  must  learn  the  lui' 
ta.  k  of  translating  their  verses  into  another  dialect,  and  transnosir. 
heir  meloehes  into  a  new  key.  They  must  lay’  aside  eTi? 
lo  the  clarion.  Ihey  miust  indite  e].ics  in  li^u  of  odes 
substitute  hexameters  for  alcaics.  Their  nietaiihors  must  be  V.l 
tioni  the  noisy  hurricane  rather  than  from  the  zenhvr  from  tlio  ' 

dove,  from  the  niastitf  instead  of  the  gazelle.  “ 

fashion,  while  it  is  imiierious  enough  in  the  demands  wInVl,  * 

c  ousl^\  It  seems  to  ring  at  will  the  varied  changes  of  shaiie  ami  sle 

1  and  scant.  J  lie  close  observer  may  nevertheless  note  one  sopJ 
ntluence  constantly  in  0])pration,  which,  like  a  hidden  sprin-'  direct' 
H-  ai-pareiitly  conflicting  movement.s.  Fashion  is  a  rigid  ^istn!“ 
theiefore  binds  itself  by  one  nnclianging  law,— the  law  that  i’ 
soon  as  the  lower  classes  have  taken  to  the  garb  oi^  manners  of  tho« 
who  move  in  a  higher  .social  orb,  the  latter  must  unhesitatimdy  cast 
aMde,  at  whatever  sacrilice,  the  robe  or  the  custom  which  has  Wn  thu 
demeaned  by  plebeian  imitation.  The  cut  of  a  dress  is  obviously  mor 

Ibuicelt  rt  tT‘r'  or  modulations  of  accent 

tl  e  wa  i  obc'  oH'l  \"T  '"’f  ^  supply 

tl.r  il.  •  4'  !  •=‘'>y-''«stomer.s;  and  hence,  too,  the  necessity 

toi  their  frequent  recurrence  to  the  models  of  a  bygone  aW  CouliUv 

Jhshion  may  be  set 

to  make  such  as  are  ladies  I.y  birth,  bv  position,  and  by  educ  1 
scarcely  any  onger  recognizable  as  once' they  were  by  theur  1  y  d  e 
jnannersew  their  lady-like  utterances.  Wiihin  the  Lt  lS,U^ 

e  miit eir  hs'er  formerly  e 

h  t^e  cl  T  eir  f  oo'lov  luimanizing  and  civilizing 

imiences.  Ihtir  eyes  have  been  opened,  and  their  ears  ouickened 

their  judgments  exercised,  and  their  tastes  cultivated.  They  have 
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lireJ  habits  of  self-control,  wliieli  were  to  a  great  extent  unknown 
•urn'll'^  them  Ix^fore.  While  learning  to  recognize  the  eternal  and  para¬ 
mount  liistinction  between  right  and  wrong,  they  have  also  come  to 
(li^tern  the  subordinate,  but  not  less  actual,  ditference  between  what  is 
coir^c  and  what  is  delicate,  between  what  is  unlovely  ami  what  is  of 
(XmI  report"  Their  manners  have  been  softened,  their  communications 
li  ive  clotheil  themselves  in  a  purer  diction,  their  voices  have  been  sub¬ 
dued  to  a  more  melodious  pitch.  It  was  not  an  unsymholic,  though  it 
wis  certainly  an  unseemly  thing  when  tradesmen  began  to  speak  of 
having  received  their  order's  from  “the  young  lady  in  the  kitchen.” 
Tiie  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  naturally  took  the  alarm.  They  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  not  their  tiounces  or  their  ringlets  alone  that  had 
to  be  discarded.  Their  politeness,  their  amenities,  their  silvery  accents, 
all  their  hitherto  peculiarly  distinctive  characteristics,  had  to  be  re¬ 
nounced — for  these  had  become  “vulgar,”  decidedly  “vulgar.”  If 
servants  would  move  gently,  their  mistresses  must  learn  to  bustle  about 
for  the  sheer  sake  of  contrast.  If  villagers  would  deport  themselves 
like  gentlewomen,  our  peeresses  and  our  commoners  had  no  resource 
but  to  make  their  daughters  acquire  the  cast-otf  mannei's  of  the  peasant 
girl.  We  have  heard  of  a  foreign  lady,  who,  when  only  beginning  to 
speak  the  Englivsh  language,  went  one  day  into  a  milliner  s  shop  to 
select  a  bonnet  from  the  stock.  Several  were  rejected  as  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  taste.  Another  was  produced,  which  stimck  Iku-  fancy ; 
“A  very  lady-like  bonnet,  that  is.  Ma’am,”  said  the  tirewoman.  The 
term  was  misunderstood.  “  I^dydike  !”  cried  the  intended  j)urchaser, 
as  she  removed  the  unotlending  bonnet  from  her  he^id  with  a  gesture 
of  dismay ; — “  take  it  away  ! — lady-like  !  you  say  ] — not  for  me,  not  for 
iiiel”  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  such  horror  of  the  “lady-like  ” 
had  become  an  epidemic. 

If  no  more  were  involved  in  all  this  than  a  mere  matter  of  fashion, 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  waste  of  words.  There  are  few  follies  that 
will  not  eventually  cure  themselves,  if  they  meet  with  no  marked  en¬ 
couragement  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  any  violent  opposition  on  the 
other.  The  prevalence  of  niannei*s  which  cannot  but  strongly  remind 
one  of  the  “dames  bavardes  et  bruyantes,”  whp  composed  the  court  of 
the  unworthy  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  may  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  accompaniment  of -tlie  predilection  for  antique  costume  and 
fantastic  head-dress.  It  is  manifestly  a  feature  of  the  times,  and,  as 
such,  it  becomes  a  significant  and  heed  worthy  token.  It  need  not 
he  superstitiously  considered  as  an  omen  of  things  that  are  to  come. 
The  dark  clouds,  which  so  many  of  our  sentinels  report  as  looming  in 
our  political  horizon,  are  not  yet  so  ]K)rtentous  as  to  necessitate  the 
belief  that  Britain’s  defence  will  rcMfuire  the  interjmsition  of  Amazonian 
hands.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  myttiology  would  tell  us  of  a  light-footed 
Camilla,  and  would  thereby  teach  us  a  lesson,  which  is  none  the  less 
truthful  for  its  having  been  handed  down  in  the  })oetic  garb  of 
allegory.  History,  too,  with  its  unfictitious  pen,  would  confirm  the 
moral  by  reminding  us  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
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tions  of  the  eni.nna  ‘than  h^  .nterpreted.  Tliere  are  deeiK-r  i 

.,,.1  ti«,.  .vk-u, k™'T;r,  ” '' -n  ' » 

ciples  of  art.  Cardin  al  \V  taros.  IJiero  are  false  iJn 

tin's  Jiead,  Avheii  he  says ^^seful  ^vaniintr 
sanetified  monstrosities'  Wli  it  ,v  ‘^‘‘“onized  defects, "a„5 

fulness,  we  attribute  ^son  'e  n  -rHo  *!  ‘"0"“  O''  *•>  5 

few  terms  -ive  sanction  f  ous  mtiuence  or  deep  desimi.  , 

position  ;  to  stillness,  liardnes's  '  “"u‘oinv,or 

impossibilities  in  tlm  nreseni’ct  oa  re  ness,  mexpressiveness— nav  to 

twisted  round,  tinm'rs  in  wron.  '‘.f  fnune.  X, 

their  slioulders,  distorted  featuresTL|uin“iim  ev""'*’  “"'erted  on 
bodies  stret(die(i  out  as  if  taken  fVoin  tbe  postures, 

extremities,  primness  of  features  tierceno's  ‘'““''“ously  elongated 
emus  contradiction  to  the  auatoinicnl  !  "*  O-M'ression,  and  an  atro- 
displaye,l_are  not  only  alKd  o  L  >»an-where  this  is 

the  Transactions  of  Soeietierarl  co.S'im  oT'  T  ^  “ 

I'nnts,  aiul  are  called  ‘mvstical  ’  or ‘svn.l  •  ®  “'"1 

and  representations.  AikI  this  is  enn,.„i  1“^“  ’  "'■,‘.‘^uu'’'‘ntional  ’  forms 
mired,  which  can  barelv  be  tolerite  I  I  "  \i'^  things  praised  and  ad- 
t  heir  own  age.  A\'e  havx4ei.  rl A  :*"T^  ^denessof 

ileclare  we  should  be  sorry  to  meet  i.Ht 

tlieir  emblematic  sword  o'rcliib  about  tb  !  “  "utli  the  reality  of 

Tlie  applicability  of  this  i^nn? t  .  ’."b'liway  .atevenino,  ’ 

At  ere  it  needful  to  select  an  excnn.Hf  '  *  *^'*^°  ***‘*'*'^* 

decoration  wbicli  emj.lovs  so  manv  ornamental 

to.  It  would  be  out  of  i.lace  here  P  di^  ‘ 

tendency  of  our  return  to  illumin-itc  1  p'*u  **^^''***^'^'^^  °*  ’^‘■‘ligious 
observed  in  i.assing  that  if  the  old  nif  * —  '^ut  it  maybe 

copied,  and  ancient  mami«crints  /; ‘''i?*‘ll“".'tings  are  to  be  servilely 
supply  .letails  as  well  a“hi";f  «olecte<l)  arc  to 

favourite  occupation  will  onlv  incre-i -o  t)  ^'"e,  this 

lessen  the  appreciation  of  what  is  'tml  ‘  *^*^.''lo''ation  of  taste,  and 
makes  an  habitual  study  of  uncouth  n  f..  ^‘’"*’*•*“1-  The  eye  which 
and  uncomfortable  attitndes  is  likelc  ‘  countenances, 

the  perception  of  what  i  naC 

J!ut  there  are  false  moral  tea  !  and  pleasant, 

dreaded  than  mistaken  esthetics,  "  '"o*;  ai'e  still  more  to  be 

which  have  been  jiut  forth  by  some  in  the  ”re  the  doctrines 

It  IS  true  that  all  such  advocaev  In-  i  f  i  ^  ^dence  ot  ^voinan’s  rights, 
labour  been  in  vain.  Those'who  lcne°  •  r*^-'  “‘*'^l’*uced,  nor  all  such 
in  the  cause  are  worthy  their  due  meed  '*nf  exerted  themselyes 

attention  to  the  oppressed  and  ensnicH  /  have  drawn 

hard-slaved-for  earnings.  They  have  bfr  A  possession  of  her 

c  -iney  iiav  e  lifted  up  a  cry  in  behalf  of  half- 
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I  needlewomen,  Mdiich  has  procured  asylums  for  the  destitute, 

"  vork  lor  those  out  of  employ,  and  societies  for  the  regulation  of  their 
vjv  'fhev  li‘tve  pleaded  for  the  unprotected,  and  gained  for  her  the 
liberty  to  go  and  come  when  and  where  she  may  on  her  errands  of 
bu'iuess  or  of  henevolence.  They  have  spoken  a  word  for  the  gifted, 
iiul  opened  to  them  many  a  hitherto  needlessly  harred  door  of  honest 
exertion  and  honourable  self-siH)port.  But  there  is  a  j)oint  at  which 
the  wise  will  always  stay  their  hand.  That  point  has  been  overpassed, 
^vhen  it  has  been  contended  that  woman  may  claim  a  full  ecpiality  with 
man  or  that  it  beseems  her  to  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge,  or  that 
she  should  in  any  sense  seek  to  be  sufficient  unto  herself  Such  tenets 
as  these  are  well  calculated  to  gratify  her  vanity,  and  inepiisitiveness, 
and  pride,  at  the  expense  of  that  lowliness,  that  modesty,  and  that  self- 
abnei^ation  which  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as  her  crowning  virtues. 
It  is^  here  that  modern  female  education  is  pre-eminently  at  fuilt. 
There  is  a  courting  of  ])ublicity,  a  striving  after  bold  effects,  a  fostering 
of  independence,  a  nurturing  of  self-conceit,  a  developing  of  undue  self- 
reliance,  which  produces  its  natural  result  in  forwardness  of  character, 
boisterousiiess  of  manner,  audacity  of  mien,  and  curtness  of  speech. 

To  lav  down  minute  rules  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil  would  be  un¬ 
wise.  Xo  true  educator  would  desire  it.  Every  individual  case  requires 
its  own  specific  treatment.  The  teacher  who  knows  what  he  has  to  aim 
at,  and  sets  himself  diligently  to  attain  that  end,  will  find  the  ways 
and  means  that  may  be  best  suited  for  the  puj)ils  who  are  under 
training.  Let  the  mind  of  the  young,  we  w^ould  say,  be  disciplined, 
but  at  the  same  time,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  let  the  heart  be 
cultured.  Let  there  be  an  encouragement  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  let 
it  be  ever  accom2)anied  by  an  ec^ually  stringent  inculcation  of  the  sua- 
liter  in  modo.  Let  every  attention  be  paid  to  those  indispensable 
exercises  and  healthful  recreations  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  frame ; 


but  let  it  be  ceaselessly  borne  in  mind  that  girls  may  be  made  robust 
without  being  made  rough,  and  that  they  may  be  vigorous  without 
being  athletes.  Let  there  be  cherisjied  a  due  sense  of  what  pertains  to 
woman  as  woman.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  just  as  the  |)er- 
fection  of  a  man’s  nature  is  when  his  thorough  manliness  is  qualified 
by  a  redeeming  toueh  of  gentleness,  which  seems  to  charm  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  a  surprise,  so  the  jierfection  of  a  woman’s  nature  is  when 
her  thorough  womanhood  is  retained,  though  all  the  while  jjreserved 
from  degenerating  into  w’eakness  by  just  a  due  proportion  (and  no 
more)  of  manlike  wisdom,  and  force,  and  energy.  Let  there  be  a 
des  ign  so  to  train  the  daughters  of  our  land  that  they  may  best  meet 
their  probable  and  possible  future, — able  to  cling,  if  a  siq)port  be 
granted  them, — able  to  maintain  themselves,  if  a  2)rop  be  withheld  or 
removed.  Let  there  be  an  effort  to  concentrate  in  their  character  all 
those  blended  graces  wdiich  bear  affinity  to  the  untiring  beauties  of 
nature  in  her  summer-tide — beauties,  not  capricious  like  those  of 
spring,  nor  pensive  like  those  of  autumn — beauties  wdiich  are  as  rich  as 
they  are  soft,  as  radiant  as  they  are  serene  —beauties  -which  are  too 
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varied  to  become  a  weariness,  and  too  lifesome  to  grow  tame. 
tliero  be  a  desire  to  see  them  not  only  “as  corner-stones,”  solid,  aii(i 
stable,  and  strong,  but  “as  corner-stones,  polished  alter  the  similitu;] 
ot‘ a  ]>alace.”  Above  all,  let  there  be  a  liriii  purpose  to  train  them,  not 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  any  educational  theorists,  whether  of 
an  old  school  or  a  new,  but  according  to  the  example  of  Him  avIiq 
lifteil  not  up  nor  caused  llis  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  while  His 
tenderness  is  such  that  lie  breaks  not  the  bruiseil  reed,  and  according 
to  the  ])recepts  of  His  most  holy  word,  which  enrolls  gentleness  amon^' 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  declares  the  best  adorning  of  woman  to 
“  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price.” 
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Who  proposed  the  Census  of  1851  ?  No  one  can  pretend  that  it 
originated  with  the  Nonconformists,  and  yet  the  Nonconformists 
have  never  attempted  to  disturb  or  set  it  aside;  nor  would  they 
object  to  some  such  impiiry  now,  could  they  see  that  it  would  subserve 
any  good  or  important  end.  Hut,  in  the  anticijiation  of  another 
Census  in  1 801,  they  are  dispo.sed  to  ask— buno  ?  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  results  already  obtained  ;  and  if  other  relfo*ious 
communities  are  not,  let  them  frankly  state  the  grounds  of  their  dis- 
satislaction.  Nothing  is  more  easy  "than  to  speak  of  the  system  of 
1851,  as  “vicious,”  or  to  assert  that  the  Dissenters  are  afraid  of  “a 
more  fair  trial  of  strength.”  Only  give  them  this  “fair  trial,”  and 
we  venture  to  jiredict  that  not  a  murmur  shall  ever  escape  their  lips. 
The^  aie  not  afraid  ot  learning  the  truth, but  they  have  a  holy 
diead  ot  its  opposite.  \\  e  are  told  that  if  we  want  to  know  any- 
thing  about  a  man,  no  plan  could  be  more  simple,  direct,  or  0110 
would  think  more  harmless,”  than  “to  ask  him.”  Granted’;  but  is 
the  answer  in  every  instance  to  be  relied  on  ?  Only  assure  us  that  he 
\N  ill  speak  the  tiutli,  and  ^^e  ha\e  no  objection  to  ofler.  Hut  when 
we  go  to  a  man  and  tell  him  that  he  must  inform  us  to  what  Religious 
Communion  he  belongs  under  a  certain  given  penalty,  we  open  the 
door  to  every  form  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.’  He  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  ha\  e  a  church  and  a  creed,  even  if  he  should  never  enter  a 
place  of  \\  01  ship,  and  be  an  a^owed  disbeliever  in  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion.  And  should  he  belong  to  no  Hcclesiastical  Hodv  whatever,  he  is 
forsooth  reckoned  among  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
It  puts  one  in  mind  ot  a  return  made  by  a  chaplain  of  one  of  our 
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tv  Dri^^onS,  in  wnicu,  miei  cm  iiiv  iivwonttrv  uuivmi  uiiur- 

*n  W  thanked  God  that  not  one  of  the  pnsoners  was  a  Dissenter. 
V?  '  Pissenters,  we  opine,  will  be  found  in  18(11,  amonpr  tlie  tens  of 
1  'i^amls  of  our  non-cliureh  going  population.  And  are  these  all 
'k'  put  to  the  account  of  one  dominant  sect  ?  If  there  must  bo 
^^*Keli‘dous  Census,  let  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  return  their 
^‘^necUve  numbers  of  communicants  and  church  members,  and  then 
ve  shall  all  have  “  a  fair  trial  of  strength.”  We  ask  for  no  such 
census,  nor  have  we  any  desire  to  parade  our  numliers.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  dishonest  princijde  which 
^vould  look  upon  every  man  who  does  not  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  Xonconformity  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
or  not  he  ever  unites  in  her  worslii])  or  partakes  of  her  ordinances. 

If  this  proposed  Census  be  the  result  of  any  secret  or  expressed 
dcsii’c  on  the  part  of  the  Established  Church,  then  we  should  like  to 
ask  the  members  of  th«at  Community  what  the  precise  object  is 
which  they  have  in  view.  Is  it  to  ascertain  the  moral  and  spiritual 
(losiitution  of  tlie  people,  and  then  to  ])rovide  for  these  known 
wants  r  The  returns  which  are  now  asked  for  will  rather  conceal  than 
disclose  this  destitution.  They  will  be  the  few  who  will  not  profess 
themselves  to  belong  to  some  one  of  the  various  denominations  ;  and 
thus  our  town  and  rural  population  will  appear  to  be  in  such  a  state 
of  moral  and  sj)iritual  well-being  as  to  awaken  but  little  solicitude, 
and  to  call  forth  still  less  of  Christian  effort.  The  Church  will 
become  more  supine  and  more  inactive  ;  indifference  and  ungodliness 
will  obtain  more  widely;  the  irreligious  and  the  profane  will  pour  con¬ 
tempt  uj)on  our  Christianity,  and  hold  up  her  professed  followers  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  !  Or  is  it  the  Mief  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  in  the  new  Census  she  is  certain  of  a  majoi  ity  ?  Will  such  a 
majority  add  to  her  inherent  life  and  strength  ?  Or  does  she  mean 
to  convert  a  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  into  a  triumph  over 
other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  arc  as  firm  believers  as. 
herself  in  the  Truth  of  God,  and  as  much  alive  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  their  country?  Let  her  remember  that  “pride  comet  h 
before  a  fall,”  and  that  what  she  deems  her  strength  may  prove  to 
be  an  element  of  weakness,  of  decay,  of  death.  Churchmen  avow 
that  they  have  no  wish  ter  conceal  idieir  opinions;  nor  have  the 
Nonconformists.  But  there  is  all  the  difference  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  between  not  concealing  our  opinions,  and  our  being  compelled 
by  the  Government  under  w  hich  we  live  to  state  them,  and  that  too 
under  a  heavy  and  impending  penalty.  In  18-51,  the  Census,  as  it 
was  then  taken,  was  a  happy  expedient  to  obtain  certain  specific 
facts ;  but  who  pretends  to  say  that  this  proposed  Religious  Return 
will  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth?  With  the  enlightened 
and  honourable  ^lember  for  Leeds  we  fully  concur,  when  he  says  : — 
“  1  have  no  objection  to  the  Census  being  made  similar  to  the  Census 
of  18-51.  A  more  honourable,  fair,  and  impartial  report  than  that 
which  Avas  prefixed  to  the  Census  of  Public  Worship  in  18-51, 1  have 
never  seen.  But  I  am  afraid  it  was  the  impartiality  of  that  report 
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wlr.cli  hud  something  to  do  with  prejudieiutr  certain  classes  of  tt 
community  against  the  repetition  of  such  an  exposure  as  was  th!' 
made.  1  lie  enumeration  of  the  places  of  ]ml>lic  worship,  and  theoo 
Uition  of  them,  would  indieate  with  much  more  exactness  than  coiiu 
be  ol.tiimed  m  any  other  way  what  the  real  hoM  ji,le  streno^th  of  o,,.k 
denoinination  was.  1  lie  jirojiosed  jilan  would  temjit  some  who  had  an 
religion  to  jn-ofess  a  religion  which  thev  had  not,  and  others  to  nm 
less  a  religion  drtferent  from  that  which  they  believed.  Suchreturn- 
could  not  by  any  possiliility  be  trustwortby;  they  mu.st  be  va<TiP^ 
defective,  and  eipiivoeal.  It  had  been  proposed  to  withdraw 

penalty,  but  the  clause  would  then  be  still  more  objectionable  on  stn 
tistieal  grounils.” 

In  18.>1,  the  Xoiiconformists  had  a  decided  majority  of  Clnirch 
attendants;  and  if  in  this  jirescnt  Census  the  non-Ciiurch  goiim 
po]iulation  IS  to  be  included,  then,  to  deal  fairly,  at  least  one-lialf  ol' 
their  number  should  be  put  down  to  the  side  of  DLssent ;  for  we  have 
as  much  right  to  assume  that  they  are  Dissenters  as  that  thev  are 
Cliurclimen  ;  and  then  let  all  parties  exert  themselves  to  meet  the 
clanns,  and  provide  for  the  .sin'ritual  wants  of  these  churcliless  and 
irreligious  masses.  AVe  fear  that  the  (lovernment  are  in  this  ca^^e 
being  made  the  cat's-paw  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Party ;  that  this  He 
turn  will  be  converted  into  an  outcry  for  Church  Extension,  that  for 
.sucli  Church  l-.xtension,  and  the  support  of  a  Parochial  Clercrv  the 
1  arlianient  will  be  asked  to  legislate  ;  and  thus  the  Nonconfornnsts  lie 
called  to  siipjiort  a  system  from  which  they  conscientiously  dissent. 

W  e  are  hajipy  to  tiiid  that  the  Xoneonformists  are  awake  to  the 
impending  danger.  Throughout  the  country  committees  are  beiiio' 
tormed,  public  meetings  are  being  lield,  strong  resolutions  are  bein? 
pa.ssed,  jietitions  to  the  Legislature  are  being  jireiiared  and  .sio-iad 
and  everywhere  there  are  .symptoms  of  close  vigilaiiec  and  deterniiiied 
ettort  in  proiio.smg  such  a  Census,  the  Government  has  gone  wholly 
out  of  their  province ;  and  in  per.si.sting  in  their  course,  against  the 
most  enliglitened  and  reasonable  remonstrances,  they  have  awakened 
a  teehng  \\hich  will  tell  fatally  against  them  in  time  to  come.  In 
proof  ot  this,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  attitude  now  taken  bv  the 
Congrepitional  Board  of  London.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  l.ttb,  while  approving  of  the  Bill  for  taking  the  Census  of 
England,  they  solemnly  protested  against  any  Return  of  Religious 
1  ruiessioii,  on  the  lollowiiig  grounds  : —  ® 

•  f '  deny  the  right  of  Government  to  make  inquisition 

into  the  religious  protession  of  any  of  her  Alajesty's  subjects. 

“  Becau.se  they  hold  it  to  be  un(,uestionable,  that  vast  multitudes 
of  the  iieojile  have  no  religion  to  profess,  and  can,  therefore,  make 
no  return  ot  a  ivligious  i.rofession’  themselves;  nor  is  it  possible 
that  authorized  Enumerators,  or  any  other  person,  can  inaL  such 
return  m  their  behalf,  as  the  said  Bill  requires. 

“  Because  they  arc  confident  that,  should  the  obnoxious  words  be 
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I  retained,  such  numbers  of  the  Nonconforming  community  will  con¬ 
scientiously  decline  to  supply  the  information  required  as  must 
necessarily  \'itiate  the  entire  returns. 

“  because,  in  the  event  of  the  Enumerators  and  Registrars  under 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Rill  making  any  independent  or  corrected 
returns  of  the  aforesaid  parties,  and  of  multitudes  besides,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  cannot  or  will  not  make  any  returns  themselves, 
such  returns  ^\nll  be  defective,  ambiguous,  and  fallacious,  and  there- 
foie  utterly  worthless. 

‘‘  because  they  are  assured  that,  if  returns  of  such  a  character 
should  at  any  future  time  be  made  the  basis  of  legislative  action  on 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  action  would  necessarily  l^e 
partial  and  unjust,  and  would  be  in  opposition  to  tlie  spirit  of  the 
^  British  Constitution. 

“  because,  earnestly  desiring  the  peace  of  the  community,  they 
deplore  the  introduction  into  the  Bill  of  such  an  element  of  theolo¬ 
gical  strife,  such  a  provocative  of  the  antagonism  of  parties,  and 
such  an  instrument  of  intimidation  and  oppression  as  the  words 
‘religious  profession  ’  would  inevitably  prove.” 

i. 

i 

I  Let  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the  kingdom  take  the  same 
1 1  bold  and  decisive  attitude,  and  the  effect  will  be  all  but  irresistible. 


IX. 

THE  SUNDAY  TRAFFIC  BILL. 

^  Christianity  is  a  system  of  the  purest  benevolence,  and  all  its  pro- 
I  Wsions  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  individual  freedom  of  action. 
I  It  lays  no  restraint  on  man  which  is  not  conducive  to  his  physical 
I  as  well  as  his  spiritual,  his  present  and  temporal  as  well  as  his  future 
I  and  eternal  well-being.  It  has  its  laws  of  limitation,  but  these  are 
the  results  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love.  Every  law  of  our  being, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  is  founded  in  the  perfection  of  reason  and 
beneficence  ;  and  every  violation  of  such  law,  as  of  all  law,  has  its 
corresponding  penalty. 

Now,  the  highest  authority  has  told  us  that  “  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man.”  The  ancient  law  prescribed  a  day  from  which  there 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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was  no  departure  ;  Christianity  makes  nothing  of  the  day,  but  everv 
thing  of  the  spirit  or  end  for  which  the  day  was  set  apart.  That 
end  is  clearly  the  good  of  man.  The  day  brings  to  him,  in  bojy 
and  mind,  certain  positive  advantages  ;  and  whatever  infrinc^K 
his  liberty,  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  his  interests  on  that 
day,  is  a  violation  of  its  spirit  or  design.  And  on  this  ground 
we  enter  our  protest  against  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford’s  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  traffic  on  the  Lord’s-day.  Professing  to 
restrict  and  limit  that  traffic  to  certain  hours  and  certain  articles  it 
in  fact  reduces  the  Sabbath  to  the  three  canonical  hours  of  from 
ten  to  one,  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  be  appropriated 
and  spent  according  to  the  man’s  taste  or  .predilection,  with  only  a 
few  insiguiificant  restrictions.  Then  what  is  to  forbid  or  prevent  the 
Sabbath  from  becoming  a  day  of  business,  with  the  exception  of 
these  three  hours,  or  a  day  of  public  amusements,  calling  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Sports  ?  ^Vhy  may  not  our  theatres,  music 
lialls,  museums,  national  galleries,  and  the  other  numberless  places 
of  attraction  be  opened,  and  for  the  sanctities  and  the  services  of  so 
blessed  an  institution,  substitute  the  hilarities  and  the  doings  of  a 
sensuous  and  sensual  age  ?  The  Bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  we  fondly  hope  that  its  progress  will  be  effectually 
arrested  in  the  House  of  the  People.  All  nature  calls  for  its  periodi¬ 
cal  rest ;  and  man  is  no  exception.  He  must  have  his  Sabbath,  his 
seasons  of  rest  and  recreation ;  and  far  distant,  we  trust,  is  the  day 
when  England  will  ever  give  up  her  Sunday,  or  convert  that  day 
which  was  made  for  man,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  soul  and  body, 
into  a  day  of  public  business  or  popular  festivity.  We  are  neither 
Pharisees  nor  Ascetics,  but  we  believe  in  the  ordinations  of  Heaven 
and  in  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  therefore  we  deem  it  the  part 
of  true  wisdom  to  “  remember  the  Sabbath,  and  keep  it  holy.” 


*  The  right  of  translation  is  reserved. 
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Of  all  the  political  questions  which  can  at  the  present  moment  be 
roposcd,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  compared  in  importance  to 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article.  An  English 
Kl  form  Bill  may  be  delayed  for  a  Session  or  two,  and  nobody  be  any 
the  worse.  The  Peers  may  interpose  a  month’s  delay  in  the  removal 
of  the  Paper  Duty,  and  the  utmost  mischief  will  be  that  the  penny 
periodicals  will  be  printed  for  a  little  longer  upon  coarse  straw'  paper. 
*•  hefreshment-houses  ”  may  have  their  licenses  trembling  in  the 
scales,  and  the  nation  will  wait  with  patience  till  Parliament  shall 
make  up  its  mind  how  to  deal  with  the  question.  The  same  temper 
wliich  prevails  in  England  will  be  found  in  other  countries  also  with 
reirard  to  all  that  has  merely  a  domestic  interest.  In  fact,  all  minor 
questions  are  sw'allow'ed  up  in  the  absorbing  one : — Are  w’e  to  have 
peace?  Are  the  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  literature,  to 
Jevelope  their  resources  ?  Or  are  w'e  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with 
new  shells,  rilled  cannon,  and  improved  military  tactics  ?  Are  our 
taxes  to  go  on  increasing  as  our  means  of  meeting  them  diminish  ? 
Is  education  to  be  discouraged  by  that  general  insecurity  wdiich  a 
great — almost  a  universal  w'ar  engenders  ?  Are  w'e  to  retrench  all 
expenses  wdiich  can  be  retrenched  because  our  country ^ calls  for  aug¬ 
mented  armaments  ?  And  are  we  to  act  as  those  Carthaginians  wdio 
cut  oil*  their  hair  to  make  bow'strings  ?  Domestic  matters  must  all 
depend  on  this  preliminary  question,  and  it  is  to  the  solution  of  this 
prulilem  w'e  now  proceed  to  address  ourselves. 

Peace  or  War ! — and  on  wdiom  does  it  depend  to  decide  ?  We 
hesitate  not  to  say — ON  the  British  Government.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  by  our  alarmists  that  there  is  but  one  quarter  from 
whiclmt  is  at  all  likely  that  w'ar  can  arise,  and  they  are  not  far  w'rong 
in  this  conclusion.  When  the  Crimean  War  w'as  concluded,  he  w'ho 
originated  it  slept  wdth  his  fathers,  and  his  empire,  longing  for  pro¬ 
gress,  wdllingly  put  off  to  some  more  convenient  season  the  accom- 
j)lishment  of  those  designs  which  never  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  a 
hussian  Czar.  Austria  is  alike  bankrupt  in  character  and  tinance ; 
she  w'ould  wdllingly  remain  at  peace  wdth  all  nations,  and  it  is 
doubtful  wdiether  anything  short  of  depriving  her  of  a  province 
would  stir  her  to  w'arlike  enterprise.  Prussia  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  lighting,  wdiich  might .  not  be  more  easily  gained  by  diplomacy ; 
and  all  the  minor  German  States  could  not,  w’ere  they  to  combine 
their  forces,  raise  an  army  really  formidable  to  any  one  of  the  Great 
Powers.  As  to  Spain,  she  has  already  declared  her  intention  not  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  Naples,  and  has  thereby 
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pledged  herself  to  a  peaceful  policy.  The  other  Powers  are  all  too 
much  engaged  with  domestic  business  to  be  desirous  of  war;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  only  one  which  has  unquestionably  the  power 
and  may  have  the  inclination,  to  embroil  Europe  in  a  long  and 
ruinous  struggle.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  therefore  at 
the  present  time,  that  we  should  make  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  that  Power.  If  we  are  to  have  a  war 
it  will  be  one  of  a  most  tremendous  and  destructive  character ;  and 
if,  as  is  most  probable,  we  should  emerge  from  the  contest  victorious 
it  could  only  be  at  such  a  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  as  to  leave  us 
but  little  cause  for  rejoicing. 

But,  is  such  a  war  inevitable  ?  A  great  number,  if  not  an  actual 
majority,  of  thinking  men  among  us  say  that  it  is  ;  and  their  argu¬ 
ment,  which  we  will  be  careful  not  to  understate,  is  as  follows:— 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  declared,  they  say,  that  he  is  tbe 
heir  of  his  uncle’s  policy,  as  well  as  the  occupant  of  his  uncle’s 
throne.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  he  represents  a  defeat- 
and  that  defeat  is  none  other  than  Waterloo.  He  has  accepted  St. 
Helena  as  a  solemn  legacy,  and  has  struck  a  medal  to  commemorate 
it ;  and  lest  these  declarations  should  lose  their  significancy,  he  has 
made  warlike  preparations  such  as  ]dace  France  at  the  head  of  the 
military  and  naval  world.  Her  navy  is  but  little  inferior  to  our  own 
her  army  immeasurably  more  powerful.  Her  coasts  are  defended 
by  fort  iti  cat  ions  of  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  character,  and  her 
military  schools  are  kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  At 
no  time  was  the  French  army  better  officered  than  at  the  present, 
and  among  those  who  hold  the  first  commands,  there  is  not  one  who 
more  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  war,  and  is  a  more  able  and 
practical  soldier,  than  he  who  directs  the  operations  of  half  a  million 
of  anned  men.  If,  then,  these  are  the  results  of  the  Emjnre,  for 
what  pur])ose  are  they  intended  ?  Against  whom  are  these  arma¬ 
ments  set  on  foot  ?  Against  what  foe  are  these  coasts  so  carefully 
protected  r  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  Emperor’s  declaration, 
that  “  he  represents  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  !  ”  and  that  “  the  treaties 
of  Vienna  must  undergo  a  revision.”  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  France  would  arm  to  so  great  an  extent,  were  not  the  power 
which  she  intends  to  oppose  a  great  naval  power,  and  there  is  no 
naval  power,  save  England,  which  she  could  not  easily  and  speedily 
repress. 

With  these  reflections  in  mind,  the  reasoners  in  question  say, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  : — The  Emperor  only  waits  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  make  a  descent  upon  our  coasts ;  to  annihilate 
our  naval  supremacy,  and  to  revenge  to  the  very  utmost  the  defeat 
suffered  at  Waterloo!  Xow,  as  he  is  not  a  man  changeable  of  purpose, 
and  as  he  has  never  relaxed  his  warlike  preparations  for  a  moment, 
as  he  has  from  time  to  time  practised  his  troops  in  European  warfare, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  them  equal  to  any  emergency, 
and  in  all  probability  superior  to  the  best  regiments  of  his  uncle, 
the  time  of  his  canying  his  designs  into  effect  is  all  that  remains  to 
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'(tlcHl  The  war  may  he  postponed  for  a  while ;  but,  ultimately, 
will  come.  ^Moreover,  there  is  another,  and  even  more 
Meat  reason  for  expecting  it,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period. 
I_  1  _  tiT  ic  in  position  of  those  Roman  Emnerors  who  were 


\\  )oleon  IH.  is  in  the  position  of  those  Roman  Emperors  who  were 
I '^creatures  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  He  rules  hy  the  will  of  the 
iniiv  long  as  their  bayonets  support  him,  he  reigns ;  directly 
dieir  iatluence  deserts  him,  he  falls.  He  must,  therefore,  consult 
their  interests  and  flatter  their  passions.  War  from  time  to  time 
thev  must  have,  and  a  great  nation  like  France  cannot  wage  little 
To  wiyie  out  in  p]nglish  blood  the  disgrace,  as  some  call  it, 
of  Waterloo,  would  be  a  task  worthy  the  descendants  of  those 
veterans  who  fought  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  gloiy  is  one  which  every 
French  soldier  looks  forward  to  share. 

From  this  combination  of  feelings  and  interests,  it  is  argued  that 
peace  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  years,  av  months, 
before  Europe  shall  again  become  the  theatre  of  war  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  We  believe  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  tairly 
stated  the  position  of  the  alarmists,  and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  weak  one  ;  but  we  must  complete  the  picture.  If  we 
ceased  here,  it  might  be  said  that  the  whole  theory  was  consistent, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  alarmist  that  we  should  do  so  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  give  the 
whole  case,  and  shall  proceed  therefore  in  our  task.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  grjisping  ambition  of  the  FVench  Government ;  we  have  their 
African  compiests  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  plans  of  M.  Lesseps  are 
alleijed  as  further  exhibitions  of  the  same  spirit.  French  influence 
is  said  to  be  paramount  in  Turkey  and  increasing  in  Eg\’pt.  The 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  to  be  cut  through  by  a  canal,  which  must  tend  to 
the  peril  of  our  Eastern  possessions ;  stations  are  to  be  established 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  finally  a  French  Empire 
is  to  be  founded  in  the  east,  having  Alaclagascar  for  its  nucleus, 
which  is  to  extend  along  the  coasts  of  that  mighty  continent,  casting 
out  the  Portuguese  as  it  grows,  till  at  last  the  French  and 'English 
colonists  meet  face  to  face  in  south  Africa.  It  is  presumed,  tirst, 
that  all  this  is  intended ;  secondly,  that  it  will  take  place ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  must  tend  to  the  injury  of  our  colonial  empire. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  French  claim  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhine,  both  because  we  shall  have  bv-and-bv  to  consider  it  in 
detail  and  at  some,  length,  and  because  in  the  alarmist  scheme  it 
forms  but  a  small  item  in  a  vast  plan  of  foreign  conquest ;  for  the 
same  reasons,  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Nice  and  Savoy.  This,  then,  is  the  prospect  held  out  by  those  who 
regard  the  h^mpire  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  focus  of  disturbance. 

Let  us  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  hitherto  the  policy  of 
that  Empire,  and  see  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  such  gloomy 
anticipations.  The  Flmperor  has  declared  that  he  is  the  heir  of  his 
uncle’s  policy,  save  that  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  foreign  conquest ; 
he  has  said,  L' Empire  c'est  la  Falx.  He  has  announced  himself  as 
the  inheritor  of  a  defeat,  the  effects  of  which  he  is  to  undo.  Our  first 
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iinjuiry  is,  then,  what  is  tlie  policy  which,  setting  foreign  connu 
aside,  may  be  designated  Napoleonic  ?  First  it  means  the  restoratio^^ 
of  the  Empire  as  it  was  under  the  first  Napoleon.  All  French  speakij 
po])ulations  in  Europe  must,  to  its  completion,  be  united  under  the 
scej)tre  of  a  French  monarch,  and  be  subject  to  that  wonderful  code 
the  Coch  Xnpffh'oti.  The  Empire  must  have  strong  natural  Ix)^^’ 
daries ;  and  these  two  conditions  give  us  precisely  the  limits  which 
marked  the  dominions  of  the  first  Na]ioleon.  If  we  trace  on  a  mere 
physic*al  map  of  Europe,  that  is,  a  map  from  which  all  artificial  dhi 
sions  are  removed,  the  boundaries  of  that  realm,  of  which  Paris  is 
the  capital,  they  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  thus  : — From  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  line  will  extend  along  the 
summits  of  those  mountains  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  from  thence  it 
will  follow  the  line  of  coast  defined  by  that  Bay  and  the  British 
Channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine ;  it  will  then  proceed  along  the 
course  of  that  river  till  it  touches  the  Alps,  and  taking  their  western 
slopes,  will  reach  the  Mediterranean,  proceeding  along  that  coast  till 
it  finds  a  natural  termination  on  the  summits  of  the  southern 
Pyrenees.  These  are  the  limits  given  by  nature ;  this  was  the 
extent  of  the  Empire  under  its  great  founder,  and  this  is  the  “  idea" 
of  the  Em])ire  entertained  by  the  present  occupant  of  the  Napoleonic 
throne.  But,  besides  the  evident  convenience  of  this  arrangement, 
besides  the  comj^actness  which  it  gives  to  the  realm,  something  more 
is  recpiired  before  we  can  willingly  accept  so  considerable  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  Europe.  If  we  look  on  Austria  as  the  map 
presents  her  dominions,  there  is  a  great  compactness  of  appearance 
])resented  by  them ;  they  seem  to  lie  in  a  ring-fence,  and  to  be 
exactly  what  is  most  desirable  both  to  rulers  and  ruled ;  but  when 
we  come  to  make  further  inquiries,  we  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
national  homogeneity — no  sameness  of  languge.  Here  we  find  an 
Italian  province  hating  Germany  and  the  Germans' with  a  deadly 
hatred.  Here  a  Bohemian  kingdom,  with  a  capital  and  language  of 
its  own,  and  scarcelv  vieldin"  to  the  Italian  in  his  detestation  of  the 
dominant  race.  Here  lies  the  Hungarian  realm,  equally  restless  and 
dissatisfied ;  while  the  Croat,  the  Carinthian,  and  the  Illyrian,  have 
each  their  distinct  nationality,  and  all  feel  equally  enslaved  by'  their 
German  masters.  Against  such  an  incongruous  mixture,  there  are 
reasons  which  cannot  be  overthrown  by  the  mere  convenience  of 
geographical  arrangement ;  and  if  such  be  the  case  with  the  provinces 
winch  go  to  make  up  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  the  “  idea  ”  is  an 
unphilosoj)hical  one,  and  it  could  only'  be  realized  by'  an  unprincipled 
ambition.  Ifut  when  we  come  to  examine  the  case,  we  shall  find  that 
throughout  the  whole  region  the  educated  classes  s])eak  habitually 
French  ;  that  all  classes  are  gradually  ado})ting  it  as  their  language, 
and  that  there  is  no  idea  so  popular  along  the  left  or  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  as  that  of  annexation  to  France.  On  this  point  there 
is  now  no  longer  any  doubt — it  is  too  manifest  to  escape  the  notice 
alike  of  tourists  and  politicians.  Within  the  before-mentioned  limits, 
with  a  small  exception,  which  we  shall  come  by'-and-by'  to  consider, 
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V  ^iich  is  the  lan^uapfe  spoken,  and  Prench  law  is  the  law  desired. 
W  TO  there  no  external  obstacles  in  the  way,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
'  a  question  about  it ;  it  would  be  unhesitatingly  acknowledged 
Tat  the  best  thing  for  PVance,  the  best  thing  for  the  provinces  in 
^  **Ttion,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  integrity  of  h^urope,  would  be  the 
^'iintion  at  once  of  the  frontiers  so  indicated,  and  the  absorption  of 
^ll\he  territory  within  them  into  the  French  Empire. 

^  \o\v  it  was  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  the  year  1815,  that 
Fiirope  was  parcelled  out  by  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  partition  of 
Inland  was  recognized,  but  a  republic  was  permitted  to  exist  at 
(Vaeo^^ .  Prussia  was  allowed  to  extend  her  territory  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Venice  and  Lombardy  were  stamped  as  parts  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  made  out  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Furthermore,  it  was  declared  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  Napoleon’s  family  could  lie  capable  of  reigning  in  France, 
and  tlie  Emperor  himself  was  removed  to  St.  Helena  to  pine  and  die. 
These  treaties  have  become  by  the  lapse  of  time  so  much  waste 
parchment — a  Napoleon  reigns  in  France — Lombardy  is  separated 
from  Austria,  and  Belgium  from  Holland.  The  Holy  Alliance  has 
died  a  natural  death.  England  and  France  have  been  allied  against 
Russia.  The  republic  of  Cracow  has  been  abolished.  The  Bourbons  have 
been  driven  out  of  France,  and  are  about  to  be  driven  out  of  Naples. 
Algeria  has  been  consolidated  and  annexed  to  France,  just  as  India 
has  been  to  England  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  remains  of  the 
provisions  so  carefully  made  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  It  is  clear  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  right  in  demanding  that  they  should  be  re\nsed. 
The  very  existence  of  his  own  monarchy  is  a  standing. pro  test  against 
them,  and  those  potentates  who  admit  him  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  sovereigns,  are  at  least  bound  to  remove  and  annul  a  treaty,  every 
stipulation  of  which  is  stultified  by  their  present  acts. 

These  treaties  are  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  if  they 
were  abrogated,  the  defeat  would  be  avenged.  A  raid  into  England 
could  not  do  this,  nor  even  a  victor}'  over  the  Prussians ;  but  the 
scattering  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  those  papers  which  have  long 
been  a  dead  letter —  the  reconstruction  of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  Napoleon’s  plan — the  absorption  of  Belgium,  and  the 
Rhenane  provinces  of  Prussia  into  France, — this  would,  indeed,  be 
a  vindication  of  Napoleon’s  policy,  which  might  well  become  the 
heir  of  that  great  man  to  "obtain. '■  It”  was  with  this  reconstruction 
in  view  that  the  Emperor  made  that  memorable  declaration — “  L' Em¬ 
pire  c'est  la -Paix/^  “Let  us  have,”  he  would  say,  “the  Empire 
— and  Europe  will  as  a  necessary  consequence  have  peace  ;  but  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  and  the  kingdom  of  Louis  Phillippe  were  not 
the  same  thing.  If  I  can  do  no  more  for  France  than  merely  pre- 
seiTe  the  purely  arbitrary  frontiers  of  the  ‘  roi  citoyen,^  she  will 
justly  exclaim,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  is  a  merely 
nominal  change.  She  requires  that  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  which  under  the  Bourbons  she  could  not  obtain ;  she 
demands  that  all  in  the  continent  of  Europe  who  speak  her  language 
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and  desire  her  laws  should  be  incorporated  with  her  doiniul 
She  demands  from  all  Europe  the  formal  as  well  as  the  virtual  reor 
nition  of  that  (lovernment  which  she  has  thought  lit  to  adopt;  andi'^ 
more  so,  as  this  is  the  second  time  she  has  adopted  it,  and  as  it 
put  down  in  IS] 5  by  the  absolutist  powers  of  Europe,  aided,  aid 
mainly  subsidized,  by  En<’:land.  This  recoirnition  can  oidy  be  mad 
by  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna.”  This  is  the  demand  nia^ 
on  the  })art  of  France  by  the  Em])eror  wlien  he  declares — “ 
cent  la  rai.e.''  This  granted,  it  is  la  paic ; — this  refused,  there  is  no 
promise  that  it  shall  not  be  Vejtec. 

Ihit  if  this  be  in  reality  the  demand  of  France,  the  question  next 
arises,  has  she  any  right  to  make  it  ? — that  is,  to  make  it  as  States 
make  demands ;  viz.,  with  a  readiness  to  enforce  compliance  at  the 
j)oiiit  of  the  bayonet  ?  And  to  this  question  we  answer,  undoubtedly 
not — no  more  than  England  had  to  annex  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  ii.  or  Wales  in  that  of  Edward  i.  Xor,  indeed,  does  it  appear 
likely  that  the  demand  will  be  made  in  any  such  way.  We  have 
seen  how  a  part  of  the  programme  has  been  accomplished,  not  indeed 
without  war — but  not  by  means  of  war  waged  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose  of  obtaining  such  advantages.  Such  a  war  would  be  contrarj* 
to  the  general  opinion  of  nations,  and  it  will  be  gradually  that  the 
various  provinces  included  within  the  limits  of  the  first  Empire  will 
be  ‘‘  t'evemliqHey  It  will  sullice  for  the  ju’esent  that  France  ha^ 
given  all  Europe  to  understand  what  she  requires.  No  one  need 
allege  ignorance  of  the  demand,  and  few  will  be  prepared  to  say  that 
its  acconq>lishmeiii  will  be  other  than  beneficial  to  the  provinces 
concerned.  If  then  this  be  granted ;  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  need  revision,  and  are  in  fact  at  the  present 
moment  a  dead  letter  ;  if  it  be  granted  that  language  is  the  best  test 
of  nationality,  and  that  nationalities  are  to  be  resj^ected,  then  it  will 
appear  that  the  demand  of  France  is  not  in  itself  an  unreasonable 
one,  and  that  the  sooner  and  the  more  comjdetely  it  is  complied 
with,  the  better  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe. 

And  here,  perhaps,  will  be  the  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
mighty  armaments  which  have  occasioned  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany  such  })anic  and  such  suspicion.  Some  French  authonties 
have  denied  that  anything  has  been  done  more  than  to  raise  the  army 
and  navy  of  France  to  that  standard  which  the  Napoleon  of  Peace, 
as  Louis  Phili])pe  delighted  to  be  called,  considered  necessary.  All 
this  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  to  be  mere  pretence.  The  war¬ 
like  j^reparations  are  prej)arations  for  xvar.  The  war  may  not  come, 
but  France  must  be  pre|)ared  for  it.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  the 
Emperor  were  to  claim  at  this  moment  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine; 
it  w'ould  unquestionably  be  refused,  and  he  w  ould  then  be  compelled 
either  to  retract  his  demand,  or  to  resort  to  w'ar  in  order  to  enforce 
it.  Either  alternative  would  be  calamitous  :  the  one  w'ould  be  a 
loss  of  honour,  and  would  make  his  very  throne  insecure ;  the 
other  w'ould  be  the  signal  for  a  general  European  conflagration, 
w'hich  would  probably  last  many  years,  and  occasion  unspeakable 
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It  will  be  seen,  then,  prnidually  and  as  circumstances  pave 
tor  it,  that  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Empire  will  be  regained, 

]  ''vorv  ste])  in  the  progress  will  require  the  presence  of  an  army, 
he  a  navy  also.  Had  not  the  French  army  been  in  the 
ripest  deVi’P^  disciplined,  had  there  not  been  facility  for  throwing 
l^  humlred  thousand  men  into  Italy  at  a  week’s  notice,  Lombardy 
^"niKl  still  have  groaned  under  Austrian  mle.  Parma,  ^Modena,  and 
Tii^caiiv  would  still  Aurtually  have  formed  portions  of  the  Haps- 
lnir‘dVs*  dominions.  Sicily  w’ould  have  been  still  suffering  under 
Al  iriscalco.  Perugia  and  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Romagna  would 
Irive  Ikhui  sul>ject  to  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  Bomba  ii.  would  have 
lookt'd  forward  to  a  long  reign  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  the  French  army  has  rev’ersed  all  this,  and  in  return 
has  the  south-east  frontier  of  France,  restoring  the  limit  in 

that  direction  of  the  First  Empire.  Similar  events  may  happen  again, 
there  is  much  that  requires  rectifuiwj  in  PJurope  besides  the  French 
frontier;  and  the  existence  of  a  powerful  army  and  navy  in  France 
mav  render  dijdomacy  far  more  effectual  than  it  would  be  if  unsup¬ 
ported.  ^lany  nations  may  prefer  to  deliberate  rather  than  to  fight, 
and  deliberation  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  France  in  this 
respect — that  her  claims  are  not  unreasonable,  and  can  be  satisfied 
without  war. 

AVe,  in  this  country,  are  hardly  just  to  our  Great  Rival ;  we  are 
continually  suspecting  her  of  treachery,  of  a  longing  desire  for  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement,  and  for  advantages  which  can  only  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  other  States.  We  complain  of  French  influence 
in  Turkey  and  Egypt — we  are  suspicious  if  we  hear  of  a  French  alliance 
with  Russia  or  evtm  Denmark — we  fancy  that  France  encouraged  Spain 
in  her  attack  upon  Morocco — we  are  jealous  of  the  French  having 
stations  on  the  Red  Sea — we  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  M.  Lesseps  and 
his  scheme  of  a  Suez  Canal;  but  would  it  not  be  well  that  we  should 
look  at  home  ?  We  are  not  an  ambitious  people  : — oh  no  !  quite  the 
reverse ;  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  other  nation  ;  we 
do  not  seek  for  commanding  posts,  from  which  we  may  control  the 
commerce  of  the  world  :  yet  somehow  or  other  we  have  Gibraltar  in 
Spain,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  Malta  and 
Gozo  in  that  sea,  placed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  intercept  any  sail 
between  Italy  and  Africa.  Alexandria  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an 
English  port.  Corfu  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
gives  us  a  vast  power  over  both  Turkey  and  Austria.  The  other 
islands  of  the*  Septinsular  Republic  lie  along  and  threaten  the  shores 
of  Greece.  On  the  very  coast  of  France,  and  naturally  belonging  to 
it,  lie  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark, — islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  more  intensely  English  in  their  feelings  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  themselves.  These  islands  are  admirably  placed  so  as  to  shelter 
fleets  operating  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  we  have  taken  care 
to  fortify  and  prepare  Alderney  accordingly.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  we  have  Heligoland,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Babel 
Mandel  we  possess  the  island  of  Perim.  We  have  a  very  good  right 
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to  all  these  ports.  We  should  resent,  and  very  justly,  any  attem 
to  take  them  out  of  our  hands  ;  we  are  not  likely  to  do  any  mischief 
by  means  of  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  necessary  for  us  as 
enabling  us  to  carry  on  a  commerce  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  world.  But  liaving  them,  and  intending  to  keep  them,  we  cer. 
tainly  have  no  rigid  to  inveigh  against  France  for  desiring  a  few 
stations  on  the  sliores  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  a  certain  amount  of  infla, 
ence  in  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  As  to  ^I.  Lesseps  and  his  scheme 
we  are  cjuite  satisfied  in  this  country  that  it  wnll  never  pav;we 
know  from  the  reports  of  our  engineers  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  the  Canal  can  ever  be  made,  and  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  filled 
up  with  sand  before  it  be  finished.  Besides,  even  if  it  w’ere  made,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  harm  it  w'ould  do  us  ;  our  ships  could  make  use  of 
it  as  w'ell  as  the  French,  and  the  more  stations  there  are  between 
Suez  and  Aden  the  better  for  travellers.  It  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  to  expose  the  folly  of  objecting  to  French  colonization  in 
Madagascar.  Even  if  the  French  w’cre  to  occupy  the  whole  of  that 
fine  island,  so  much  the  better  w’ould  it  be  for  the  w  orld.  Algeria  is 
better  off  in  itself,  and  infinitely  more  profitable  to  other  nations 
now  than  it  w’as  in  the  days  of  the  old  pirating  Algerines;  and  were 
the  French  tricolour  flying  from  every  fort  and  harbour  in  Madagascar 
and  Eastern  Africa,  along  the  range  of  the  Atlas  and  througliom 
Morocco,  civilization  and  the  cause  of  liumanity  w^ould  gain  immea¬ 
surably  by  the  change.  Why  should  w’e  object  ?  We  have  an 
infinitely  greater  and  mightier  Empire,  far  more  extensive  than  that 
of  ancient  Rome  even  in  her  palmiest  days  ;  and  if  France  proposes 
to  herself  such  conquests  as  those  which  w^e  have  indicated,  they 
W'ill  be  conquests  over  barbarism  and  brutality.  It  is  time  that  we 
learned  to  give  up  a  jealousy  wdiich  neither  becomes  us  as  a  great 
nation,  nor  aids  in  any  w^ay  our  real  progress. 

But  w’e  must  return  to  Europe.  Hitherto  w^e  have  endeavoured 
to  show’  that  the  policy  of  the  Empire  is  an  intelligible  one,  that  the 
claims  of  France  are  not  in  themselves  unreasonable,  and  that  the 
success  of  that  policy  w’ould  be  an  advantage  to  all  the  other  Powders. 
But  w’e  have  only  done  so  by  exhibiting  it  as  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace.  It  would  be  w’ell  for  the  Trans-Rhenane  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Prussia  to  be  absorbed  into  France,  their  populations 
speak  French,  they  desire  French  laws,  and  w’ould  be  all  the  better 
for  annexation;  but  what  can  France  do  to  convince  Prussia  that  she 
W'ill  be  better  w'ithout  these  outlying  provinces  ?  And  w’e  cannot 
expect  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  w'ill  surrender  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  inhabitants  desire 
it,  and  feel  that  they  should  be  the  better  for  the  separation.  A 
glance  at  the  map  w'ill  show'  how'  to  solve  this  problem.  Prussia 
might  have  an  equivalent  in  actual  value,  and  far  more  important  for 
her.  The  kingdom  of  the  Hoheiizollerns  has  been  increasing  since 
its  sovereigns  w'ere  merely  electors  of  Brandenburg,  year  by  year, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  Great  Pow'ers.  Here  a  province  has 
been  obtained,  and  there  a  hamlet — now  a  dukedom,  and  now  aprin- 
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B  '  ilirv  •  each  separate  from  the  rest,  and  often  with  the  terri- 
^vies  of  other  petty  princes  interv^ening.  The  kingdom  forms  a 
r^-ios  of  hlots  on  the  map,  each  blot  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of 
vonie  other  High  Mightiness,  whose  whole  estate  is  often  not  larger 
tlnn  an  English  county  ;  and  thus  it  resembles  what  England  would 
Ih‘  (lid  half-a-dozen  counties  boast  an  independent  government — a 
riVlit  to  make  war  and  peace  independent  of  the  British  crown — and  if 
^\\  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  half-a-dozen  isolated  shires, 
rejoiced  in  a  similar  independence.  Removing  all  considerations  of 
forciirn  ])oIicy  out  of  sight,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  best  thing  for 
the  wliole  of  Xorthern  Germany  would  be  the  absorption  of  these 
I  petty  states  into  Prussia.  Their  quasi-independent  sovereigns  might 
t  be  recompensed  with  high  dignities  under  the  Prussian  crown,  and 
a  sullicient  sum  might  be  set  aside  out  of  their  revenues  to  support 
the  dignity  thus  bestowed.  That  these  little  States,  scarcely  more 
than  a  few  jiarishes  in  extent,  should  have  each  a  government  and  a 
policy,  a  law  establishment,  a  church,  an  ajjniy,  and  a  police,  is 
clearly  a  very  expensive  way  of  managing  the  matter.  The  sovereign 
cannot  be  independent,  the  subject  must  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
is  necessary,  and  the  sooner  the  farce  comes  to  a  conclusion  the 
better  for  all  parties.  One  such  sovereign,  and  he  by  no  means  the 
smallest  among  them,  openly  declares  his  acquiescence  in  this  doc¬ 
trine.  Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  brother  of  our  Prince 
Consort,  lias  announced  his  readiness  to  give  up  his  nominal  inde¬ 
pendence  of  rule,  and  accept  office  under  the  Prussian  crown.  The 
effect  of  such  a  step  extensively  carried  out,  would  be  to  consolidate 
the  Prussian  kingdom,  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  some  millions  of 
German  subjects,  to  abolish  a  fertile  field  for  petty  intrigues,  and  to 
give  us  a  powerful,  because  a  united  Protestant  Germany.  It  would 
be  a  question  for  further  consideration  whether  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Wurtemburg  should  not  be  mediatized  as  well  as  the  States  with 
less  lofty  denominations ;  there  are  many  reasons  which  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  such  a  proceeding.  Saxony  is  a  Protestant  king¬ 
dom,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  king  ;  Wurtemburg  is  too  small  by  far 
for  its  rank,  it  counts  for  nothing  in  the  policy  of  Europe ;  and 
Hanover,  though  possessing  a  little  more  territory,  derives  more 
importance  from  its  dynastic  connection  with  this  country  than  from 
any  power  or  resources-of  its-awn.  .States  like  these  are  anomalies 
in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Powers.  They  have  no  claims  as  nations,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  continued  isolation  can 
have  half  so  much  weight  as  that  by  their  consolidation  they  would 
create  a  Protestant  and  a  United  Germany.  With  these  additions 
to  her  territory,  Prussia  might  again  establish  the  old  German 
Empire,  and  the  balance  of  power  be  brought  to  a  far  more  equitable 
condition  than  while  there  are  some  six  and  thirty  sovereign  houses, 
each  claiming  its  own  separate  internal  and  foreign  policy. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  if  French  aggression  be  the  thing  to  be 
feared,  this  plan  would  build  up  a  bulwark  against  it,  such  as  no  other 
scheme  could  supply.  England  and  Germany,  united  under  circum- 
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stances  such  as  these,  could  effectually  keep  France  within  her  nr 
boundanes,  should  she  desire  to  overleap  them  ;  and  there 
reason  why  England  and  Prussia  should  stand  alone. 

Put  there  is  another  Power  to  be  consulted.  In  the  year  Is;],, 
the  Belgians  rebelled  against  the  King  of  the  Netherlands",  and  LoJ 
Palmerston,  siding  with  the  insurgents,  cut  them  off  a  slice  of  the  Low 
Countries,  gave  them  Brussels  for  a  capital,  and  Leopold  for  a  kincf 
Now,  the  Belgians  are  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Rhine' 
they  speak  French,  and  almost  to  a  man  desire  annexation  to  France 
Ill  this  case,  there  is  a  royal  family  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  find  an  equivalent  for  a  kingdom  so  comfortable,  a  capital  so 
elegant,  and  a  civil  list  so  unexceptionable.  But  here,  at  all  event;; 
there  is  no  ancient  tradition  to  he  preserved,  no  hereditary  ])rescri^' 
tion  to  be  respected,  and  the  changes  which  will  in  all  probability 
take  place  before  long  in  the  east  of  Europe  may  satisfy  the  parveni 
royalty  of  Belgium  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world. 

But  these  are  the  things  which,  in  their  uncertainty,  render  it 
necessaiy  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  be  prepared  for  a  terrible 
and  devastating  war.  “  Is  it  likely,”  the  French  Cabinet  may  ar^e, 
“  that  England  will  allow  Belgium  to  be  absorbed,  seeing  that 
Belgium  is  a  creation  of  her  own  ?  Is  it  likely  that  she  will  allow 
Prussia  to  be  dismembered,  seeing  that  the  royal  fiimilies  of  England 
and  Prussia  are  so  closely  connected  as  it  is,  and  likely  to  be  still 
more  closely  connected  hereafter  Those  provinces  which  inav  be 
given  as  an  equivalent  to  Prussia  are  German  provinces  ;  and  is  there 
a  German  court  which  England  is  not  likely  to  support,  so  thoroughly 
Germanised  as  the  court  of  England  is  itself?  Will  the  interests  of 


the  Hanoverian  fjimilv  be  neglected,’  or  will  even  the  ideas  of 


Hanoverian  ])olicy  be  passed  by  r  And  if  England  and  Prussia  be 
resolved  to  maintain  the  statics  qm  in  Germany,  would  Austria  be  a 
reliable  ally  to  France  on  the  other  side  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
think  of  her  except  as  joining  with  the  other  German  Powers.  Han¬ 
over,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria  are  sure  to  be  memlters  of 
the  league  ;  and  their  contingent,  united  with  that  of  Belgium,  would 
alone  make  a  formidable  army,  and  with  Prussia,  England,  and 
Austria,  in  spite  of  the  bankru])tcy  of  the  latter,  might  defy  the  world 
in  arms.  It  would  be  very  unlikely  that  Russia  would  aid  Fh'ance  in 
case  such  a  league  were  formed.  Russia  is  essentially  a  Conservative 
Power,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  spread  French 
political  principles,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  Republicanism  or 
that  of  Imperialism.  The  French  Government  would  possibly  have 
Spain,  and  probably  Italy,  as  allies  ;  but  Spain  has  foreign  possessions 
to  lose,  and  would  certainly  lose  them  in  the  very  lirst  campaign.  Cuba 
and  the  Philipj)ines  would  be  transferred  to  English  rule,  and  the 


former  might  verv  likelv  be  sold  to  the  United  States  at  once.  The 


Spanish  colonies  in  Africa  would  not  be  lield,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  even  the  French  navy,  great  as  it  is,  would  suffice  to  keep  the 
French  flag  afloat  anywhere  save  in  France  itself.  All  these  possible, 
nay  probable  results  would  have  to  be  deliberately  borne  in  mind ; 


1  if  tin*  bouTularv  of  tlie  Rhine  be  a  necessan'  result  of  the  Empire, 
the  KinjHM-or  must  he  prepared  to  fight  for  it ;  and  he  must  be  pre- 
,mHl  to  do  tliis  under  certain  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
Ft  is  (luite  true  that  the  good  sense  of  England  may  lead  her  to  prefer 
)VK*e  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  interests  of  a  few  German  dynasties. 
Prussia  herself  may  see  that  her  true  policy  lies  in  consolidating  her 
own  empire,  and  in  securing  a  homogeneous,  that  is,  a  German- 
I  ])opulation.  The  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  Austria, 

!  tlirouirh  the  composition  of  her  people,  a  people  of  divers  races  and 
laniruaires,  must  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  sister  German 
Power,  and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  understood  and 
appropriated.  If  the  Relgian  family  can  be  provided  for,  and  the 
interests  of  the  petty  German  States  be  consulted,  and  Prussia  com¬ 
pensated,  there  need  be  no  war,  even  though  the  French  people, 
speaking  hy  the  mouth  of  their  monarch,  demand  their  natural 
frontier.  But  will  England  be  wise  enough  to  understand  this  ? 
Shall  we  allow  the  voice  of  common  sense  tf  prevail  ?  Will  our 
Poiirt  prefer  the  interests  of  England  to  the  interests  of  Germany  ? 
This  remains  yet  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  ])uhlic  here,  much  more  must  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Louis  Xapoleon;  and  till  that  doubt  be  solved,  he  must,  in  the  interests 
of  France,  keep  up  a  fleet  and  army  capable  of  making  head  against 
a  coalition  such  as  we  have  described. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  is  very  peculiar ;  there  is  a  general 
gravitation  of  small  States  towards  larger  ones.  In  the  nortli,  every¬ 
thing  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  great  Scandinavian  kingdom  by  the 
union  of  Denmark  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  royal  family  of 
Denmark  have  no  claims  on  the  Danish  people ;  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  Denmark  is  too  small  to  stand  alone. 
The  union  of  the  Scandinavian  race  under  one  head,  and  the  clear 
severance  from  Germany  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  will  be  the  best 
guarantee  that  Europe  can  have  against  the  further  encroachments 
ot  Russia  in  a  western  direction  ;  and  if  religious  toleration  be 
established  throughout  the  realm,  Protestantism  will  then  reign  over 
all  the  Xorth  of  Europe,  with  the  prospect  of  continued  and  increasing 
success. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  north  that  this  gravitation  manifests 
itself.  In  Spain,,  there  is  a  strong  parU^  wliich  desires  the  union  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  under  the  sceptre  of  the  House  of  Braganza  ;  the 
scheme  is  one  which  gathers  new  adherents  continually,  and  has  in 
it  many  elements  of  popularity.  We  shall  soon  see  an  Italian 
kingdom,  witlr Victor  Emmanuel  at  its  head;  and  by  hir  the  best 
thing  which  could  happen  to  the  Septinsular  Republic  would  be  the 
(lisintei^’ation  of  its  territories,  the  taking  of  Corfu  as  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  British  crown,  and  the  annexation  of  the  other  six 
islands,  either  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  to  that  Power,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  shall  ultimately  take  Constantinople  for  its  capital. 
Ismail  States  are  too  expensive.  Portugal  is  all  but  in  a  state  of 
banki’uptcy  at  the  present  time  ;  she  keeps  up  a  fleet  and  an  army 
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far  beyond  her  means,  and  f()r  which  she  has  not  the  slightest  aece^.  i  ll 
sity.  The  Popedom  is  the  worst  and  most  expensively.govem^  1^ 
State  in  the  world;  and  there  are  sovereign  princes  in  Gern^ny^Io 
make  up  tlieir  revenues  by  a  monopoly  of  the  various  trades 
baker,  butcher,  laundress,  and  undertaker.  In  the  interests  of 
monarchy,  tlicse  anomalies  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  sovereicroj 
be  made  everywhere  powerful  enough  to  command  respect,  and  to  pl 
obtain  some  weight  for  their  States  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

A  notion  seems  to  prevail  among  some  French  politicians,  and  it  RJ 
is  warmly  taken  up  in  Servia,  allachia,  and  the  adjacent  States 
that  Aust^-ia  alone  should  possess  Turkey  in  Europe  whenever  the 
heritage  of  the  Sick  Man  is  broken  up  ;  and  they  propose  to  give  her 
only  a  Sclavonic  and  Rouman  population,  annexing  the  German  pan 
of  her  dominions  together  with  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  and  thus  K 
erecting  that  State  into  a  Great  Power  to  counterbalance  the  in.  ip 
creaseii  weight  of  Prussia  in  the  north.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Ir 
tliis  plan  be  feasible,  and  it  certainly  involves  many  elements  about  I 
which  it  'vould  l)c  imprudent  at  ])resent  to  speculate  ;  but  we  notice  [ 
it  here  as  a  proof  of  the  direction  which  the  Continental  mind  is  \ 
taking,  and  as  showing  how  great  changes  are  gradually  looming  in  I 
the  distance,  and  familiarizing  themselves  to  the  political  inquirer  I 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  what  the  policy  of  the  French  L 
empire  is ; — what  is  the  meaningof  those  important  words — “L'FmpiVe  E 
e'est  Ja  Paix —  and  how  certain  it  is  that  nothing  less  than  there-  I 
storation  of  the  First  Jdnpnre,  as  it  was  in  I8II,  can  satisfy  there-  I 
quirements  of  France  !  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  those  I 
demands  are  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  that  their  conces-  I 
sion  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  FJurope.  We  have  indicate'l  1 
more  than  one  manner  in  which  they  may  be  granted  without  danger, 
and  have  shown  that  the  very  steps  taken  to  gratify  France  can  be 
only  so  taken  as  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  Germany.  It  will  be 
almost  wholly  with  our  Clovernment  to  decide  what  shall  be  done; 
if  we  decide  for  peace,  peace  it  will  be  ;  if  we  decide  on  war,  we  have 
only  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  small  German  Principalities,  and 
decree  that  they  shall  continue  nominally  independent,  with  just  as 
much  power  of  free  action  as  to  ])rcvent  the  united  action  of  Ih’ussia 
and  Austria,  and  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  either. 

There  is  only  one  rational  objection  to  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  is,  that  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  Holland  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Xow,  no  edbrt  f)f  imagination  can  make  out  a 
plausible  case  for  a  French  nationality  here.  Nothing  can  make  the 
Dutchman  look,  talk,  cook,  or  feel  like  a  FVenchman,  It  seems  in¬ 
dispensable  that  Holland  should  be  preserved  ;  she  might  be  rendered 
neutral,  and  ])laced  under  the  joint  protection  of  France,  Prussia, 
and  Fhigland  ;  the  latter  Power  being  introduced  in  case  of  hostilities 
arising  at  any  time  between  ihe  two  former.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  state  and  claims  of  Switzerland.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that 
that  country  should  be  permanently  neutralized;  neither  would  uor 
will  any  difficulty  be  presented  by  this ;  it  is  convenient  alike  for 
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Italv  and  whatever  German  Power  may  mle  on  the  south- 
France,  there  should  he  between  them  a  neutral  teiri- 

•  do  we  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  the  three 
Tm' ‘r^has  any  intentions  to  the  contrary. 

^  Hut  a  matter  of  far  more  moment  than  this  is  the  policy  of  the 
y  *!eror  towards  ourselves.  He  has  again  and  again  declared  that 
wiesii’cs  peace  with  us;  and  the  only  reason  why  this  declaration 
•rnoVuniversally  believed  is,  that  he  has  kept  up,  and  is  keeping  up 
irivv  the  only  use  of  which  can  be  to  oppose  England.  In  the 
^.^cedim’'  paijes  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  step  was 
nece^'^arv  to  his  position — necessary  for  his  avowed  policy  ;  and  so  far 
we  liaVe  succeeded,  so  far  we  may  lay  aside  any  fears  of  hostilities  : 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  a  positive  nature. 
Can  we  tax  our  Imperial  Ally  with  a  single  act  of  bad  faith  towards 
us '  lli^s  he  ever  shown  himself  backward  ifi  offering  or  rendering 
aid  to  our  fleets  and  armies?  If  he  tendered  aid  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  in  India — if  he  be  co-operating  with  us  in  reducing  the 
Chinese  barbarians  to  submission — is  it  likely  that  now,  when  we 
are  iiitinitely  stronger  by  land  and  by  sea  than  we  have  been  since 
his  accession — now  that  the  whole  country  is  bristling  with  the  rifles 
of  our  Volunteers — now  that  the  national  mind  is  thoroughly  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  a  navy  strong  enough  to  sweep  all  others  from  the 
— he  should  contemplate  an  invasion  ?  It  is,  of  course,  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  is  in  the  mind  of  any  man;  but  certainly  nothing 
seems  more  improbable.  And  what,  then,  should  be  our  policy  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  one  of  distrust,  still  less  one  of  defiance  and  insult.  The 
recent  Treaty  is  to  a  great  extent  a  pledge  of  peaceful  intentions  ;  we 
have  received  it  as  such,  and  have  largely  reciprocated  its  advantages  ; 
we  must  see  that  no  needless  cause  of  quarrel  arises  out  of  the  com¬ 
plications  of  European  politics.  If  we  adhere  to  a  strict  system  of 
non-intervention,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  one  will  meddle  with 
us;  and  vv^e  must  resolve  on  this  course  of  action.  Above  all,  vve 
must  not  allow  ourselv’es  to  be  entangled  with  German  policy.  The 
Germans  are,  it  is  true,  our  brethren  ;  they  are  eminently  a  trust¬ 
worthy  people,  and  we  must  on  no  account  neglect  our  German 
alliances  ;  but  we  must  learn  to  regard  them  from  that  point  in 
which  their  interests  and  our  own  coincides.  We  must  learn,  if  it 
be  necessary,  to  separate- the- small  German,  dynasties  from  the  great 
German  people,  and  we  must  sacrifice  any  amount  of  the  former  to 
prevent  a  colHsioh  between  Prussia  and  France.  There  is  a  gi^eat 
appearance  of  chivalry  in  standing  up  for  the  weak  and  defenceless, 
and  going  to  war  with  a  Great  Power  for  the  sake  of  some  Palsgrave 
of  Saltsplash,  or  some  Grand  Duke  of  Hoch  Stiefielnberg  Xarren- 
Btein ;  but  our  Gov^ernment  has  to  consult  the  interests  of  a  vast 
Empire,  and  to  remember  that  a  war  between  England  and  France 
means  a  war  to  extend  over  the  globe,  and  to  last  for  half  a  century. 
V  edo  not,howev’er,recommendtogiv’e  up  the  cause  of  the  weak,  merely 
because  they  are  weak  and  their  adversaries  are  strong.  We  do  not 
counsel  a  complicity  in,  or  even  a  connivance  at,  any  act  of  injustice 
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or  oppression,  no  matter  by  whom  ]ierformed  ;  nor  do  we  say  that 
are  to  take  tlie  tone  of  our  policy  from  a  nation,  the  whole  "charac^^  j 
of  whose  provernment  is  so  different  from  our  own  as  that  cf  ^ 
French.  We  believe  that  the  ])resent  Emperor  of  the  French 
been  a  loyal  and  faithful  Ally;  we  believe  that  it  is  his  firm  resolve^ 
continue  so,  and  we  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  our  confidence  a^! 
respect.  But  Napoleon  iii.  is  not  immortal ;  and  should  it  plea: 
Providence  to  remove  him  before  he  has  completed  his  great 
of  restoring  the  Empire,  and  })lacing  France  in  that  position  of 
internal  and  external  prosj)erity  which  he  desires,  we  would  {nr 
very  little  for  the  chances  of  European  peace.  We  fear  that  should 
a  calamity  so  frightful  as  this  occur,  the  state  of  France  would  be 
like  that  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  when  deprived  of  its  charioteer 
Ovid  can  tell  the  story  to  those  who  wish  to  know  more.  While 
tlierefore,  we  meet  our  Great  Ally  with  confidence  and  cordiality  we 
must  not  relax  in  our  own  prei)arations  for  war ;  we  must  muitiph 
our  ]>resent  riflemen  by  at  least  five  ;  w’e  must  increase  our  volun. 
teer  artillery ;  we  must  place  our  navy  on  the  most  perfect  footin? 
and  we  must  cement  our  alliances  with  Prussia  and  ihissia  as  firmly 
as  possible.  No  trouble  and  no  expense  must  be  grudged,  aud  we 
must  willingly  submit  even  to  another  sixpence  in  the  pound  income- 
tax,  should  such  a  measure  be  necessaiy  to  ])ay  for  our  national 
defences.  We  shall  be  best  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  Emperor 
himself  by  consolidating  our  own  resources,  and  being  prepared  for 
whatever  events  the  next  few  years  may  bring  forth.  The  welfare 
of  the  world  for  the  next  half  century  depends  on  the  life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  and  the  wisdom  of  the  British  cabinet. 
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CK^^r.lh'^  ILIXSTRATEP  FAMILY  BiBLE, 

with  Note.,  .s:e.  Vol.  1.  Loiulon 

aiul  New  York:  CasseU,  Fetter,  and 

Ci.ilpin- 

TiiK  first  volume  of  this  truly  national 
wt)rk  now  lies  before  us,  ami  it  would 
K*  ditficult  to  conceive  of  aiiythin^^  in 
o!ir  modern  literature  and  art  to  be 
coiniKired  with  it.  Whether  we  refer 
to  its  literary,  artistic,  or  mechanical 
execution,  it  is  a  work  of  unpandleled 
interest.  We  are^lad  to  find  that  in 
the  text  there  is  no  departure  from 
tlie  authorised  version  ;  that  the 
notes,  which  are  not  too  long— of 
itself  a  great  commendation  -are 
sinii>ly  explanatory,  “  not  designed  to 
supply  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
comnientary,  but  rather  to  give  the 
deeper  meaning  of  certain  words  and 
phrases,  to  illustrate  certain  usages 
and  allusions  in  the  sacred  text  by  a 
reference  to  the  manners,  customs, 
laws,  and  religious  rites  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  to  embody  in  a  few 
words  the  vital  truths  and  practical 
lessons  of  the  Book  of  God.”  An 
amazing  amount  of  reading  and  of 
knowledge  is  compressed  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  notes,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  existing  commentary. 
Tiie  various  readings  are  given  in  the 
margin  with  the  parallel  passages, 
w’iiich  latter  are  rather  scanty. 

Tlie  illustrations,  xvhicli  ‘^are  m- 
trodiiced  with  a  profusion  and  a  free¬ 
dom  never  before  attempted,”  have 
been  prepared,  xve  are  told,  “  at  an 
enormous  outlay,”  an*d  we  can  fully 
believe  it.  In  fact,  looking  at  the 
piper,  type,  wn^od-cuts,  maps,  and 
the  \vhole  getting-np  of  the  work,  it 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  marvel¬ 
lous  age.  The  wonder  is,  how  it  can 
be  published  and  sold  at  such  a  price  ; 
and  it  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the 
truly  enterprising  and  generous  pub¬ 
lishers. 

VOL.  TV. 


To  ministers,  stuaents,  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachers,  it  will  be  found 
of  invaluable  service  ;  while  to  the 
myriads  of  England’s  people  it  is  a 
positive  boon : — neither  hall,  nor 
house,  nor  cottage  should  be  without 
this  Bible. 


The  ^YoRKS*op  the  Rev.  .Tohn  Mac- 
LAURix.  Pklited  by  the  Rt*v.  \V.  U. 
Goold,  D.I).,  Edinburgh.  In  two  vo¬ 
lumes.  Edinburgh:  John  Maclaren, 
1800. 

WouKS  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
critical  examination  and  of  public 
ap})roval  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  need  no  commendation  from 
our  pen.  Maclaurin  was  not  only 
“  the  most  profound  and  eloipient 
Scottish  Theologian  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,”  but  deserves  to  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian  of  any  age  and  of  any 
country.  His.  works  are  a  noble 
monument  to  his  colossal  intellect 
and  his  sanctified  genius.  Let  any 
one  read  his  essay,  entitled — “  Pre¬ 
judices  against  the  Gospel,”  or  his 
sermon  on  “  The  Sins  of  Man  not 
chargeable  on  God,”  and  say  whether 
he  can  find  anything  in  Bishop  But¬ 
ler  or  in  John  Foster  more  profound 
or  more  jdulosophic.  Such  an  appeal 
to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  is  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  met  with.  Then  as  to  his 
well-known,  because  more  frequently- 
published  discourse  on  “Glorying 
in  the  Cross  of  Christ,”  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
editor,  that  “  no  sermon  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  has  been  more  admired 
and  praised  by  the  best  judges  ;  it  is 
marked  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  by  eloquence  of  the  highest  order, 
consecrated  to  the  illustration  of  the 
noblest  truths.  *  *  *  The  singu¬ 
lar  genius  of  the  author  appears  in  the 
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skill  with  which  he  so  copiously 
weaves  into  his  appeals  the  various 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour. 
Events  with  which  we  have  been 
familiar  from  childhood,  acquire  a 
strange  and  singular  freshness  under 
his  treatment.  *  *  *  The  effect 

of  the  whole  is  enhanced  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  conclusion.  The 
preacher  Inis  risen  to  a  height  from 
which  he  cannot  or  will  not  descend.” 
For  true,  impassioned,  impressive 
elocpience,  the  sermon  stands  un¬ 
equalled. 

This  edition  of  ISIaclaurin  is  en¬ 
riched  with  additional  notes  and  ex¬ 
tracts  from  his  manuscripts  still  in 
existence  ;  with  letters  truly  “  replete 
with  interest and  with  his  attesta¬ 
tion  to  the  Revivals  which  took  ])lace 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland  in  liis 
own  day. 

We  give  our  cordial  thanks  to  the 
publisher  and  the  editor  for  this  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
work  which  deserves  to  live  till  all 
earthly  things  are  wrapped  in  the  flame 


of  the  great  final  fire. 


The  Works  of  John  Axgell  James; 
onewhile  Minister  of  the  Church  As¬ 
sembling  in  Carr’s-Iane,  Birmingham. 
Edited  bv  his  Son.  Vol.  III.  Sermons. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
IbOO. 


At  present  we  simply  introduce  this 
third  volume  of  Mr.  James’s  works  to 
our  readers,  reserving  our  criticism 
and  remarks  till  the  whole  series  of 
volumes  is  published.  There  is  one 
thing,  how’ever,  which  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  in  the  present  volume,  and 
that  is,  the  utter  disregard  to  all 
chronological  order  in  the  arrange- 
inent  of  these  sermons  and  addresses. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  ilr.  James’s  brother,  in 
1852  ;  and  onward  more  than  tw’o- 
thirds  we  have  the  address  delivered 
at  the  gmve  of  the  lamented  and 
elo<|uent  Dr.  McAll,in  1838,  and  other 
chronological  inaccuntcies.  Had  the 
productions  of  our  departed  friend 
been  given  in  the  order  of  their  com¬ 


position,  it  w^ould  have  given  a  t 
better  idea  of  the  growth  and 
lopment  not  only  of  his  inteUwtiili 
powers,  but  also  of  his  moral  ^ 
Christian  consciousness.  Thepresei? 
arrangement  introduces  a  not  favoiu 
able  inequidity  into  the  work,  which 
is  as  disappointing  to  the  reader  as  h 
is  unfair  to  the  honoured  man  whose 
w^ords  are  precious  to  us.  The  editor 
may  have  his  reasons  for  this  arranc^l 
ment,  but  we  are  in  perfect  mo:. 


ance. 


The  Divine  Life  in  Man.  Bv  Jamei 
Baldwin  Brown^B.A.  Second  Edition. 
London;  Ward  and  Co.  Paternoster, 
row. 


We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  a 
second  edition  of  this  volume  should 
have  been  so  soon  called  for ;  and  we 
have  but  to  repeat  our  former  hi  ^h 
commendation  of  the  work,  only  wfth 
the  same  limitation  and  reserve,  h 
his  prefice,  Mr.  Brown  has  made  to) 
much  ^of  the  mistake — singular  and 
unaccountable  as  that  mistake  is— 
wdiich-his  critic  in  the  British  Qunr- 
ici  ly  fell  into  ;  and  for  too  little  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  groat  body  of  his  Reviewers 
against  certain  portions  of  his  work. 
Some  little  deference  surely  was  due 
to  their  collective  judgment ;  and  if, 
in  conformity  with  their  suggestions, 
he  had  omitted  or  modified  some 
few’  passages,  the  volume  would  have 
suffered  nothing  in  force  or  in  value. 
He  says  : — 

“  The  criticism  wdth  wdiich  my  doc¬ 
trinal  positions  have  been  assailed, 
fails  to  touch  me,  because  it  supposes 
me  to  ignore  principles  w  hich  I  have 
earnestly  asserted  and  steadfostly 
maintained.  The  statement  of  my  most 
candid  revdew’ei*s  comes  to  this ‘  There 
is  something  beside  the  Father’s  rela 
tion  to  us  in  God.  He  is  lawgiver, 
ruler,  judge  ;  the  administrator  of  the 
law’  on  whose  integrity  the  system  of 
the  universe  is  hanging,  which  he 
may  not  imperil,  w’hatever  be  the  ten 
derness  of  his  fatherly  heart.’  If  I 
foiled  to  see  all  this,  I  should  deserve 


profoi 
of  all 
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the  severest  jtulginent.  Nothing 
.l,ns  to  me  more  opposed  to  the 
;„,o  spirit  of  the  Gosi^^l,  than  the  view 
of  Fatherliness,  which  makes 

liiiu  incapable  of  administering?  judg- 
iiieiit  aiitl  inrtictini?  its  sentence  on 
the  rel)els  a«:ainst  His  love.  I  regard 
the  Divine  Fatlierhood  as  essentially 
inclusive  of  all  which  is  pleaded  for 
bv  those  who  seem  to  seek  to  dis¬ 
cover  divei-sities,  and  develop  oppo¬ 
sitions,  in  Him,  who,  weak  as  inay  be 
our  tirasp  of  the  ^reat  fact,  is  One. 
Because,  I  find  the  Divine  Father  so 
iiiHexihly  righteous,  so  maintenant  of 
the  honour  and  truth  of  law,  I  see 
that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation 
between  the  Father  and  the  guilty 
rebellious  child,  but  on  the  basis  of 
mediation— the  atonement,  ottered  by 
the  God-man  for  our  sins,  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  noiirisher,  and  the  perfecter 
of  the  Divine  Life  in  the  Soul.” 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr. 
Brown  to  have  said  these  things  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  volume  it¬ 
self,  and  not  have  needlessly  subjected 
himself  even  to  the  shadow^  of  suspi¬ 
cion.  Henceforth,  we  must  interpret 
the  work  by  its  preface,  and  not  the 
preface  by  the  work. 


COMMENTAKT  ON  THE  EpISTLE  TO  THE 
Komans:  Embracing  the  Latest  Results 
of  Criticism.  By  iTavid  Brown,  J).D. 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen.  Glasgow  ;  'William 
(’ullins,  Buchanan-street. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  little 
work  tells  us,  that  this  “  is  an  expe¬ 
riment  how  far  it  is  possible  to  furnish 
the  English  reader  with  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  fresh  exposition,  embodying 
the  great  outlines  and  ifiature  results 
ot  criticism,  ancient  and  modern, 
Liiglish  and  foreign,  on  this  portion 
of  Scripture,  without  the  aid  of  any 
language  but  his  own  and  a  most 
successful  experiment  it  is.  The 
Lpistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most 
protound  and  the  most  comprehensive 
ut  all  St.  Paul’s  writings  ;  and  no 
mail  not  possessed  of  riper  scholar- 


I  ship,  not  familiar  with  the  principles 
:  of  genuine  criticism,  not  bound  by 
the  laws  and  canons  of  enlightened 
interpretation,  not  experimentally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  truth  of  God,  and 
not  the  subject  of  a  deeper  and  a 
wider  Christian  consciousness,  is  qnali- 
tted  to  be  a  commentator  on  such  an 
F]pistle.  We  therefore  congratulate 
Dr.  Brown  on  the  task  which  he  has 
I  performed,  and  the  whole  Christian 
Church  on  the  boon  which  she  has 
received  at  his  hands. 

On  the  much-controverted  passage 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  he  has  written 
clearly  and  with  power.  On  the  words, 
“  I  see  another  law  in  mv  members, 

I  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
i  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
I  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members,’* 
i  he  thus  comments  : — 

I 

i  “  In  this  important  verse,  observe, 
j  first,  that  the  word  ‘  law  ’  means  an 
I  inward  principle  of  action^  good  or 
evil,  operating  icith  the  f  redness  and 
regularity  of  a  law.  The  Apostle 
found  two  such  laws  within  him  ;  the 
one,  ‘  the  law  of  sin  in  his  members,’ 
called  (Gal.  v.  17,  24)  ‘  the  tt'esh  which 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,'  ‘  the  ttesli 
with  the  attections  and  lusts,’  i.e.  the 
sinful  principle  in  the  regenerate ; 
the  other,  ‘  the  law  of  the  mind,’  or 
the  holy  principle  of  the  renewed 
nature.  Second,  w’hen  the  Apostle 
says  he  ‘  sees  ’  the  one  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  ‘  warring  against  ’  the  other,  and 
‘  bringing  him  into  captivity  ’  to  itself, 
he  is  not  referring  to  any  actual  re¬ 
bellion  going  on  within  him  while  he 
icas  writing,  or  to  any  captivity  to  his 
own  lusts  then  existing.  He  is  simply 
~3lescrihing  the  two  conflicting  princi¬ 
ples,  and  pointing  out  what  it  was 
the  inherent  property  of  each  to  aim 
at  bringing  about.  It  is  ‘the  law 
OF  THE  mind'  renewed  by  grace,  to 
set  its  seal  to  God’s  law,  approving 
of  it  and  delighting  in  it,  sighing  to 
reflect  it,  and  rejoicing  in  every  step 
of  its  progress  towards  the  complete 
embodiment  of  it : — it  is  ‘  the  law 
OF  SIN  in  the  members’  to  dislike  and 
seduce  us  out  of  all  spirituality,  to 
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oarnalizo  the  entire  man,  to  enslave 
us  wholly  to  our  own  coiru])tions. 
Such  is  the  unehanj^ing  character  of 
these  two  principles  in  all  believcu's, 
l)ut  the  relative  strength  of  each  is 
(liHerent  indifferent  Christians.  While 
some  come  so  low, through  ‘iniquities 
prevailing  against  them,’  that  ‘  the 
law  of  the  mind '  can  at  times  he 
scjirce  felt  at  all,  and  they  forget  that 
they  have  been  ]>urged  from  their  old 
sins  ;  others,  habitually  ‘  walking  in 
the  Spirit,’ so  ‘crucify  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts,’ that  ‘the  law 
of  sin’  is  pntetically  dead.  But  it  is 
with  the  unchanging  character  of  the 
t  wo  principles,  not  the  varying  strength 
of  them,  that  this  verse  has  to  do. 
Third :  when  the  Apostle  describes 
himself  as  ‘  brought  into  cajttiritii'  by 
the  triumph  of  the  sinful  principle 
of  his  nature,  he  clearly  speaks  in  the 
person  of  a  nnnral  man.  Men  do 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  captivity 
in  the  territories  of  their  own  sove¬ 
reign,  and  associated  with  their  own 
friends,  breathing  a  congenial  atnio- 
spliere,and  actingquite  spontaneously. 
But  here  the  Apostle  describes  him¬ 
self  when  drawn  under  the  power  of 
his  sinful  nature,  as  forcibly  seizx}d  and 
reluctantlv  dragged  to  his  enemv’s 
cam]>,  from  whicli  he  would  gladly 
make  his  esca]>e.  This  ought  to  settle 
the  (ptestion,  of  whether  he  is  here 
s])eaking  as  a  regenerate  man  or  the 
reverse.” 

There  are  two  or  three  other  pas¬ 
sages  on  which  we  should  have  liked 
to  give  the  opinion  of  our  Author,  did 
not  our  space  interdict  us.  To  the 
mere  hhiglish  reader,  this  little  volume 
will  be  of  immense  service  ;  and  even 
to  the  more  advanced  student  in  theo- 
logy,  and  the  divine,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  no  mean  help. 


Christian  Believing  and  Living.  By 
F.  I).  Huntingdon,  D.D.  Edinburgh: 
Alexander  Strahan  and  Co.  1800. 

This  work,  which  is  an  American 
product,  is  entitled  to  the  deepest 


I  study  of  every  Christian  man. 

,  series  of  twenty-two  short  Essays  tL 
Author  expatiates  with  great  fi^ 
dom,  and  with  no  little  force,  ove» 

.  the  whole  field  of  Christian  life 
consciousness.  Though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  subscribe  to  all  hi.s  yj^^^ 

I  or  statements,  the  Volume  is  p,.' 

vaded  by  a  fine  healthy  tone  wliicii 
;  cannot  tail  to  gave  an  invigoratinj 
i  character  to  the  inner  spiritual  life  of 
the  soul. 


Law  and  Gospel  :  Discourses  on  Primary 
Themes;  to  which  is  added,  True  Kcvival 
By  the  Rev.  George  C.  Hutton,  Pabw! 
Edinburgh :  Williaiii  Oliphant  and  Co 
1800. 

The  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Strath- 
blane,  WTote  a  very  able  treatise  on 
this  very  subject  several  years  ano, 
from  which  the  work  before  us  differs 
materially.  Still,  the  present  volume 
has  its  pretensions  and  its  claims.  It 
discovers  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tk 
subject,  with  no  little  amount  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power  and  sanctified  genius. 
In  the  Sermon  on  Justification,  we 
rather  demur  to  some  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  and  statements.  In  what 
sense  can  we  speak  of  a  sinner’s  “leg.tl 
innocence,”  or  of  his  “  legal  merit  f’ 
If  he  has  sinned,  he  never  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  legally  innocent  in  time  or 
through  eternity.  He  may  be  legally 
pardoned,  but  he  can  never  be  legally 
acquitted.  If  he  cannot  be  legally 
acHpiitted,  tlien  he  can  have  no  legal 
merit ;  thougli,  on  the  vicarious  doings 
of  another,  he  may  be  legally  favoured 
and  blessed.  Of  the  doctrine  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  in  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  we  have  not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  ;  but  the  mode  in  wliich 
that  vital  truth  is  put  forth  is  any¬ 
thing  but  defensible  or  felicitous. 

Mr.  Hutton’s  work  is  rich  in  evan¬ 
gelical  statements  ;  and  the  truths 
which  he  elucidates  are  pressed  home 
on  the  conscience  with  an  earnestness 
and  a  heartiness  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
vigorous,  and  worthy  of  commeiulu- 
tion. 


Vice-Koyalty  :  or,  Counsels  respect- 
'  L  thk  oovfrnment  of  the  Heart. 
A,iarosso.l  ospocially  to  \(»iing  Men. 
Hv  Ileniainin  Siuitli.  L4»n(lon :  John 
Aiason,  City-road.  IStU). 

\ftkr  a  very  api)roi)rijUe  introdiic- 
lion  of  sonie'twelve  pa^es,  the  work 
divMod  into  four  chapters,  oiiiHrac- 
i,j<rihe  Nature,  Extent,  Importance, 

and  Maintenance  of  ^mod  t>elf-govern- 

ineiit.  A  suhject  of  more  practical 
iiuportaiice  could  not  be  approached, 
and  as  adtln‘s.sed  to  youno  men  in  an 
jj.re  of  unwonted  temptation  and 
daiiL^n*,  it  iK'comes  one  of  the  most 
vital  niomeiit.  Our  Author  has  so 
tieated  it  as  to  make  the  perusal  of 
Ijis  Volume  at  once  attractive  and 
fiitei  tainiiio,  instructive  and  practical, 
nioral  and  impressive. 


A  Hemedy’  for  'Wandering  Thoughts 
ix  THE  AVorship  of  God.  13y  the 
Kev.  Richard  Steele,  M.A.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1073.  London:  Ward 
and  Co.  Paternoster  Kow. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  but  valu¬ 
able  little  book,  which  was  written  as 
‘‘an  antidote  against  the  most  com- 
nion  disturber  of  God’s  people  in  His 
worship,”  and  to  this  end  it  is  well 
adai>te(l.  To  teach  a  Christian  how 
to  concentrate  and  fix  his  thoughts  in 
the  holiest  and  sublimest  service,  is 
itself  no  mean  service  ;  and  to  have 
well  learned  such  a  lesson  is  no  mean 
attainment. 


The  Atonement  by  Propitiation.  By 
the  Jtev.  Charles  Hebert,  M.A,  Olfi- 
ciatinnr  Minister  of  Brunswick  Chapel, 
^larviebone,  and  formerly  Bural.Hean 
ot  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.  21  Berner’s-street. 

The  Sermons  of  which  this  little 
brochure  is  a  keen  and  discriminating 
examination,  are  no  indistinct  utter¬ 
ances,  no  half-finished  articulations. 
Ihe  Author  knows  what  he  means  to 
Say,  and  he  s],)eaks  out  with  a  freedom 
and  an  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
he  labours  to  make  himself  under¬ 


stood.  The  drift  of  his  two  Sermons 
is  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  Atonement 
by  Propitiation.  He  maintains  that 
“there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible 
about  the  punishment  due  to  our 
sins  being  inflicted  by  a  just  God 
upon  His  own  Son  that  Christ  only 
“  shared  our  sin  in  the  sense  of  it,  in 
sorrow  for  it,  in  a  vicarious  confession 
of  it,  and  in  the  miserable  conse¬ 
quences  of  it and  that  God  can  for¬ 
give  without  requiring  any  punish¬ 
ment  on  account  of  the  breach  of  His 
law. 

In  examining  and  replying  to  these 
bold  assertions,  Mr.  Hebert  confines 
himself  whollv  to  the  argument  from 
Scripture,  and  only  to  such  portions 
of  the  argument  as  are  involved  in  the 
texts  quoted  by  the  Author  of  the 
Sermons.  Had  he  taken  up  the  whole 
Scripture  Testimony,  he  must  have 
written  a  ponderous  volume  instead 
of  a  short  Tractate.  So  far  as  he  has 
gone,  he  has  shown  himself  master  of 
his  subject.  He  proves  with  all  the 
force  of  a  moral  demonstration,  that 
if  Christ’s  death  was  not  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  exiiiatorif,  then  it 
is  inqxissible  ever  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  God  toward  the  Son  of  His 
love  ;  that  God  is  a  Moral  Governor 
as  well  as  an  Indulgent  Father  ;  that 
law  has  its  penalties  just  as  really  as 
it  has  its  reipiirements  ;  that  if'  its  re¬ 
quirements  are  not  met,  its  penalties 
must  be  inflicted ;  that  if  the  punish¬ 
ment  fall  not  on  some  voluntary  and 
accepted  substitute,  it  must  fall  upon 
the  tninsgressor  himself  ;  and  hence, 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  the 
holy  and  righteous  God  to  be  gracious 
to  the  sinner  without  a  Propitiation 
in  which  justice  is  neither  surrendered 
nor  modiTied.  Mr.  Hebert  can  ex¬ 
patiate  quite  as  eloquently,  and  with 
an  equal  glow  of  feeling,  as  the  Author 
of  the  Sermons  on  the  grace  of  God, 
but  it  is  grace  reigning  through 
righteousness.  His  soul,  too,  can  kin¬ 
dle  as  he  dwells  on  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ ;  but  it  is  love  revealing 
itself  in  light.  If  there  be  those  wdio 
would  tear  justice  from  the  choir  of 
diA  ine  attributes  as  if  it  had  no  reLi- 
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tion  to  all  the  rest  ;  so  there  are  those 
who  would  in  like  manner  separate 
love  from  all  the  rest,  as  if  there  were 
no  harmony  between  them  and  it. 
IhU  all  must  learn  that  there  is  such 
a  fact  as  mercy  and  truth  meeting  to- 
jrether,  ri^ht(‘ousness  and  peace  em¬ 
bracing  each  other. 

Ihit  we  must  j)ause,  and  ur^re  our 
readers  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
this  trium]>hant  refutation  of  a  grow- 
iim  heresv'  their  own.  It  will  well 
rt‘pay  the  most  thoughtful,  prayerful 
perusal. 


Central  Truths.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Stanford,  Author  of  “Power  in  Weak¬ 
ness;”  “Memorials  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Rhodes.”  London:  Jackson  and  Wal- 
ford. 

The  revival  of  pulpit  literature  is  a 
notable  fact  of  our  times.  Some  of 
our  noblest  classics  have  been  be- 
([ueathed  to  us  in  the  form  of  ser¬ 
mons.  Latimer,  Chillingworth,  Til- 
lotson,  Barrow,  Howe,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
jind  Butler,  made  the  sermon  the 
vehicle  of  their  finest  disquisitions 
and  profoundest  thoughts.  They 
wrote  with  a  view  to  a  wider  circle 
and  a  more  enduring  infiuence  than 
was  given  to  the  momentary  delivery 
of  their  discourse ;  this  ultimate 
inference,  it  is  true,  often  over¬ 
weighted  their  sermon,  and  impaired 
their  vivacity  and  force  for  spoken 
utterance,  but  this  was  not  a  neces-  j 
sary  consequence.  In  fact,  the  ' 
]>urost  exanqdesalike  of  clearEnglish,  ; 
solid  thought,  and  genuine  feeling  ' 
which  these  great  authors  have  pro-  : 
duced,  are  sermons,  quick,  from  ! 
bcginningtoend,  with  that  vital  pulse,  i 
that  noioveniDit  which  distinguishes  I 
tlie  sermon  from  any  other  form  of 
composition,  and  by  an  electric  sym- 
pathy  touches  and  opens  the  hearts 
of  a  surrounding  audience. 

Since,  however,  these  great  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  17fh  ceiiturv  till  the 
present  time,  sermons  have  been  a 
drug  in  the  book-market.  But  now 
they  seem,  and  most  deservedly,  to 


have  regained  their  popularity  an,( 
to  be  resuming  their  early  power  i 
I  the  press ;  we  noticed  in  our  L 
I  number  some  volumes  of  sermons  ^ 

1  Nonconformist  ministers,  recen»f 
i  published  and  well  received  hv 
public. 

The  volume  we  now  notice  con. 
tains  a  series  of  sermons  preache.] 
last  year  by  a  distinguished  Bapti^ 
minister,  and  we  predict  for  it  \ 

!  success  and  an  enduring  fame  equal 
I  to  any  contemponiry  volume  of  ser- 
i  mons.  It  has  its  own  distinct  fea- 
tures,  which  we  briefly  enunieratt. 
There  is,  first,  a  remarkable  comprt>! 
sion  and  felicity  of  expression,  whidi 
at  once  surprises  the  reader’s  atteu- 
i  tion.  The  gleams  of  poetic  light 
glance  upon  the  rolling  paragraph, 
like  glittering  sunbeams  on  the  full 
flowing  streani.  There  is  an  exquisite 
finish,  a  solidity  of  power,  a  lightness 
and  refinement  of  touch  about  these 
sermons  which  yields  inexhaustible 
pleasure.  This  very  excellence,  how¬ 
ever,  detracts  from  the  energy  and 
grandeur  of  these  sermons.  Their 
delicacy  and  calm  eloquence  belong 
to  the  essay  rather  than  the  sermon. 
They  want  the  rapid  fervour,  the 
ganglionic  knotting,  the  lightning 
,  strokes,  which  tell  so  immensely  upon 
j  a  listening  auditory. 

Again  we  commend  these  sermons 
for  a  most  rare  and  valuable  pecu¬ 
liarity.  We  mean  the  novel,  rich, 
varied,  and  beautiful  illustrations 
with  which  they  set  ott‘  the  simple 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  the 
novelty  we  desire  in  the  pulpit not 
in  the  theme,  but  in  the  handling  of 
it.  The  resources  of  learning,  the 
devotion  of  the  heart,  the  fertility  of 
the  imagination,  the  patient,  long- 
continued,  and  ever  renewing  thought 
of  the  study,  brought  to  illumine 
with  fresh  lights,  to  garnish  with  new 
ornament,  to  establish  with  added 
evidence,  to  publish  with  growing 
power  and  acceptance,  the  old  un¬ 
changeable  facts  of  Christianity, 
which  remain  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  the  same.  In  this  respect 
we  especially  commend  Mr.  Stan- 
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(onV*  voliinR'  as  a  study  for  miuis- 
.dal  students.  His  gilts  few  may 
jK^ssess  but  his  aim  aU  may  seek. 


Tnr  Cavendish  Pclpit.  Sermons  by 
the  Kvv.  Joseph  Parker,  Munster  ot 
Cavendish  Street  Chapel.  London: 
Pitman,  L’O  Paternoster  liow. 

These  sermons  are  printed  from  re¬ 
porters’  notes,  and  are  only  cursorily 
corrected  bv  the  preacher.  By  this 
circimistaiice  they  seem  to  be  removed 
from  the  bar  of  the  literary  critic. 
Tliev  are  too  noticeable,  however,  to 
be  overlooked,  as  they  indicate  the 
power  of  a  young  preacher  who  has  j 
achieved  a  most  honourable  success  i 
In  Mtinchester,  and  bear  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  an  original,  strong,  and  i 
peculiar  mind.  Two  characteristics 
attract  our  special  regard  and  criti-  | 
cism.  One  is  the  force  which  stamps  i 
its  brand  ii])on  every  sentence,  com-  | 
pressing  it,  and  thrusting  it  out  with  ' 
an  almost  violent  energy.  This  must 
give  a  massive  momentum,  a  fiery 
onset,  to  the  paragrapihs  before  us,  if 
delivered  with  a  spirit  like  that 
which  thrills  and  burns  in  the  letters,  i 
and  not  over-acted.  For  quiet  read-  I 
ing,  of  course,  this  force  seems  at  ! 
times  to  be  exaggerated  and  spas¬ 
modic  ;  and  doubtless  if  these  sermons 
had  been  drawn  from  the  alembic  of 
the  study  and  slowly  refined,  instead  , 
of  being  run  ott‘  from  the  glowing  i 
furnace  of  the  pulpit,  a  chaster,  i 
calmer,  finer,  tone  would  have  per¬ 
vaded  the  style.  Even  for  the  highest 
pulpit  etlect  we  question  if  a  more 
quiet  tone  would  not  give  relief  and 
increased  impressiveness  to  the  im¬ 
passioned  passages,  and  accordingly 
we  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  in 
a  little  book,  by  the  same  author, 
styled  “  Emmanuel,”  containing  selec¬ 
tions  from  discourses  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord,  a  placidity  and  repose 
of  thought,  accompanied  with  gi’eat 
heaiity  of  expression.  If  this  refine- 
ineiit  but  restrain  so  as  to  modulate 
and  not  subdue  the  force  manifest  in 
this  first  volume  of  the  “Cavendish 


Pulpit,”  we  shall  have  a  second 
which  will  become  a  legacy  to  the 
next  generation,  as  it  will  be  a 
valued  possession  of  this.  The  second 
characteristic  of  these  sermons  is  the 
happy,  expert  method  by  which  Mr. 
Parker  extricates  from  the  narrative, 
or  the  few  words  of  his  text,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  he  wishes  to  inculcate,  and  the 
clear,  bold,  incisive  way  in  which  he 
condenses  and  states  these  in  brief, 
pungent,  rememberable  propositions. 
This  we  conceive  a  great  excellence 
in  a  preacher.  In  no  modern  ser¬ 
mons  have  we  seen  the  power  of 
enucleating  thought  more  fully  dis¬ 
played  than  in  this  volume,  and 
therefore  we  note  it  with  our  highest 
commendation,  awaiting,  for  the 
present,  yet  higher  and  more  perfect 
sermons  from  the  mind  which  has 
already  produced  these. 


Light  at  the  End.  London:  John 
Snow. 


The  soft  light  of  hallowed  memory 
now  gathei-s  like  evening  twilight 
over  the  Daughter — the  Friend  who 
has  sunk  to  her  rest.  It  is  so  as  to 
the  bereaved  mourners  on  earth. 
Blit  upon  her,  the  morning  light  has 
fallen.  On  this  side  the  globe  there 
is  the  dusk  deepening  into  night ;  on 
the  other,  there  is  the  daw’ii  brighten¬ 
ing  into  day  ;  so  while  the  shadowy 
light  lingers  over  the  grave,  and  rests 
on  the  sorrowing  group  around  it,  on 
her  the  cloudless  morn  is  breaking. 
The  \\tt\e_brochure  whose  title  we 
have  given'contains  a  most  pathetic 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  B.  8. 
Hollis,  at  the  funeral  of  Martha  Rose 
Sherman,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Sherman;  and  tw’o  sermons 
delivered  on  the  following  Sunday  at 
Blackheath  Independent  chapel  by  the 
Revs.  S.  Martin  and  J.  H.  Allon.  The 
names  of  these  eminent  ministers 
avouch  the  excellence  of  these  dis¬ 
courses,  but  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  personal  attection 
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of  the  preachers,  "ive  a  thrill  to  their 
wonls,  a  pathos  as  of  tears,  mIucIi 
awes  and  sub«lues  the  reader,  as  it 
must  have  melte<l  all  hut  tlie  stoiiey- 
hearted  who  heanl  them. 


Exolam)  and  Missions.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  Rosworth,  M.A.,  Bristol.  London: 
Henry  J.  Tresidder,  Faternoster  Row. 

Christ’s  Consecration  and  Otrs.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Allou.  London:  John 
Snow,  Baternoster  Roa*. 

These  two  Sermons,  preached  before 
the  directors  and  friends  of  two  ^reat 
Missionary  Institutions,  ditler  wholly 
in  their  character,  and  yet  they  are 
most  intimately  related.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  sweeps  in  thouj^ht  and  imagina¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  field  of  Missions, 
and  ^ives  us  the  most  <rraphic  and  in- 
terestiiii;  sketch  of  what  the  Christian 
Church  has  undertaken  and  done  in 
the.se  modern  times  for  the  heathen 
world  ;  and  it  wouM  be  impossible  to 
lay  our  hand  on  any  other  such 
epitome  of  Evamrelical  Missions. 

Air.  Allon,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
for  <^ranted  that  his  hearers  are  fully 
ac»]uainted  with  the  field  of  Mi.ssiou- 
arvopenitions  ;  and  on  the  fact  of  the 
Saviour’s  sublime  self-consecration  to 
the  woik  of  human  redemjition,  he 
founds  an  arj^ument — beautiful  as  it 
is  forcible — for  our  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Christ  ;  and  on  both  he 
rests  his  apjieal,  urgent  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  to  the  whole  Christ  ianl^hurch, 
to  jrlve  proof  of  more  entire  seif-sur¬ 
render  and  sacrifice. 

The  la r<^e audience  who  encircled  thi» 
preacher  were  overpowered  and  sub¬ 
dued  by  one  deepening  emotion, 
\vhich  spread  like  a  flame  as  they 
listened  to  the  .solemn  quickening 
thoughts  of  the  preacher;  rapidly 
delivered  with  an  absorbing,  resistless 
earnestness  of  tone  and  action  which 
gave  them  startling  clearness  and 
stirring  impulse. 

Both  discourses  have  our  highest 
and  heartiest  recommendation. 


Travels,  Researches,  ANDMih^siov 
Labours,  during  an  EigUtoen 
Residence  m  Eastern  Alrica,  i 

«itU  Journeys  to  Ja-ga  I 

Trambani,  Shea,  Abessiuiiu  ami  K?'*'  ' 
turn ;  and  a  Coasting  Vova^e  f^'” 
Alornbag  to  Cape  Delgado'.  “ 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krupf,  with  ari 
pendix.  &e.  &c.  London:  TrubnerJ- 
Co.  I*aternoster-row. 

Adoi’Tiso  Livingstone’s  profound 
axiom,  that  “  the  end  of  the  geotra. 
pineal  feat  is  the  commenceiiient  of 
the  missionary  operation,”  we  Liil 
the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  vo¬ 
lume  with  unmingled  pleasure,  br 
Krapf  is  worthy  of  being  named  with 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  of  being  held  in 
the  same  high  and  almost  uuiver!^al 
esteem.  In  childhood  his  desire  for 
travel  was  greatly  fostered  by  the 
study  of  geograjiliy,  ami  by  readiii;/ 
voyages  and  travels,  and  in  his  four"’- 
teentli  year,  his  ambition  was  to  be¬ 
come  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  to 
visit  foreign  lands.  When  only  a  year 
older,  he  heard  the  Hector  "of  the 
school  ill  which  he  wms  lieing  ed  v 
cated  road  an  essay  “  On  the  Spread 
of  ClirLstianity  among  the  Heathen,” 
which  awakened  within  him  the  de¬ 
sire  of  missionary  labour.  This  dedre 
he  cherished,  in  opposition  to  the 
feelings  of  his  parents  and  friends, 
and  subsefiuently  entered  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  College,  at  Basel,  in  which  a 
friendship  sprung  up  between  the 
missionary  Fjelstadt  and  himself, 
which  ripened  with  the  progres.s  of 
years,  and  through  whose  assistant  e, 
counsel,  and  words  of  comfort,  he 
reached,  after  some  severer  struggle, 
the  joyful  conviction,  that  he  ought 
to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of 
missions,  and  find  in  the  startin 
point  of  his  career  its  goal  and  restin 
place.  Ill  1837,  therefore,  he  set  out 
in  connection  witli  the  Church  Alls 
sionary  Society  on  his  long  and  ditli 
cult  journey  to  Abessiiiia,  the  land  of 
his  youthful  dreams  and  aspirations 
but  it  was  not  without  tears  at  part 
ing,  or  without  fear  and  trembling 
that  he  took  up  his  pilgrim’s  staff  and 
bade  adieu  to  many  dear  friends  and 
to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 
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discovery  and  Evangelical  !Mission.s, 
but  to  coniinercial  enter])rise.  Wo 
are  now  better  acquainted  with  the 
country — its  soil,  its  products,  and  its 
capabilities.  As  a  consequence,  tho 
merchant  will  track  the  step  of  tho 
traveller,  and  the  Missionary  will  track 
the  step  of  both  to  give  to  the  people 
that  Christianity  of  which  both  our 
commerce  and  our  discoveries  are  but 
the  fruits. 

With  whatever  interest  our  readers 
may  have  perused  the  work  of  Living¬ 
stone,  \\Q  can  safely  say  that  with 
unabated  interest  will  they  read  this 
truly  delightful  volume. 


intreni'l  . . . .  . 

on/rv  in  his  various  journeyings, 

•t  i.l'to  note  his  sell-sncnhc.ng  a- 
i'  .urs  the 

of  Tiore,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Al,e<siiiiim  Mission,  was  very 
duTt:  in  Shea  he  accompanied  the 
Kill'"  ill  many  of  his  expeditions,  and 
thus"  hecame  better  accpiainted  with 
the  Oalla  tribes,  whom  he  believes  to 
W  iiiteiuletl  by  God  for  the  fiiljilling 
of  stuiie  sublimer  destiny  ; — Ids  ex¬ 
ploring  expeditions  are  full  of  the 
most  living  incident  and  intere.st ; 
anti  so  are  his  numerous  journeys  of 
ol)>erv;ition  ; — his  settlement  at  Kab- 
bai  Mpia,  with  the  erection  of  his 
house  and  little  church,  forms  a  very 
interesting  chapter  in  his  history,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  w'orking  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  element  there,  and  the  geogra- 
phie.d  results  of  the  mission  in  general. 
These  are  inviting  topics,  and  so  are 
many  others  included  in  the  work  ; 
Itut  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  fol¬ 
low  our  author.  We  do  look 
upon  him  as  “  a  pioneer  of  important 
geogra])hical  discoveries,  and  a  most 
successful  labourer  in  the  field  of 
Haiiietic  pldlology  wdule  his  efforts 
“to  introduce  (Tvilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  the  benighted  Continent 
of  Africa,”  will  give  him  a  place  in 
the  very  first  Christian  circles  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  overlooked 
nor  lightly  estimated,  that  while 
Livingstone  was  proceeding  from  the 


Items  from  tue  Coral  Islands;  or. 
Incidents  in  Savage  and  Cliristian  Life 
in  the  Islanders  of  Eastern  and  West'u  n 
Polynesia.  By  the  llc*v.  W.  Cxill.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Ii*)w. 

These  “Gems”  have  been  sparkling 
in  the  light  for  some  few  years,  and 
they  will  give  back  their  lustre  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine 
them.  Everything  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  develg])ment  of 
Christianity  in  the  South-Sea  Islands 
is,  to  our  minds,  replete  Avith  interest ; 
and  here  we  have  the  most  authentic 
and  reliable  information  brought  dowui 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
work  is  written  with  graphic  power, 
and  possesses  the  most  thrilling  inte¬ 
rest.  Let  the  lovers  of  romance,  and 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  marvellous 
and  the  unusual,  only  sit  down  to  its 
perusal ;  and  here  they  will  find  facts 
strange  as  fiction,  incidents  equal  to 
any  tale  of  wonder,  and  scenes  sur¬ 
passing  fable. 


Theology  in  Science  :  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  of  Private  Teachers.  By 
the  llev.  J)r.  Brewer,  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge.  London :  Jarrold  and  Sons, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 

A  CAPITAL  little  book.  It  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  floods 
the  youthful  mind  with  the  clearest 
light.  The  fiicts  of  science  and  the 
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discoveries  of  philosophy  are  shown 
to  he  in  perfect  and  never-varying 
harniony  with  the  truths  and  disclo¬ 
sures  of  l>ivine  lievelaiion. 


Farquiiar  Frank  hkart  ;  or,  Incidents 
in  tlic  Introduction  of  .Mothodisin  into 
Yorkshire.  A  Tale.  By  tlie  Author  of 
“  Poplnim  Upton,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  Loudon: 
AVard  and  Co.  Paternoster  Row. 

A  TALE,  but  well  told.  The  history 
of  Methodism  is  full  of  sLirtling,  stir¬ 
ring  incident  ;  and  here  we  have  one 
of  its  most  racy  chapters.  Our  Author 
tells  us  that  Faniuhar  Frankheart,  the 
hero  of  his  story,  “  wore  the  honours 
and  wielded  the  authority  of  a  chief” 
in  his  native  village  ;  that  “  when  the 
rustics  met  to  devise  mischief  for  the 
benefit  of  some  neighbouring  village, 
or  to  settle  the  deUiils  of  a  fight  with 
some  reputed  champion,  Farquhar 
held  high  j)lacc  in  the  assembly,  and 
was  listened  to  when  he  spoke  with 
a  degree  of  veneration  that  would  have 
flattere<lan  oracle  not  very  susceptible 
of  adulation,  supposing  such  a  one 
could  be  found.”  But  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Christian  Faith,  united 
liimself  with  the  followers  of  John 
Wesley,  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Body,  deveted  himself  to  the  work 
of  tile  ministry,  through  whose  agency 
and  instrumentalitv  the  h  ghest  ends 
were  reached  and  realized.  Around 
this  man,  as  a  central  figure,  the 
Author  skilfully  groups  many  of  the 
earlier  labourers  in  the  cause  of  Me¬ 
thodism,  and  m  ikes  his  life  and  career 
the  key  to  his  well-written  and  enter¬ 
taining  story,  which  we  think  w  ill  be 
very  popular  with  a  large  class  of  our 
readers. 


Chapters  ox  Wives.  By  Mrs  Ellis, 
Author  of  “  Mothers  of  Great  Men.” 
L'tndon:  Richard  Bentley,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  Street. 

It  might  seem  as  if  Mrs.  Ellis  had  a 
prescriptive  right  to  speak  to  women, 
felie  has  spoken  often  to  them,  and 
alw’ay.s  well — a  fact  w'liich  now  dis¬ 


poses  us  to  listen  wdth  an  open  ea*. 
what  she  has  to  say  to  our  wiT”* 
Very  much  of  a  man’s  earthly  conn*^ 
depends  upon  his  wife.  HerVhamci! 
and  conduct  may  give  complexion  f 
his  wdiole  life,  and  leave  an 
on  his  history  for  ever.  Therefore  •• 
is  that,  in  proportion  as  vve  loveom 
wives,  and  confide  in  then,  we  recon.* 
mend  to  them  the  deep  and  repeai^j 
study  of  these  Chapters.  Thev  a^ 
rich  in  practical  lessons  of  wi^),^ 
and  worth  ;  and  if  their  lessons  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  love,  nianv 
a  home  of  wedded  life  may  beconi’» 
sunnier  and  happier,  and  men  and 
wemen  find  that  in  wedlock  thev  are 
lovers  still. 


A  Lady  ix  Her  Owx  Right.  A  Xovel. 
By  Westland  Marston.  Cambridfye: 
Macmillan  and  Co.  “ 


There  is  no  reason  why  a  'Novel 
should  not  have  its  moral  and  pracii- 
c;d  element ;  and  this  element  is  faiib- 
fully  preserved  in  the  werk  before  us. 
La  ly  Rainford  i.s  left  a  widow  wiih 
two  children.  The  sou  and  heir  dies 
in  comparative  youth  ;  and  her  lady¬ 
ship,  who  was  fond  of  travel  and  the 
gay  life  of  capitals,  resigned  her 
daughter  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Arundel 
the  wife  of  a  retired  Chancery-barris¬ 
ter  in  Herefordshire,  whose  husband 
managed  the  Rainford  estates.  This 
child,  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
came  to  the  rank,  title,  and  estates  of 
the  Rainford  family,  and  was  thus  a 
lady  in  her  own  right.  Mr.  Arundel 
had  a  son,  who  was  being  educated  for 
the  Church,  of  manly  character  and 
of  noble  bearing,  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  Lady  Caroline  Faulkner  now 
Baroness  Rainford  ;  but  though  his 
fair  one  had  an  “  unfeigned  love  for 
all  tlmt  was  noble  in  act  or  thought,” 
she  had  yet  manv  errors  to  be  cor- 
rected,  and  not  a  few  lessons  of  heart 
yet  to  learn.  Difficult  as  was  the 
task,  Ralph  Arundel  undertook  to 
teach  and  to  train  her.  And  now  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The 
young  Baroness  lived  upon  the  smiles 
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the  favour  of  men.  To  her  their 

!„„lc  was  life,  their  frown  was  death. 
H  It  I!  iil>h  was  ever  seeking  to  im- 
L«  her  with  the  duty  of  living  above 
|„.,h  the  one  and  the  other- to  set- 
tlo  "its  rr/ht^  ami  tlieii 

to  u't  i!i<lt*iHMi'lently  (•f  the  favour  or 
tiie  t■m^vn  of  men.  She  learned  the 
low^oii,  l*nt  not  without  an  effort— a 
j.tniL'jle  ;  ])ec:ime  Iv  ilph  Arnmlers 
wvtliieil  "ife  ;  niul  as,  on  a  bright 
auiiniinal  evening,  he  rides  up  “the 
itltM.-saat  approacii  to  his  house,  troni 
which  the  Hre  sheds  its  ruddy  wel¬ 
come  a  light  step  meets  liim  in  the 
hall  aiitl  gtieswith  him  to  the  hearth 
ftiitl  folding  her  to  his  he:irt,  he  thanks 
GmI.  ami  exelaims — “She  is  mine  I” 
As  a  work  of  fiction,  nothing  could 
be  more  pure  or  healthful. 


^  Ak  Tvtroductton  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels.  Ifv  Ifrooke  Foss  Westcott, 
M.A.,  Ibrniprly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Cambridge :  Mac- 
li.tllaii  ami  Co. 

This  is  re;dly  a  student’s  book,  and 
one  of  a  higher  order.  Its  professed 
object  is  “to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
the  great  laws  of  the  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,”  and  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  design  the  author  has 
most  wisely  contined  himself,  in  many 
cases,  “to  the  mere  indication  of 
lines  of  thought  and  inquiry,  from 
the  conviction  that  truth  is  felt  to  be 
more  precious  in  proportion  as  it  is 
opened  to  us  by  our  own  work  and 
hence  he  tells  us,  that  “  from  this 
c.iuse  a  comhinatiou  of  references  to 
passages  of  Scripture  often  stands  for 
the  argument  which  it  suggests,”  and 
that  ‘•claims  ai-e  made  upon  the 
reader’s  attention  which  ■  would:'  be* 
unreasonable  if  he  werejiot  regarded 
as  a  fellow-student  with  the  winter.” 

Iho  work  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters  :  -I.  Tlie  Preparation  for 
the  Go.spel.  II.  Tiie  Je  vish  D  ictrine 
ot  the  Mes.siah.  III.  The  origin  of 
the  Gospels.  IV.  The  Characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Gospels.  V.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  J ohn.  V I .  The  differences  in 
detail  of  the  Synoptic  Evangelists. 


VII.  The  Differences  in  Arrangement 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  VIII.  The 
Difficulties  of  the  Gospels.  To  which 
are  given  six  A]>pendices  on — The 
quotations  in  the  Gospels  ;  the  primi¬ 
tive  doctrine  of  insjiiration  ;  the 
apocryphal  traditions  of  the  Lard’s 
words  and  works  ;  some  rf  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  ;  a  classification 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  ;  a 
classification  of  the  Parables  of  the 
Gospels. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  subject  which 
involves  so  vast  a  literature  he  has 
availed  himself  of  every  help  witiiin 
Ills  reach  ;  and  on  one  question  alone 
has  he  “  endeavoured  to  preserve  a 
complete  independence.”  On  the 
subject  of  inspiration  he  has  trusted 
le.ss  to  reading  than  to  individual 
iudependeiit  thought ;  conceiving 
“  that  it  might  be  a  more  useful  task 
to  otter  the  simple  result  of  pei*sonaI 
thought  and  convictions  than  to 
attempt  within  narrow  limits  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  subject  which  is  really  infinite.” 
To  this  point  he  has  devoted  an  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  forty  pages  or 
more,  and  which  we  have  read  with 
great  satisfaction.  Ilis  idea  of  In¬ 
spiration  will  be  discovered  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

“  Inspiration  may  be  regarded  in 
one  respect  as  the  correlative  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  Bath  operations  imply  a 
supernatural  extension  of  the  field  of 
man’s  spiritual  vision,  but  in  different 
ways.  By  inspiration  we  conceive 
that  his  natural  powers  are  quickened, 
so  that  he  contemplates  with  a  divine 
intuition  the  truth  as  it  exists  still 
among  the  ruins  of  the  moral  and 
physical  worlds.  By  Revelation  we 
see,  as  it  \vin'e,  the  dark  veil  removed 
from  the  face  of  things,  so  that  the 
true  springs  and  issues  of  life  stand 
disclosed  ill  their  eternal  nature. 
Tills  i  lea  of  Revelation  which  regards 
power,  and  truth,  and  beauty  as 
veiled,  and  yet  essentially  existing 
beneath  the  suffering,  and  sin,  and 
disorder  which  is  spread  over  the 
world  within  us  and  without — over 
man  and  nature— seems  to  be  pecu- 
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liarly  f'hristian.  Probably  nothing 
but  the  belief  in  the  Incarnation 
ceuhl  give  reality  and  distinctness  to 
the  conception  of  a  ‘  restitution  of  all 
things  and  .St.  Paul  describes  the 
possilulity  of  a  clear  vision  and 
tninsfonning  rellection  of  the  divine 
glory  as  the  es]>ecial  privilege  of 
lM*lievers.  The  change  wrought  in 
philosophy  by  the  vital  recognition 
of  this  idea  penetrates  to  the  very 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  hope. 
The  ‘  recollection  ’  of  Plato  becomes 
intuition,  and  we  cjin  now  by  faith 
reverse  the  words  of  Plotinus,  who 
thanked  God  that  ‘  he  was  not  tied 
to  an  ininiortal  body.’ 

“  But  while  the  idea  of  Bevelation 
in  its  fullest  sense  appears  to  be 
essentially  Ghristian,  every  religion 
pre-supposes  the  reality  of  inspiration, 
ot  a  direct,  intelligible  comniunication 
of  the  Divine  will  to  chosen  mes¬ 
sengers.  The  belief  in  such  a  gift  is, 
in  fact,  instinctive,  and  e(pially  at 
least  with  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Ix’ing  possesses  the  testimony  of  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance.  Even  inteliectually 
the  idea  of  insj)iration  offers  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties.  To  enlarge  or 
inform  any  faculty  is  evidently  a 
secondary  operation  of  the  same  power 
by  which  it  was  first  given  and 
quickened.  The  intercourse  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature  must,  in 
common  with  all  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions,  remain  a  mystery  ;  but  that  it 
does  take  place  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  a  matter  of  constant  experience. 
And  if  we  may  venture  to  regixrd 
inspiration  merely  as  a  mental  pheno¬ 
menon,  it  is  not  more  remarkable 
that  man’s  spirit  should  be  brought 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Spirit 
ot  God,  than  that  one  mind  should 
be  able  to  exercise  a  sympathetic 
inlluence  upon  another.  That  man  is 
complex  and  finite,  introduces  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  is  not  present  in  the 
or»l inary  processes  ot  thought  and 
life.  And,  on  the  contrary,  this  con¬ 
sideration  fixes  a  limit  to  the  extent 
of  our  iiKjuiry,  for  all  abstract  analvsis 
of  Insi)iration  is  impossible,  since'the 


Divine  element  is  already  in  ^ 
bination  with  the  human  when'T 
are  first  able  to  observe  its  present- 
Thou^-h  not  i)rei)are<l  to  a 
every  <h<'tnm  of  our  Autlmr,  ther.; 
much  tliat  is  both  ricli  ami  nirein 
his  volume  ;  and  in  his  own  wordsv! 
conclude  our  notice  “  I,,  this 
other  points  of  controversy,  we  caiin™ 
remind  ourselves  too  often  that  arm 
nieiits  are  strono  only  as  they  are 
true,  ami  that  truth  is  itself  the  fullt,t 
confutation  of  error.”  ' 


Memoir  of  Joiix  Brown,  T).l). 
Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Congregation,  liroughton  Plaee,'  E*,. 
burgh,  and  Professor  of  Exegetioal  Xheo. 
logy  to  the  United  Peshyterian  Churth. 
By  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Berwick-on. 
Tweed.  Edinburgh:  Edinonstun  and 
Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 

\V E  had  the  pleasure,  in  comparative 
youth,  of  being  introduced  to  the  lute 
Dr.  John  Brown  ;  and  the  impression 
which  we  tlieii  received  of  the  iiiau 
remains  to  this  day.  Eminent  as  was 
the  name  which  lie  bore,  his  was  a 
character  of  true  nobility,  and  ia- 
cluded  a  rare  combination  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  excellences.  These 
are  given  with  great  truthfulness  by 
Dr.  Cairns  at  the  close  of  the  volume 
now  upon  our  table.  In  speaking  of 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
religious  convictions,  and  their  con¬ 
trolling  iiiriuence  amidst  the  varied 
and  troubled  scenes  of  life,  till  they 
inspired  and  exalted  a  death-bed  of 
peculiar  ^solemnity  and  interest,  he 
says  If  this  IMemoir  have  any 
value,  it  is  in  showing  how  a  stronj;, 
vehement,  and  passionate  nature, 
uniting  many  of  the  highest  elements 
of  mauliooil,  may  be  completely  sub¬ 
jugated  b}’^  Christianity,  so  as  not  only 
to  work  with  energy,  but  also  to  be¬ 
lieve  with  humility,  and  to  sutler  with 
patience.  It  exhibits  a  mind  of  the 
‘  Pauline  type,’  with  masculine  intel¬ 
lect,  ardent  temperament,  and  un¬ 
yielding  will,  brought  under  the  de- 
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.i,ivo  of  the  Cross  and 

ncntliii^^all  its  ener^nes  in  subduinnr 
'  H  er  to  the  same  ol)e(lience  ot 

f  •  h  It  imlepen- 

'i,  ui,or,  of  hi-h  and  rare  ^dfts, 
ho  iinidst  thedonl^t  and  scepticism 
,f  -m  imsettle.l  and  shifting  century, 
r..i‘rns  his  whole  being  to  tlie  empire 
the  Word  of  God,  employs  his  en¬ 
tire  powers  in  its  study  and  defence, 
•ui'l  proclaims  more  and  more  earn- 
e  tlv  to  the  last,  that  the  great  Bible 
ilnctriiies  of  Atonement  and  Sovereign 
b.ace  have  been  the  solace  of  his  life, 
aii'l  are  his  stay  in  death.” 

In  describing  the  variety  of  ele¬ 
ments  which  entered  into  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  venerable  friend,  and  the 
fulness  which  it  imparted  to  his  life, 
he  thus  writes : — “The  central  (piality 
of  his  mind  was  a  singular  clearness 
of  apprehension,  nearly  allied  to  pene- 
tration  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
With  this  was  coupled  a  depth  of  re¬ 
flection  on  the  one  haml,  and  a 
strength  of  memory  or  capacity  of 
ac'piisition  on  the  other,  rarely  found 
in  union,  and  in  such  perfect  har¬ 
mony  as  almost  to  conceal  their  full 
pio}»ortioijs.  These  (pialities,  applied 
to  theology,  made  him  a  scholar,  a 
Clitic,  a  philosophical  divine.  But 
there  were  also  in  his  nature  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  tenderness  and  a  sweep  of  im¬ 
petuous  indignation  ;  and,  with  these 
ardent  elements  thus  singularly  and 
almost  anomalously  superadded,  he 
hecanie  a  vehement  preacher,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  philanthropist,  a  stern  Christian 
reformer,  who,  because  he  feared  the 
L  »rd,  hated  evil,  and  defied  and  at¬ 
tacked  it  whenever  it  crossed  his  path. 
He  possessed,  in  combination,  a  large 
portion  of  the  fervour  of  Bitxter  jmd“ 
of  the  breadth  of  Otv'en,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  contemplation,  not  un¬ 
touched  with  melancholy,  of  Howe.  .  . 
The  many  contrasts  blended  in  his 
cli  iracter  were  tempered  by  the  dis- 
cinline  of  experience  ;  and  his  life,  in 
all  its  various  activities,  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  more  rich,  genial,  and  harmoni¬ 
ous,  as  it  ai)proache<l  its  close.” 

Alter  dwelling  on  “  the  unity  and 
consistency  ”  of  his  lengthened  career, 


as  another  remarkable  feature  in'  T>r. 
Brown’s  character,  he  passes  on  to 
what  he  calls  the  completeness  of  his 
life,  and  says: — “In  no  department 
of  his  manifold  usefulness  were  his 
pui'|>oses  broken  ofi'or  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  unaccomplished.  Above 
all,  his  Christian  authorship  was 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  Ilardly 
any  eminent  'svTiter,  even  though 
spared  to  old  age,  has  presented  in  so 
full  and  regular  a  shape  all  his  best 
and  maturost  conceptions.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  at  one  time  as  if  the  accumu¬ 
lated  treasures  of  youth  and  manh^md 
were  to  be  shipwrecked  in  their  pas¬ 
sage  amidst  the  storms  of  controversy, 
and  finally  lost.  .  .  Dr.  Brown 

Avas  allowed  thus  to  finish  his  course, 
and  to  do  almost  everything  that  his 
hand  found  to  do.  His  life  may  be 
contemplated  as  resembling  a  work 
of  epic  art  having  a  beginning,  a  mid¬ 
dle,  and  an  end  ;  and  the  Divine 
order  which  reigns  unseen,  even  Avhen 
the  most  useful  career  is  cut  short,  or 
the  brightest  genius  snatched  away, 
is  not  here  shrouded  in  any  dark¬ 
ness.” 

One  great  recommendation  of  this 
^temoir  is  its  comparative  l)revity. 
There  could  have  been  no  want  of 
materials  to  have  swelled  the  Biogra¬ 
phy  of  such  a  man  into  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  several  large  octavos  ;  but 
Dr.  Brown  himself  had  a  strong 
objection  while  he  Avas  living  to  any 
such  lengthened  records,  and  Ave  are 
glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Cainis  has 
throughout  so  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  condensation.  By  so 
doing  he  has  produced  a  Memoir  of 
his  departed  friend  Avhich  Avill  be 
read ’wifF  interest  by  every  section  of 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church. 


Neav  Exegesis  of  Sitakespeahe  :  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Jlis  PrineijKil  Characters 
and  Plays,  on  the  Principle  of  Races. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
1859.  Pp.  338. 

The  washing  of  Black-a-moors  white 
is  proverbially  a  tedious  and  unsuc- 
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cessful  enterprise  ;  aiul  yet  we  find  i 
it  undertaken  (inetaphoricallyj  every 
day.  Judas  Iscariot  is  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject,  on  tlie  showing  of  Arclibishop 
Wliatcly  ;  andTil»eiius  lias  lon;^  l»een 
lield  up  as  a  model  Emperor.  Even 
Nero  has  had  liis  admirers  :  ‘‘  Some 
hand,  unseen,  slrewM  liowers  u|»on  ' 
his  tomb.”  Kichard,  the  Humpback,  ' 
was  no  more  deforme«l  in  body  than 
reckless  in  soul  ;  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
acconlmj;  to  J>r.  Mai^inn,  was  all  that 
was  gentle  and  tender-liearted  in 
woman.  There  are  certain  men,  born  , 
under  Cancer,  all  whose  movements 
are  the  reverse  of  their  fellows,  and 
whose  idiosyncra.sy  leads  them  to  read  ' 
history,  poetry,  (niticism  backwards  i 
— to  invent  some  new  thiiiLT,  which  ' 
shall  not  be  only  novel,  but  subver¬ 
sive  of  what  is  old.  ()f  such  a  class — 
not,  perhaps,  exactly  within  the  limits  ; 
of  our  delinition,  nevertheless  of  a 
sulliciently  paradoxical  kind  to  answer 
to  the  terms — is  the  anonymous  | 
Author  of  the  Xeir  is ;  who  is  j 

ingenious,  acute,  and  pleasimr,  but,  we 
fear,  we  must  add,  not  correct.  A  note 
of  his  scheme  is  an  a]>ocalypse  of  his  ; 
theory.  He  takes  it  that  “the  divine 
Williams”  has  constructed  his  la^o  as  ' 
a  type  of  the  liomano-ltalic  race, 
Hamlet  as  a  tyjie  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  and  Macbeth  as  a  type  of  the 
Celtic  race.  What  other  races,  then, 
are  represented  in  the  hundred  other 
personai^es  who  appear  upon  the 
Shakespearian  sta^e  i  Let  the  echoes 
answer.  We  contend,  on  the  whole, 
a  purely  Emrlish  element  prevails.  : 
After  accreditinjr  the  half-sava<Xe 
Hieland  laird”  Macbeth  with  all 
the  virtues  under  the  sun,  our  expo¬ 
sitor  of  the  new  Shakespearian  creed  ' 
re(juires  us  to  believe  the  startlinut 
article  that  “  tlie  C  dtic  race  is,  among 
the  known  varieties  of  the  s]iecies.  the 
race  of  fjentlcmen."  As  gentlemen  are 
persons  who  exemplify  their  breeding 
by  their  gentleness  of  demeanour,  we 
are  cosmopolitan  enough  to  believe 
that  gentlemen  of  this  (juality  are  to 
be  found  amongst  all  races.  That 
Shakespeare  himself  was  no  Cambro- 
Celt,  we  consider  proven  by  the  whol  e. 


tone  of  his  writings  and  thoughts 
^Mlere  in  the  world  shall  we'ey 
more  English  appreciation  of  ihe  lani 
and  all  that  is  English,  than  in  tho^ 
grand  and  never-to-be-forgotten  lipe^ 
wherein  he  makes  one  of  his  ch:\rac’ 
ters  portray  the  happy  island  of  ouj 
birth — lines  never  more  significant 
and  sweet  than  now  I — 


“  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd 
isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars 
This  other  Ktlen,  demi- Paradise  ; 

This  fortress  built  by  Nature  f)r  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war- 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 
AVliieli  serves  it  in  the  otRee  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat,  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 
This  blessed  ])lot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal 
kings 

Fear’d  by  their  breed,  and  fimous  by  their 
birth, 

llenown’d  by  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  Sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world’s  ransom,  blessed  Mary’s  Son: 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 
land ! 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the 
world !” 


In  the  presence  of  such  a  picture  as 
this  it  is  something  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman,and  we  are  proud  of  it.  Our 
(Jeltic  friend  is  clever  and  interest¬ 
ing,  but  we  must  hold  his  thesis  un¬ 
proven. 


The  Mutineers;  A  Poem.  By  John 
McGilehrist,  M.D.  Edinburgh:  Suther¬ 
land  and  Knox. 

We  have  read  Dr.  McGilchrist’s  poem 
with  more  interest  than  we  aiitici- 
paterl,  and  h  ive  marked  passages  of 
unquestionable  power,  and  which 
manite.-'t  the  possession  alike  of  ciilti- 
v.itioii  and  of  genius.  But,  in  the 
sense  of  its  popular  mistranslation,  we 
cannot  help  asking  cni  hono  ?  The 
poem  narrates  with  not  a  little  circum¬ 
stantial  detail  the  history  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  It  is  divided 
into  six  cantos :  The  Ship,  The  Mutiny, 
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The  The  Settlement,  Tl.e  In¬ 
surrection,  The  Last  O'f 

i  r^h  tvrannv  of  Captain  Blif?h  ;  the 
I.V  of  foeliiu^  and  passion  in  the 
uaniieer-;  the  extreme  bemity  ot 
Miine  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacitic,  and 
Li-ciallv  of  Pitoaim,  to^,^ether  with 
oilier  iiKadeiitals  of  plot-evolution  and 
circinii^taiice,  arc  ahlvj  \ividlyj  and 
interest  iujdly  described. 

Eat  of  these  tiling's  we  have  long 
known.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  average 
schoolboy  in  the  country  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  source  from  which 
Er.  Mcthlchrist’s  materials  are  de- 
riveil  And,  though  we  know  very 
well  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  poeli- 
(Xiloeiiias  to  clothe  ordinary  materials 
with  extraordinary  lieauty,  and  to 
describe  what  is  familiar  with  extra- 
ordinarv  vividne,ss  and  jiowtf,  we  yet 
question  whether  our  author  has  done 
wisely  in  making  so  positively  fami¬ 
liar  and  so  comparatively  recent  an 
event  and  history  the  subject  of  his 
poetical  endeavours. 

It  to  us,  moreover,  that,  with 

his  eyes  wide  open,  Dr.  McGilchrist 
h.is  run  into  dangerous  error — that  is, 
if  it  is  an  error,  us  we  venture  to  main¬ 
tain,  to  neglect  historical  or  biogra¬ 
phical  accuracy,  in  order  more  easily 
to  produce  rhetorical  etiect,  or,  with 
le.ss  demand  upon  the  creative  and 
inventive  faculties,  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  one’s  plot.  Dr.  McGilchrist 
may  at  least  plead  that  he  has  be- 
haveil  with  admirable  candour  in  this 
matter,  for  he  makes  known  to  us 
beforehand  that  he  has  availed  him¬ 
self  ‘‘of  a  customary  poetic  license 
to  invent  or  alter  the  portrait  of  a 
character,  or  the  turn  of  an  event.” 
Against  such  license  we  respectfitUy 
ami  earnestly  protect.  It  is  the  source 
of  incalculable  and  incurable  evil. 
And,  notwithstanding  sundry  ex¬ 
amples  from  great  masters,  we  are 
bold  to  maintain  that  the  interests  of 
poetry  are  the  interests  of  history, 
that  both  alike  demand  truth,  and 
that,  to  sacritice  justice  to  conve¬ 
nience  or  etfect,  is  to  mistake  the 
highest  functions  and  possibilities  of 
good  w’hich  the  poet,  above  all  men. 


should  ever  have  in  view.  We  have, 
however,  no  desire  to  speak  censori¬ 
ously  of  tliis  poem.  It  sliows  taste, 
training,  and  genius  ;  but  the  subject 
seems  to  us  untitting,  the  materials 
unpromising,  and  the  success  at  least 
as  great  as  there  was  ground  to  ex- 


Lessoxs  of  Life  for  Female  Domes¬ 
tics.  By  Grandfather  Gray. 

A  VERY  valuable  little  book,  after  the 
pithy  and  graphic  manner  of  Old 
Humphrey,  for  female  sers'ants  and 
for  senior-girls  in  Bible  classes.  We 
most  cordially  commend  it  as  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  ckiss. 


Ecclesiastes:  Its  Meaning  and  its 
Lessons.  By  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D., 
London:  Blackie  and  Son,  Warwick 
Square,  E.C. 

Good,  substantial,  elaborate,  well 
thought  out,  and  elegantly  expressed 
— albeit  soinewdiat  heavy.  A  good 
specimen  of  Scotch  exposition  ;  Avhich, 
though  more  instructive,  is  perhaps 
neither  so  quickening  nor  impressive 
as  the  sermonizing  style  wdiich  Eng¬ 
lish  preachers  and  congregations  pre¬ 
fer.  Greater  condensation,  less  am¬ 
plified  remarks  on  passages  which 
are  plain,  and  a  fuller  discussion  of 
some  that  are  difficult,  would  have 
made  it  a  better  book.  As  it  is,  the 
ordinary  reader  will  find  it  a  sound, 
useful  exposition  of  a  somewhat  dilli- 
cult  portion  of  Scripture  ;  and  even 
the  student  may  consult  it  with 
profit. 


The  Four  P’s  ;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Frank 
on  his  Road  to  Wealth.  A  Tale  of  the 
Sea  for  Boys.  By  M.  II.  Barker,  Esq., 
the  Old  Sailor.  London :  Dean  and  Son, 
Ludgate  Hill. 

This  is  a  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  the  most  lively  interest  by 
our  sons.  The  Author  sets  before 
them  the  example  of  the  good  and 
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the  wise  tis  their  rule  of  future  action  ; 
and  sliows  them,  hy  tliese  examples, 
that  Patience,  or  the  power  of  endur¬ 
ance —  Ihudence,  or  the  faculty  to 
clioose  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
our  eiuls— Pei’severauce,or  the  exercise 
of  sustained,  continued  enerjxy — and 
Piety, or  the  consecration  of  tlie  heart 
and  life  to  the  service  of  (hal — are 
the  four  P‘s,  which  lead  to  the  hiirhest 
distinctions  and  the  most  unfading 
honours. 


Six  Steps  toTToxour;  or,  Groat  Truths 
lllustnitod.  by  the  Rev.  11.  V.  Aiulrews. 
London :  Doan  and  Son,  Ludgato  llill. 

Very  true  is  it,  that  “  one  of  the  most 
dillicult  tasks  of  literary  labour  is  to 
prepare  suitable  books  for  children 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  Author 
has  admirably  succeeded,  and  his  work 
has  our  hearty  recommendation. 


School-Room  Poetry.  London:  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

Thrse  poetical  pieces  are  intended  as 
a  sefpiel  to  “  School-Room  Lyrics 
and  a  very  good  sequel  they  will  be 
found. 


The  M  ay  of  Life,  and  other  Poem. 
Joshua  Russell.  Second  Edition 
don:  J.  Ueaton  and  Son 
Lane.  ’  ""‘•i 


Is  these  poems  there  is  a  richTariet, 
ami  they  sonml  like  music  from  tt’ 
strings  of  some  purer,  nobler  heart  * 


The  Ottomas  Costert:  A  Na„ativ.< 
Facts.  AN  ith  an  Introductory  Prefnook 
the  Rev.  Daniel  AVilson,  Al.A.,  A’^icaj  \ 
Islington.  London:  AVortheim and rv' 
Paternoster  Row. 


At  a  time  when  the  interests  andtbe 
probable  dest  iny  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
are  exciting  so  mucli  attention  iu  the 
Protestant  religious  world,  this  narra¬ 
tive  will  be  read  with  no  common 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  hope. 


The  Dawn  of  Love.  Py  Calder  Elliot. 
London :  J.  Blackwood,  Paternoster 
Row. 


“  The  Dawn  of  Love,”  is  love  reveal¬ 
ing  itself  in  all  the  works  and  wa\i 
of  God,  till  its  light  culminates  in  the 
life,  and  freedom,  and  blessedness 
of  immortality. 


Cousin  Minnie’s  Tales  for  A'oung 
Children;  or,  All  for  the  Best.  By 
Mrs.  V.  Cousins. 

Talrs  pleasantly  told,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  hearts  and  the  feelings 
of  the  young. 


Scripture  Psalmody.  By  J.  T.  Pearsall. 
Second  Edition.  London:  John  Snow, 
Paternoster  Row. 

i  A  VERY  well-arranged  selection  of 
I  Scripture  chants  and  anthems  for 
1  Congregational  use. 
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122  PALJj  mA±j-Li,  -LiUxij-FijrN,  o.n. 

e  ♦)!«  above  Company  beg  to  annonnce  to  the  Kobility,  Gentry,  and 
they  have  Rl^UCED  their  TARIFF  of  PRICES,  and  now  offer 
"  full  ben^t  of  the  new  enactment. 

r  VICTORIA  SHERRY  -  *  -  278.  per  doz. 

“  ’  (The  Standard  of  Excellence.) 

.  Port  . 37s.  I  Sparkling  Epemay  Champagne,  348. 

^en  y  W8  in  the  wood.)  |  ( Equal  to  that  uaually  charged  608.  doz.) 

Brandy  •.•44a  &  52s.  St.  Julien  Claret . .  24a 

*?pSle  OT  Bro^.)  »“<*  free  from  acidity.) 

AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c.,  20s.  &  248.  per  doz. 

(The  finest  ever  introduced  into  this  Country.) 
rr  pq  AND  \  ■  ■  ■■  -  PACKAGES  INCLUDED. 


iVLZ 


Price  Lists  sent  free  on 
application. 

"Country  Orders  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  Re¬ 
mittance. 

Post  Office  Orders 
made  payable  to 

W.  REID  TIPPING, 
Manager. 


ix  Dozen  delivered 
to  any  Railway 
ion  in  England  or 


to  be  crossed 


Finished. 


Every  Watch  in  the  latest  Style,  and  most 


Gold  Cases  and  Jewelled. 


GENTLEMEN’S. 

Iwizontal  Construction,  enamel 

dial,  4  holes  jewelled  . 

Ditto,  gold  dial  and  strong  case, 
lennett’s  superior  London-made 

Patent  Lever,  jewelled . 

LADIES. 

[orizontal  Construction,  gold 


'ttent  Lever  (Geneva) .  18  10  8  Elegant  Silver  D1 

_^to  (English)  hi .hly -finished.  16  14  I  12  _ Small  London-m 

FOR  KEDICAL  HEK,  DEAD  SECONDS:  OOIJ),  90  Guineas 
Snpenor  Lever  with  Chronometer  Balance. 

Gold,  27,  23,  and  19  Guineas. 


Gold,  50  Guineas;  Silver,  40  Guineas. 

Every  Watch  Skilftilly  Examined,  Timed,  and  its  Performance  Guaranteed. 

POST-OFFICE  ORDERS  PAYABLE  AS  UNDER,  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 

lOHN  BENNETT  65  &  64  Cheapside,  London. 


1  Quality. , 

Silver  Cases  and  Jewelled.  |  Quality. 

A 

B  . 

GENTLEMEN’S.  !  A 

B  0 

Gs. 

Gs  Q*. 

Horizontal  Construction,  sound  Gs. 

Gs.  Gs 

10 

8  6 

and  setrviceable .  5 

4  3 

19 

10  7 

Superior  Lever  (Geneva)  10  jewels  7 

6  5 

Bennett’s  London-made  Levers ...  8 

6  6 

17 

14  12 

LADIES. 

Horizontal  Construction,  neat  and 

flat,  beautifully  engraved  casesj  6 

4  3 

10 

8  6 

Superior  Geneva  LeTer . i  6 

5 

18 

10  8 

Elegant  Silver  Dials,  lOs.  6d.  extra.! 

16 

14  12 

1  Small  London-made  Levers . 1  7 

6 

» t 


NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPAm 

/or  /irt  noil  lift  ^ssornnrts  ot  I'nint  onii  Ihroaii. 

Established  in  1836.  Incor])orated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  £1,259,760. 

Amount  of  Accumulated  Fuads  on  31st  January,  1860,  £153,075  19s.  81 

Office  in  London  :  1  M(  )OIlGATE  STREET. 


-  •' 


j  *  •• 

^  I 

#  • 


London  Doatid  of  Directors. 


Chairmen — William  Miller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  (Messrs.  James  Miller  and  Sons,  Leith,  yH 
Messrs.  William  Miller  and  (Jo.,  St.  Petersburph.  H 

Oeobge  G.  Anderson,  Esq.  (Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Anderson.  H 

Charles  Dell,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Thomson,  Donar  and  Co.)  H 

Thomas  Newman  Fabquhar,  Esq.  H 

Duncan  James  Kay,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Kay,  Finlay,  and  Co.)  H 

Sir  Charles  K.  M‘Grigob,  Dart.  (Messrs.  C.  K.  and  \V.  M‘Gri{Tor.)  ■ 
William  W'Estgabth,  Esq.  (Messrs.  W^estgarth,  Ross,  and  Co.)  I 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  I 

The  Company  grants  insurances  against  Fire  on  every  description. of  property |B 
Home,  in  the  Colonies,  and  elsewhere.  *  ■ 

Foreign  Insv.rai¥C€s. — The  Directors,  having  had  all  the  important  places  abr^l 
practically  surveyed,  are  enabled  to  offer  unusual  advantages  as  regards  rates  of  premia  ■ 
and  conditions ;  and  a  discount  is  allowed  to  merchants  and  others  etlecting  their  or. 
and  correspondents’  insurances. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  ordinary  rates  cover  residence  in  all  parts  of  the  world  distant  more  than 
from  the  Equator. 

BONUS  YEAR.  , 

Tlie  next  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  Bonus  to  the  Policy-holdav 
TV  ill  take  place  on  the  31st  January,  1861,  and  all  Policies  in  the  Participating  Clit 
effected  prior  to  that  date,  will  share  in  the  profits  then  to  be  divided,  and  will  becoa 
entitled,  in  the  event  of  death  before  the  next  period  of  Division  (1866),  to  a  Bonus  fir 
every  year  oi  their  existence.  This  advantage  will  not  again  be  attainable  until  afts 
the  lapse  of  another  period  of  five  years,  and  therefore  renders  the  present  an  unusuallj 
favourable  period  for  joining  the  Company. 

The  whole  of  the  profits  of  this  Branch  are  divisible,  in  terms  of  the  Act  of  Incorpon- 
tion,  amongst  the  insured  the  expenses  ;  of  the  management  being  limited  to  ten  per 
cent.  j 

As  an  illustration  of  the  proportion  which  the  additions  already  made  to  Policies  l)« 
to  the  sums  paid  by  the  assured  in  the  shape  of  Premiums,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  stale 
that  a  Policy  for  £1()(K)  taken  ont  in  1836,  on  a  life  then  aged  25,  and  upon  which  £5(9 
have  been  received  by  the  Office,  has  been  increased  by  successive  bonus  additions  to  the 
sum  of  £1351  Is.  loL,  the  increase  being  equal  to  Seventy  per  Cent,  on  the  Premium  1 
paid  by  the  assured. 

Progress  of  the  Company  during  the  past  Five  Years. 


Revenue  from  1st  Feb.,  1855,  to  31st  Jan.,  1856. 
„  „  1856,  „  1857. 

,,  >,  18o7,  „  1858, 

,,  „  1858,  „  1859. 

,,  »  1859,  „  I860. 
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1  Fibe  Department. 

t 

£  s. 

d.’ 

77,850  19 

9 

91,306  3 

6 

101,230  13 

6 

109,179  19 

7 

129,218  3 

0 

Lifk  DErvEHLv:. 
£  s.  i 

62,184  7  11 
67,962  18  3 
75,920  7  9 
80,216  18  8 
84,010  15  10 


A.  P.  FLETCHER,  Secretasi. 
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